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PREFACE 



Debate about the economy of the Hellenistic world and about the consequences of the 
Roman conquest of that world has tended to revolve inconclusively around problems 
of sj;rowth and decline. Yet one complex of fads is clear; at the beginning of the 
Hellenistic period, there was no coinage at Rome and a wide variety oi coinages was 
in use elsewhere; by the time of Augustus, not only was the whole of the Mediterranean 
world under Roman rule, most of it was taxed by Rome and used the Roman monetary 
system and Roman coinage. 

The aim of this book is to trace the hbtory of Roman coinage and the spread in its 
use, within the context of the economy and society of the different areas involved, and 
to assess the impact of the revolution in the monetary history of the Mediterranean worid 
brought about by Rome. 

Much of the argument is based on patterns ot coin linds, and in order not to present 
a completely unreadable text, I have secluded the bulk of this kind of evidence in a 
series of Appendices, where I have assumed familiarity with the conventions used among 
intending readers. I have also at times drawn without explicit citation on the material 
in the Italy fascicle of the third edition o[ Historia Numorum, now in the press. I have 
also systematically avoided the terms aes signatum and aes grave, since it is clear that the 
ancient sources meant by such terms something quite ditterrnt from whai thev have 
come to mean in modern times; their use has been the source ol endless, but avoidable, 
confusion. All dates are BC unless otherwise indicated. 

It would not have been possible to write this book without a gr( n dciI of h( Ip and 
advice and I should like to thank, for information or discussion, the late D. F. Allen, 
D. C. Hraund, P. A. Brunt, T. V. Buttrey, R. A. G. Carson. R. G. G. Coleman, 
T.J. CorncUjJ. C. Edmondson, A. S. Hall, M. K. Hopkins, G. K.Jenkins, L. Keppie, 
P. Kinns, the late C. M. Kraay, H. B. Matiingly, F. G. B, Millar, A. D. Momighano, 
D. Naah, J. A. North, J. R. Patterson, K. St. Pavlowitch, M.J. Price, R. Reece, J. M. 
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Reynolds, J. S. Richardson, A. L. F. Rivet, the late E. S. G. Robinson, N. K. Rulicr, 
C. H. \'. Sutherland, M. Thomas. D.J. Thompson, M. X'crcnockc, T. R. Volk, D. 
R. Walker, H. W lulchouse, T. P. Wiseman, L. Honfante, C. A. Hct^li, R. C. Knapp, 
W. Meicair, R. Ro.vs H(»liowa\ , R. .|. Rmvland. M. .\inaiidr\ . J . AikIic.iu. C'I. Brrnoi, 
J.-L. I crrary, J.-M. Flambard, J.-B. Giard, G. Lc Rider, J. -P. Morel, CI. Nicolet, 
H. Nicolet-Kerre, C. Peyre, O. Picard, J.-C. M. Richard, J. -P. Vallat, H. 2^hnacker, 
H.-R. Baldus, C. Boehringer, Th. Fischer, P. R. Franke, H. Galsterer, D. Kienast, 
M. Koch, H. Kuthmann, C. Marek, H. W. Ritter, H.-D. Schultz, A. U. Stylow, VV. 
Trillmirh, M. Blo< si h, A Giovannini, S. Hurler, H.-M. von Kaenel, A. Walker, G. 
Dembski. the laie (). Morkholm. Ch. A. Moushegian, A. Kunis/,, L. Morau iecki, 
J. Pecirka, K. Ghirila, the late M. Glii^eseu. \'. Mihailescu Birliha, B. Mitrea, G. 
Poenaru Bordea, C. Preda, A. ^^ii^eanu, I. Mirnik, H. Ceka, V. Vouroukova, M. 
Oeconmnidou, the late I. Varoucha, N. Ol9ay, E. Arslan, X. Asdrubale Pentiti, 
M. Caccamo Caltabiano, L. Camilli, G. Clemente, F. Ck>arelll, E. Corradini, S. De 
Caro Balbi, E. De Juiiis, G. D'Henry, E. Fabbricotti, C. Franciosi, A. Gabucci, A. 
Giardina, G. Gorini, A. Greco, U. I.afTi. I". Lo Cascio, G. Mant^anaro, L. Michelini 
Toeci, K. I'atniiii Rosati, N. Parise, M. l'a--f|uinueci. A. Paulasso, P. Pelrillo Serafin, 
E. Pozzi. L. and S (.hiilic i, A. Siriliano, S. Sorda, A. Stazio, M. Tizzoni, \I. i orelli, 
A. Travaglini, A. 1 usa Cuironi, B. Virgilio, P. V'isona, L. Avella, M. Campo, F. 
Chaves Tristan, R. M. S. Centeno, E. Collantes Vidal, G. Fatas, M. P. Garcia Bellido, 
P. Pau Ripoli^, E. Ripoll, M. Ruiz Trapero, N. Tarradell-Font, L. Vtilaronga, M. de 
Castro Hipolito. 

I should also like lo lliank Clirisi's C'(>llet;e, Cambridge, ihe University of Cambridge, 
the British School at Rome and the British Academy for generous financial support; 
Sylvia Sylvester and Rozalyn Todd Ibr secretarial assistance; Philip Grierson lor .isking 
me lo write this book and Anna Fedden and her colleagues lor the patience with which 
they have waited for it and the skill with which they have handled it; Andrew Burnett 
for the generosity with which he has given of his dme and knowledge and for the 
pleasure that our friendship has brought. 

That this book has been completed at all is the result of a term spent as a Visiting 
Professor at the University of Pavia, where at the invitation of its Rector. Professor 
Marco Fraccaro, I lived in the Collegio Cairoli, and where I worked in the Istituto 
di Archeologia, in the company of Professor C. Saleiti, Professor C. Maccabruni and 
Dr M. Harari, and in the Istituto di Storia Antica, in the company of Professor 
A. Bemardi, Professor P. Tozzi, Professor D. Magnino, Dr D. Ambaglio, Dr L. Boffo, 
Dr E. No^ and Dr R. Scuderi. at the invitation of Emilio Gabba; in gratitude for that 
invitation and for what I ha\c learnt from him and in recognition of all that I owe 
to the country of his birth and formation, 1 dedicate this book to him. 

Michael H, Craujord 
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THE PEOPLES OF ITALY 



The Grrrks who settled the coast of Italy from Tan iitutn lo Pithei usac fischia) from 
(he eighth century onwards naturally brought witli tlu iii from ihclv fiolei.s of origin 
the notioti of a certain weight ol' precious metal cicsii^nated h\ the community as a 
monetary unit.' And, in the course of the .sixth century, the poleii oi Magna Graecia 
adopted the institution of coinage, along with the rest of the Greek world. In Italy, 
as elsewhere, the production and use of coina^ long remained largely Greek 
phenomena, limited to the polos and their ckorait whether these were created by 
expulsion^ subjection or assimilation of and intermarriage with the existing nati\e 
populations. The peoples of Italv themselves Ibr the most part retained systems which 
involved the accumulation, and ev entually no doubt the transfer by weight, of lumps 
ol copper or various copper alloys. 

Towards the end of the fourth century, the Romans and other Italian peoples began 
to produce their own coinages and to use imported coinages, a step which often 
involved the assimilation of local reckoning in bronze to imported systems of reckoning 
in silver. We shall sec that the pattern varied, partly as a consefjueiu c of the div erse 
forms taken In contact between native and Greek. Two I'acts >taiid out: while the 
actual production of coinage omside Magna (jraec ia and C-cun[)aiiia was still a 
relatively restricted phenomenon belbie the beginning ol the thitcl ceiuury, the use 
d* coinage, like that of the alphabet, was widespread in Italy by the end of the third 
century, although the evidence is not very informative about how it was used; and 
the Roman conquest of Italy soon meant that few mints avoided Roman influence. 
Many communities indeed struck Ibr the hrsi time as a direct result of the Roman 
presence, existing Italian mints came to strike under Roman auspices, and even Greek 
m'uns lost their independence. 

Apart from Magna Graecia, the areas that require consideration are Etruria, Latium 

1 La timeta in Gneia t o Roma (Ban, 1982), 5. 
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1 1 he regions ol Italy 



and her neighbours, Pircnum, I 'mhria, Campania, the Oscan areas of the centre and 
the south, Apulia and Bruttium (Map 1 . The culture of archaic and classical Etruria 
is too familiar to require char:u trrisati( m here; the process of urbanisation had begun 
at the latest in the ninth century, tlic area was in close contac l with the (ireek world 
from the eighth century, deriving therefrom, inter alia, its alphabet. It is in this context 
striking that the institution of coinage was, for all practical purposes, not adopted 
in Etruria for three centuries after its adoption by the Greek p<Ueis in the west. Hiere 
is one issue of silver which may be attributed to Vuld and to the fifth century, three 
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1 Early Etruscan silver coinage 



Silver piece of Vulri : 

Gorgon running I. /Wheel; around, Ihezi 
Uncertain silver piece: 

Chimera 1. /Blank 
Uncertain silver piece: 

Boar r. on rocky ground/Blank 
Didrachrn of Populonia: 

Facing head of Gorgon; below, X/Blank 



BM PCG II C I 

BM 1956-5-2-2 
BM 1958 5 6 1 
BM 1946-1-1-1 



issues of silver which are perhaps of the fourth century (Vig. \ ). There is also some 
evidence thai Greek coinage circulated in Etruria in the classical period, in the form 
of a couple of hoards and a number of isolated finds; but the bulk of the coinage of 
Etruria probably belongs in the third century ( App. 1 and p.69i. 

On the other hand, uncoined copper as a form of mobile wealth (in what was by 
now a highly differentiated society ) acquired a distinc live guise in late archaic and 
classical Etruria; this is the place and period to which belong the bars with 'ramo 
secco' pattern (Fig. 2) and the bars associated therewith by form and fabric; both 
types were made of highly ferruginous copper and would have been useless as metal 
without further refining.' The characteristic provenance is Etruscan, both in Etruria 
proper and in the Etruscan area of the Po valley (Map 2 with App. 2); there is one 

2 A. Burnett .md F. Clraddork, in J. Swaddling Museum : London, 1984}, 'Italian currency 

(ed.), Italian Iron Age ArlefacU in the British bars'. 
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COINAGE AND MONEY UNDER THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 




2 'Ramo secco' bar 
Reverse similar BM 74. 1 4. 1 02 



outlying find in the north, fi-om Estc with this exception, the lumps of bronze fi-om 
Estc and its surroundings seem to me to be something quite diHcrent - rather more 
finds in the south, the Via Tiberina and Ardea in Latium, the Fucinc Lake in the 
territory of the Marsi, Pontecagnano and perhaps Stabiae in Campania, and above 
all the recent find at Bitalemi in Sicily; a bar with a staff on both sides, probably 
cognate, comes from near Teramo, one with a herring-bone pattern on both sides from 
Todi. It is the Bitalemi find which shows that the bars were first produced in the sixth 
century ;^ and some pieces were apparently still in existence when the third-century 
hoards of Vuici {RRCH 10), Ariccia in Latium {RRCH 13, bar with Herring-bone 
pattern/Dolphins) and La Bruna {RRCH 16) were deposited. Yet despite the spread 

3 Compare a bar without types from a sixth- 
cciilury context at Grammichcle in Sicily 
fApp. 2). The finds of these bars in lUyria arc 
another matter, sec p.222. 
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2 The distribution of *ramo secco* and associated bars 

1 Este; 2 Mantova; 3 Quingento near Parma; 4 San Polo d'Enza; 

5 Campegine; 6 Modena: 7 Castelfranco Ernilia; 
8 Lcvizzano; 9 Marzabotto; 10 Monie Falterona; 11 Fiesole; 12 Perugia; 
13 Fabbro near Orvieto; 14 Totli; 15 La Bnina near Spoleto; 16 Vitorchiano; 
7 Vulci; 18 Vicarello; 19 Gastelnuovo di Porto; 20 Ceneteri; 21 Via Tiberina; 

22 Ariccia; 23 Ardca; 24 Tcramo; 25 Lago Fik ino; 26 Stabiae; 
27 Pontecagnano; 28 Grammicheie ; 29 Bitalemi 
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3 F.iruria 

Based on L.R. Taylor, Voting DtstricU oj the Roman Republic (Rome, 1960), 'Italia 
tributim ducripta', correcting the status of Telamon 



and ihc duration of the fashion, these bars were never more than bulhon passing by 
weight.* 

More generally, it is important to observe that the process of conquest by Rome 

had by the ihird ccmury generated a very marked division \>. ithin Etruria between 
north and south (Map 3). There is no call here to consider the status of Caere; but 



4 It is wearisome to the soul to have to go on 
saying that Plim. \'H \x\iii, 43. 'Smius. rex 
primus signavii aes', let'ers to the striking of 
coinage and that the Bitalenu find has nothing 



whatever to do with this particukur fantasy of 
Plin> ; sec A. Burnett and P. Craddock (n.2), 
and p. 18 n.3. 
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it is clear that by the early third century Etruria south of a line from Tarquinii to 
Sutrium and Nepet was not only ager Romanus, but also in practic e part of the Roman 
sphere. Sutrium and Nepet were Latin colonies of the early fourth century; to their 
north lay a thin swathe of land l^elonging lo \'ulci, Tarquinii, Tuscana, Blera and 
Fereniis; beyond lay the Latin colony of Cosa (of 273) and another stretch ager 
Romanusy acquired from Vulci (along with what became the territory of Cosa) after 
the final defeat of Vulci in 280. The measure of Roman control up to this point is 
clear enough: when the govemin j lass of Vokinii C)r\ ieto) was faced with internal 
dissent in 265 261, it was to Rome that it turned; aiui the community of Volsinii was 
simply m()\ cd from ()r\ ieto to Bolsena. Only lo the iioi ih did Ktruscan social sirnriurrs 
remain largely intact down to the second centur) . \\ licrcas in the inscriptions of 
Tarquinii, Vulci and Volsinii it is usual for men to record their magistracies, clearly 
under Roman influence, this is rare in Clusium^ Arretium, Perusia, Vetulonia and 
Volaterrae. It is only in these northern areas that the term Ututm for freed slaves of 

foreign origin appears and that freed native 'serfs' arc identified by family names 
derived from forenames. It is a matter of guesswork how far Roman institutions 
influenced thr rrccing of sla\ cs or 'serfs' in northern I'truria. ' Within southern Ktruria, 
there were diiiercnccs: b\ the .second century, the \ oti\e and architectural terracottas 
of Veii, Punta deila Vipera (in the territory of Castrum Novum) and Caere were 
Roman in character, while the artisdc production of Vulci, Tarquinii, Tuscana and 
Ferentis remained Etruscan in character, but was in the last stages of decline.^ 

Archaeologically distinct in some respects from the area to the north from about 
1000, and in some respects related to the inhuming ' Tossakultur " area to the south 
fp.lO', Latium noiielheless rnnaincd closely linked to Ktruria throughout the period 
of urban development and on into the archaic period. 1 he nature ol the source material 
for Rome makes it worth%t4iiIe to attempt a separate account of the early stages of 
her monetary history (Ch.2). The Falisci to the north were close to the Latins in 
material culture and in language, forming an alien enclave in Etruscan territory; they 
became part of the Roman sph( re in the fourth century- and their attempted rebellion 
in 241 was entireK torlorn; the community of Kalerii was moved from Civita 
Casteliaiia to .S. Maria di Fallcri. To the south, much Latin territory was o\(M-rim 
by the \ olsci in the fifth century; but Roman control over Latium, the Volsci and 
the Hemici was asserted in the course of the fourth century. As far as the Volsci and 
the Hemici are concerned, there is no evidence that either people was literate before 
the Roman conquest;' the entire area may be treated for our purposes as part of 
Latium. 

5 H. Rix, in Caralteri detrellenismo Prosp/ttivn riottingen, 1976), 97, 'La Htuazione in 

Supp. l i ; Florence, I977j, t>4, 'L apportu I n uria'. 

deU'onomastica penonale alia conoBcenza della 7 The Antiniim inscription is Marsian; the 

storia sociale". V'elitrae inscription, whatever elsr ]•. ni:i\ be, 

6 M. Torclli, in ileiimumui in Millelilalten is probably not Volscian, sec M.ll. C^rawtord, 

Alk. 1981, 542. 
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4 Umbria and Picenum 



The same is true of the Sabini and the Aequi to the north and north-east. There 
are faint traces of the Sabine language in the archaic and classical periods,* but there 
is no good evidence that they or the Aequi ever used their own languages for public 

monuments.^ 

8 D. Briqui l MF.FRA 1072. 789. 'Sur dcs fails 9 Tin- Colk-maggiorc inscription is too uu- 
d 'Venture cn Sabine ci dans Tagcr Capenas'. certainly reported to provide reliable 

testimaay. 
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Umbria consisted essentially of the area between the upper course of the Tiber and 
the Appennines, together with some territorv' to their east, although less than was 
eventually designated as part ol L mbria by Augustus Map 4 . In the fourth century 
I mliria formed, along with Picenum and Samniuiti, one of the most isolated areas 
of Italy. The early material culture of Umbria is inadequately known, but it is clear 
that the area was literate and urbanised before the Roman conquest.'® Fighting in 
Umbria is recorded intcrmittendy fit>m 310, with Ocriculum just over the frontier 
coming to terms w ith Rome in 308;" the process of conquest was concluded w ith the 
defeat of the Sarsinates in 266. The Latin colony of Narnia, just north of Ocriculum, 
was founded in 299 and the Latin colony of Spoletiiam in 211 ; with Inleramna Nahars 
probabl) a community ol Roman citizens and I* ulginiae certainly a praejeclura, almost 
all of south-cast Umbria was now cllccii\ cly Roman. '■^ 

The cultural affinities of Picenum appear to have been in part with the opposite 
coast of the Adriatic, as well as with the rest of early Iron Age Italy; there are tombs 
at Fabriano and Pitino whidi show traces of Etruscan influence and Greek imports 
occur sporadically throughout the area; an enclave of \' illanovan culture has been 
identified in the area of the later Latin colon\ of Firmum.' ' Moniimental inscriptions 
occur in the north at Novilara and at a number of sites in the south in the sixth and 
fiflli centuries; the alphabets arc ol Greek origin, the language in the southern area 
certainly Italic.'^ There are also examples of monumental sculpture from Numana 
and Novilara as well as from Ariminum.'^ But there is little trace of social change 
as a result of contact with the Greek world; there are very few Picene inscriptions 
and the habit of erecting them seems to have died out; there is little evidence for 
urbanisation before the Roman conquest. 

'I'he ( oastal strip to the north of the (ircek f)nlis of Aniona had hern ox errun bv 
the Gauls in the fourth century and Roman military activity and colonisation in the 
area was largely concerned with these enemies. There was perhaps a Roman colony 
at Castrum Novum in 289; the Roman colony of Sena Gallica was certainly founded 
in 283, the Latin colonies of Ariminum and Firmum in 268 and 264. Elsewhere, the 
territory of the I'iceni apart from that of Asculum became ager Romnnus and in due 
course an area of substantial Roman sciilcmeni. It is striking that the third- or 
second-century bronze coinage of Ancona does not appear to have penetrated into 
the hinterland. 

The fortunes of the Praetuttii were in many respects similar to those of the Piceni. 



10 M. Vcrzar, in Hellmismus in Mittelitalien (n.6), 
1 16, ' Airhaotogische Zeugnisse aus Umbrien'. 

11 I i .r. I 1(1 virws on whfii thr ircaty witli 
Camciinum (allegedly ol 310) was actually 
concluded. 

12 W.W Harris, Rome in Etntria and Umbria 
(Oxford, 1971), 98 101. 



13 D. Lolliui, in JKIIA V, 120 1, 160-1, 162-5; M. 
Zuffa, ibid., 323. 

!4 .\ Morandi. ism^nni medio-adrialkhe Vlor- 
cncc, 1974;; A. Marinetti, SE 1981, 113, 11 
sudpiceno come italico*, with further material. 

15 F. Magi, in Prohlemi deiri'mhrw Gubl)io atid 
Perugia, 1964), 175, 'Le siele arcaichc dal 
lureno all'Adriadco', at 184. 
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5 Central Italy 



There are some early traces of contact with Etruria;'^ there is also a sculptured sUk 
from Bellante; but here, as in south I^cenum, such inscriptions as there are, in a similar 

alphabet and language, die out after the fifth century." There are no traces of 

iirl)anisati()n before the Roman conquest. The area came imdcr Roman control in 
or alter 290 and the Latin (olonv ofHadria was founded between 289 and 2B.'l i'he 
Latin name of the ( hiel town ol the Praetuttii, Interamna Praetuttiorum, implies heavy 
Roman settlement. 

With Campania, we move back into the world of the inhuming ^Fossakultur*, the 
Iron Age culture of western Italy from the River Tiber to the toe after 900 (Map 
5) ; there are a number of cremating Villanovan enclaves in Campania and south of 
Salerno in the ninth century, hut at any rate in Campania it appears that by 750 
there rcmiiiiicd oiiix a mosair of native cultures.'" Greek colonies at Cumae and 
Neapohs and Ltrustan dependencies at Capua and elsewhere (from 650) were both 
overlaid by the Samnite invadon of the second half <^ the fifth century. The Roman 
absorption of this extraordinarily mixed area, Mnth Greek, Etruscan and Samnite 
elements, was certainly her most crucial imperial experience in the Italian peninsula. 

16 For the imported material from Campovalano, 18 M.W. Frederiksen, in D. and F.R. Ridgway 
sec V. Cianfaraiii, in PCIA \\ 41 54. (eds), Italy itftn tkt Rmans (London, 1979), 

17 Sec n.l4, also A.L. Prusdocimi, in Lt umei«n' 277, 'The Etruscans in Campania'. 
prelatine i» lUUia (Rome, 1979), 137, for the 

Penna Sant' Andrea inacxipdons. 
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'I'he process of conquest formed part of the long struggle against the Samnhes; ii 
involved the foundation of a sequence of Latin colonies, Cales (334), Suessa (313), 

Saticula 3131 and Hrnext ntuni 268i, the incorporation of the northern Campani 
as cirt'y .uru Mi/fiiioii) aiul a trcau willi tlie oik- sur\iving Greek polis ofNcapolis (326). 
ihe southern area remained independent, wiiii a treaty whose provisions are 
unknown. 

The Oscan areas of the centre and the south of Italy were in the fourth century 
politically fragmented and at various stages of development.'^ The historical record 
knows of a variety of small peoples in central Italy, along w ith the Saninite peoples, 
the Samnite conquerors of Campania, the Lucani and llie Bruitii. Within this area 
the diversity is enormous; ihus the arrhaeolftgical rc( ord reveals l)olh the isolation of 
a community such as Aufidena and the open and urban society oi Samnite Campania. 
In the north, Marsi, Vestini, Padigni and Marrucini occupied a scries relatively 
isolated lake or river basins. The Samnites and the Frentani to the south occupied 
respectively the upper and lower reaches of the Sagrus, Trinus and Bifemus valleys. 
Here, on the whole, the Romans left well alone. Latin colonies at Alba Fucens (303) 
and C.'arseoli 298 :. at Sora (303 ^ and at Aesernia (263; closed the three routes out 
ol the mountains to the west the soutiiern route down the (ialor was closed by 
Benevenium;. Some oi tlu: territory of the \ csiini was incorporated and the Romans 
seized a swathe of territory, the ager Totironniu, to cut ofT the Pentri from the Hirpini;^ 
but otherwise the peoples concerned probably saw litde in the way of a Roman 
presence even after the conquest. 

The area as a whole is an interesting one. Although there is little trace ofurbanisation 
Ix'fore the end of the second centurv and settlements were no doubt small and 
dispersed, the level of civilisation and organisation of the area is not to be 
underestimated. All the peoples in question were capable of building very substantial 
hill-forts as places of reiugc from Roman invasions;^' some of these, such as Monte 
Vairano, eventually began to develop as urban centres, and the Samnite economy 
was predominandy agricultural, not pastoral.^ 

In the northern part of the area, later the territory of the Marsi, Wstini and 
Marru( ini, a group of cm ious statues and stelae, apparently c lassical rather than 
Hellenistic, seems to rellect contact with the Greek world, no doubt via (ircrks on 
their way to Adria and other .sites in the Po valley. The Capesirano, Casieldieri and 
Crecchio inscriptions from the territory of the Vestini, Faeligni and Marrucini show 
an attempt akin to those further north to adopt a classical Greek alphabet in the sixth 
or fifth centuries. It seems likely that a peoj^e (or group of peoples) related to the 

19 Sorm- a rciH show Affinities vnth the c&st co&st of fottificaii Naples, !':', !! . with the review by E. 
tlie Adnauc Gabba, 1 9 79, 1 7 1 . 

20 Note Dion. Hal. XX, 17 (20,9) for the harshness 22 For Monte Vairano see Strnmo, 321; for the 
of Roman treatment of at least part oT Samnite economy sec G.VV. Barker, Antiquity 
Samnium. 1977, 20, 'The archaeology of Samnite 

21 See G. Conta HaJler, Rktrdtt su oleum etntri settlement in MoUse'. 
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Praetuttii and the Piceni was here absorbed by or developed into die peoples who 

inhabited thr area in the Hellenistic period ; all of these have left some inscriptions 
of this period in iheir own lanfjuaejes. though in the Latin aljihal)et. There are parallels 
lor this pattern ol Roman inlluencc, since it is in my view likely liiai the Greek culls 
of die Dioscuri, of Apollo and of Victory were, like the alphabet, mediated to the Marsi 
by Rome. 

As far as Samniies and Frentani are concerned, an alphabet was acquired from 
the Etruscans and Greeks in Campania, without Roman mediation, as early as 400.-^ 
It is clear in general, however, that much of Samnium remained a threat deal less 
developed than the territory ol the Frentani; here, there is not only the piece of perhaps 
classical sculpture from Atessa, analogous to those from further north, but also evidence 
of urbanisadon and of substantial imports from the Greek world at Larinum in the 
fourth and third centuries. It is true that there is some sculpture which may be early 
Hellenistic rather than second century from Samnium, from Bovianum and 
Tervcntum;^* but some bronze helmet cheek pieces from Pietrabbondante are probably 
to be seen simply as booty. Only in the area of Caudium, on the way to Beneventum, 
geographically part of Campania, are there many Greek imports in the classical period 
(compare App. 8).'^^ 

The Vallo di Diano and the long river valleys flowing south into the Ionian Sea 
were in the historical period the land of the Lucani (Map 6); cousins of the Samnites, 

they had in the course of the fifth and fourth centuries absorbed the earlier f>opulation 
of the area, which had already been partly Hellenised by contact with the Greek poleis 
on the coast. The Lucani adopted an alphabet based on the Greek alphabet I'with 
some Samnite features) in the course of the fourth century;-'' and in some cases they 
developed forms of communal organisation analogous to those <^ a Greek ptiih'. an 
eponymous mekm (rather than the normal Oscan magistrate, the nuddix) seems to 
appear at Monte Serra near Vaglio in the fourth century.^' The archaeological 
evidence reveals a considerable degree of urbanisation in tin- area as a whole; Greek 
goods were imported and imitated on a large scale . A voiive deposit at Garaguso near 
I'otentia in( ludes earlv sih er olMagna Graecia, which has also been found at Matera. 
Volceii, which we shall see producing coins during its revolt from Rome during the 
Second Punic War (p.46), had an urban nucleus in the sbcth century and a walled 
circuit in the fourth century; it imported black-figure ware in the fifUi century, Paestan 
and Gnathia ware later.^ 



23 M. Lfjruiu-. REL 1957, 88, 'Sur Ics adaptations 
de I'alphabet etnisque aux langues indo- 
eucap^esd'Italte'; REA 1970,271; 1972, 1, 
'Phonologic osquc ct graphic t;n-< (juc '. 

24 iSinnM, 231; the group irom Agnonc is surely 
late. 

25 B. d'Agostino, in PCIA II, 194-5, 205-9. 



26 M. Lrjciitu- ti.'.?3 . 

27 D. Adamasteanu, In memonam C. Daicoviciu 
(Cluj, 1974), 9, 'Nummelm: archon-o bastleus 

Im ano'. 

28 .ViV 1971, 424 (Garaguso; ; A/«n./l«;. 1973, 226 
(Matera); Fmm Itafitu III, 2, p. 18 (Voloeu). 
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The area as a whole c ame under Roman control at the turn of the fourth and third 
centuries; much of the Vallo di Diane was confiscated along with some land to the 
south and south-cast and bet anic ai^f} Romnmts, and the land earlier taken by the Lucani 
from the Dauni was now uxd lor the Latin lolom ofX'enusia. lounded in 291 ; a Latin 
colony was also sent to Paestum in 273. 1 he worst suHerings of the area came during 
the Hannibalic War, with the abandonment of many urbanised or partly urbanised 
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centres. Yet, at any rate in norihern Lucania, lunciioniug urban coinniuniiics 
continued to flourish down to the Social War and beyond.^ The southern part of 
the area was, however, substantially depopulated. 

The similarities and contrasts between Bruttium and Lucania are instructive. In 
Bruttium also, Oscan invaders absorbed an earlier population, which had begun to 
make use of the art of writini^. Like thr Lucani, the Bruitii arc first attested in the 
lilth century, but did not develop to the same extent a civilisation of their own; on 
the other hand, there is simply less territory in Brutdum which is neither coastal plain 
nor uninhabitable mountain and the Greek poleis initially controlled the bulk of the 

29 Sec J/fi' 1981, 156. 30 M. Lcjcunc, RE A 1973, 1, Lcs epigraphies 

indigfaies du Brutdum*. 
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arra; the chorn of Rhrgium in particular remained largely imact. Although Hellen- 
isation no doubt did not extend very far down the social scale, in terms of area it 
extended its irifluence over most of Bruttium. The Bruttii and the Greek poUis alike 
suffered severely in the Haiinibalic War and its aftermath. 

Apulia was the only area of the south where a population remained largely 
undisturbed from the first moment of contact with the Greeks. The Dauni in the north 
certainly and the Peuceti in the centre probably lost some territory to the Lucani; 
and contact with the Lucani gave the Messapi (otherwise known as lapyges) in the 
south the gentile name system common to the whole of central Italy." Bui in general 
the Hcllcnisation and urbanisation of the area progressed uninterrupted down to the 
Roman conquest in the third century. Apulia is indeed the only area of Italy where 
the institution of coinage was adopted by native commtmities on any scale before the 
arrival of the Romans, and the third-century coinages of the area are particularly 
prolific. 

Such evidence as there is makes it clear that within Italy there existed considerable 
di\ ersi(\ not only of monetary systems, but also of actual units of weight, as well as 
ot linear measures and measures of capacity. As we shall see, the process of conquest 
by Rome did not ai once eliminate this diversity. 

The only clear literary testimony relates to linear measures: Vamo {RR i, 10, 1) 
and Frontinus (30 L = 13 Th) record that whereas the Roman unit for land 
measurement was one of 120 by 120 feet, in Umbria, in Oscan territory and in 
Campania, with its Oscan population, the versus (mentioned also by Hyginus 122 L 
— 85 Th) was a unit of 100 hy 100 lOscani feet. In addition, the Oscan foot wa.s 
not the same length as the Roman foot. Epigraphical evidence also reveals the 
perpetuation in Lucania of a system of measures of capacity which is not Roman : 
a group of numbered dolia from a villa near Volceii and a site near PoUa bear 
inscriptions which give their capacity in (Roman) umae or in another unit which is 
not named or in both. 1 1 is, however, clear that the non-Roman unit divides into twelve, 
not ten, smaller units App. A:. 

If one turns to monetarv systems, it is apparent that the unit of reckoning in both 
Umbrian and Oscan areas was not the as, but the nummus. The term is attested both 
in inscriptions and on coins and the balance of probability is that, like the as, the 
nummus was always a quantity of bronze: 

Iguvium (in IJmbria), Vetter 239 

In the second period of the engraving of the tablets i Va + \ b 1-7) 
mmer and nwpener {nummus and (?) novus dupondius) appear. 
In the third period (Vb 8-18 and Vllb) a{sses) appear. 



31 H. Rix, ASRW 1. 2, 700, Zum Ursprung dcs 
romisch-mittelitalischen Geniilnamensyscems ' ; 
for the Dauni see M.L. Nava, Sldt Dauma I 



(Florence, 1980), with M.H. Crawford, JRS 
1982, 221. 
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Tegianuin, ILLRP 674 

Building costs in nummi. 
Rossano di \'at;lio, Poccclti 175 

Building rosi in nummi. 
i caie, //^V* (forihcoming) 

Coins tariffed in nummi. 
Luceria, ILLRP 504 (with J. Heui^n, BSFJif 1963, 278) 

Fine in nummi. 
Venusia, forthcoming) 

Coins tarifl'ed in nummi. 

Nummus is ui cuursc a luan wurd, Iruni the coin icrminolugy uf Magna Gi accia ur Sicily^ 
whidi presumably reached Umbria via Etruria, but the Oscan world withcmt 
intermediary; it is interesting that, whereas the Romans, who also borrowed the word, 
seem to have taken it over with its original meaning of 'standard coin' and initially 
to have specified 'nummus denarius', 'nummus sestertius* and so on, Umbrian and 
Oscan usage appears to have been more restricted. 

It is also apparent that a number of Italian romnumitieN divided their monetary 
units by ten and not by twelve, as the Romans and Etruscans did. 1 he evidence is 
entirely numismatic and poses a niunber of problems. The conununities involved are 
Ariminum, Hadria, the Vestini, Luceria, Venusia, Capua in revolt from Rome, finally 
a number of mints in Apulia p.(34i: it does not seem likely that the practice is 
I'mlirian or Oscan in origin, d«'spite the Umbrian and Osran use of a decimal system 
for linear measures and despite the issues ofCIapua. The dr( irual div ision of monetary 
units seems rather to reflect a uniformity ol approach ahjng the Adriatic coast,'- and 
one thinks of the possibility of an earlier population, whether 'Italic' or not, partly 
overlaid by the Oscan invasion. 

It will, finally, become apparent that the Etruscan and Italian communities which 
produced a cast bronze coinage did so with a variety of weight st;. ! t !> for their 
units. It would theoreticallx be j)ossibIe to suppose thai units lighter tiiaii the Roman 
pound were produced in parallel with the various stages oi reduction ol the Roman 
unit from its original le\el ; p.55 i; but the Ktrusi an evidence makes this \ iev\ 
impossible (p.tbj and it is easier to suppose that a community or group of 
communities could adopt a weight standard for its bronze unit quite freely, just as 
the Oscan foot was different from the Roman. The evidence for actual wdght 
standards in the different parts of Italy, apart firom that of the coinage, is sparse. For 



32 Th. Momimcn, RMw 2t)4- j, averted that units 
divided by ten did not have an autononious 
existence, but i-mcrgrd only as 1 0/1 '2 of assr-- 
divided by twelve; tlm view sccim unrcabunublc 
and does not fijUow from the lact that S was 



never used as the equivalent of I do not 

understand Mommsen's second ai]gimuint (fiw 
the use ofthf term 'nununus' and finr coins writh 

S ' ' ' " sec p. 65). 
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the Frentani, there is one weight of 366 gm.;" taken in conjunction with the evidence 
of the coinage (p.43), it suggests a measure of uniformity along the Adriatic coast. 
For Etruria the following weights for the unit are attested:^ 

Chianciano 250 gm. 

Chiusi 214 212 gm. (interred from construction of balance) 

Chianciano 2 1 2 gm. 

Small in hulk, the evidence is enough to suggest that one should br open-minded about 
the possibility of differing weights for the pound in Italy and of different ways of 

subdividing it.*' 

The overall impression of Italy l)t'f(}rf liu- Roman conquest is of great diversity, in 
monetary practices and in almost every other way; the efl'ect of this diversity on the 
monetary history of the Roman Republic is one of the central themes of this book. 



33 Sanmo, 318. 

34 G.F. Gamurrini, MmAia. 1, 1889, 159, 'Delia 

Iil)!)r;i i-lnisra'. Thr wrie^ht fmin Crirtdiia. 
marked 11 and weighing 3G0 gm., Mcms to 
reiatt to a weight from Pannunia, ur Imperial 
date. I do not know what to make of the weight 



of 990 gm. with fifteen dou from Ciro&scto, L. 
Donati and M. Michelucci, La Colttzme Gam 
■Romr, I98I ;. 313. 
35 The casual and a priori rejection of both 
poasibifities by P. Marchetti, 296 n.24 and 433 
n.6, carries no weight. 
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Not only is Rome down to the late lourth century a state without a roinas^e, there 
is in addition no evidetu e that any use was made of the coinage of other states.- The 
archaeological record of the city of Rome is devoid of coin finds earlier than the third 
century; in this respect Rome can be seen to diverge from Etruria> whose own coinage 
is also for the most part of relatively late date, but where coinage of other states appears 
at any rate in some places from the fifili i entury onwards (App. 1). The absence of 
coinage from Rome before ihc late lourth century is of course only one aspect of the 
general isolation of Rome, attested by the rest of the archaeological i< rord and it) 
a lesser extent by the literary record. I hc late appearance oi coinage at Rome is no 
doubt also to be related to the fact that she did not demand tribute from her Italian 
allies, but men. 

Absence of coinage, however, does not mean absence of moiu y and much of what 
I have to say here relates to the role of money in the early Republic. But any attempt 
to di.st irss this subject must lat e the ])roblem t)f the sources. Relentlessly motlernising, 
they persistently discu.ss the early Repulilic in terms oi the monelar\ t onventitjns of 
their own times, including, of course, the use of coinage, and in terms of the economic 
thought, if that is not too grand a term, of the late Republic and early Empire, heavily 
influenced by Greek experience. 

It is not simply that an obsession with etymologs' t)n the one hand and a desire 
to make Rome as advanced as possible as early as possible on the other hand combined 
to alti ilnitc coinage U) the kin^s. As appears in a number of \va\s, the w htjie apparatus 
of writing about the early Republic presupposed the use ol couiage in the same way 
as in the lifetime of the writers. 

To consider first the invention of coinage, Pliny (claiming to follow Timaeus) 

1 This t haptcr is a revised version of The early 2 Livy ix, 40, 15-16, obviously refcns to silver- 
Rniiiati economy, 7.53-280 BC, in Mtiangts smiths' ettabliahmentt and not to banks. 
J. Hturgon (Rome, 1976), 197. 
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attributed bronze coinage to Servius Tullius,^ while Varro thought that Sen ius Tuilius 
produced silver coinage.^ An alternative tradition, starting from the similarity hr\\\ rm 

Numa and mtmmus. atirihuicd coinac;c to Numa Pompilius, the second king of Rome ' 
A third tradition took the iii\ ( iuioii of coinat^c- bat k to Saturn." 

None of this need detain us very long. More serious is the eHect on our sources of 
the assumption that coined money circulated in early Rome. In 502, according to 
Livy, captives were auctioned; Livy apparendy assumes the monetary conventions 
of the late Republic.^ In 476, according to the tradition, T. Menenius was fined 2000 
asses, with Dionysius of Halicamassus carefully and erroneously explaining that an as 
was at that date a bronze coin weighing a pound." For 456, a corn distribution is 
recorded by Fhny, at a price per niodiu.s ol one as, clearly from the context a coin 
of little value (Pliny, NH xviii, 15). Our sources also present us for the early and 
middle Republic with a picture of an elaborate machinery of state loans to cope with 
indebtedness; in doing so they are surely guilty of anachronism.^ 

If the rewriting of Roman history to make it follow later patterns may be suspected 
in the case of measures to deal with indebtedness, it is virtually certain in the case of 
an extraordinary procedure aiiribuied to Servius by Dionysius of Halii .uiiassus. In 
order to (oinit his population, Servius allegedly compelled men, women and children 
to dedicate at a festival a different kind of coin (Dion. Hal. iv, 15, 4). An alternative 
version was taken over by Dionysius from L. Piso Frugi, according to which births, 
deaths and comings of age of male members of the population had to be registered 
by the dedication of a coin at a different temple in each case (Dton. Hal. i\ , 15, 5 
= L. Piso Frugi. fr. 14 Peter . The latter version is redolent ofthe concern with Roman 
military manpower ol thc Gracchan age,'" the lormer, with its unparalleled allribulion 
of an interest in women and children to an early census, is perhaps the product of 
the Augustan age, when the basis of the Roman census was changed to count the entire 
population, not just adult males. 

After this cautionary introduction, what I should like to do is to try to trace the 
history of money in early Rome, then look very briefly at what can be said of the 

.3 Pliny. .\7/ xxxiii, 42-4 (see p.6 n.4); cf. xviii, 9 Stale loans are suggested ai Dion. Hal. v. 69, put 

12; hIsu Cassiodorus, Kdruw vii, 32, 4. See also into effect at Livy vii, 21, 4 8: note also the 

below, p. 19. speeches at Livy xxii, 60, 4; Appian, HC iii, 1 7, 

4 Annaks, fr. 1 Peter; so also Volusius MaecUnus 64 and 20, 73. Suite loans occur sporadically 
{MSR ii, 66). under the Empire, see my artide in AnnaUs 

5 Isidore x\'i, 18, 10; Epiphanius (MSR ii, 105); 1971, 1230, n.5 (p.240, n.l) and discussion in 
John Lydus, dt mens, i, 17; Suida.s, s.\. assaria. text. 

6 Tcrtullian. Apol. x, 8; Isidore xvi, 18, 3; 10 In view of the registration of deaths and births 
Plutarch, QR 274e; Macrobius, Sat. i, 7, 21. by thededicadon of, inter alia, a coin, attributed 

7 I.ivy ii. 1 7. ti: for a I dIIci; tinii of the rvidfiirc for to I lippias liy f.Xristotlr], i'^fv. ii. ]3'17a It 17, 
booty in the early Republic see T. h'rank, ESAK it is perhaps legitimate to suppose ttiat Piso was 
I, 24 and 43. fUling out hu nanative with activities imported 

8 Livy ii, .')2, .'); Dion. Hal. ix. 27. for other from Greek sources, 
evidence of anaclironism see R.M. Ogilvie ad 

loc. 
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early economy of Rome and finally consider the developing use of money by the 

Roman state. 

It is as irur for the Rotnaii world as lor ihc (Jrrck thai the most important stage 
in the early hisiorv of moncv is xhc cit sitinai ion hv iht- si.uc of a lixccl tnt ialli( unit, 
not the invention of coinage; the expression of the unit in tlie form ol coinage is 
relatively unimportant." When did Rome reach the stage of designating a fixed 
metallic monetary unit? 

I mentioned earlier that Pliny reported Timaeus as attributing bron/e < oinage to 
Servius; the passage is much discussed, without agreement being reached. But ii seems 
to me that Timaeus, a ( ontemporary of the fust Roman coinage and an acute and 
diligent student of Roman affairs, cannot have attributed bron/e coinage to Ser\ ius. 
I believe on balance that Timaeus attributed the designation at Rome of a metallic 
unit, the as of bronze, to Servius.'^ For what it is worth, that is what the author of 
the de mis Ulustribus attributes to Servius. Certainly the * Servian' census, which 
appears to be Timaeus' main concern, is perfectly comprehensible in terms of metallic 
units, weighed out without being produced in coined form. 

The problem is to deride whether Timaeus as thus understood (also the author of 
the r/n'v ilhi^lrihiis was rigin. I shall aixMic later that the \Servian' census, at any 
lale in the lorni described b) Tmiaeus and later writers, is an insliiuiion dating from 
the fourth century, though the possible existence of a structured organisadon of the 
population in some form under Servius makes the attribution of the developed form 
to him an intclligihlc mistake. 

.'Vs far as tlic cicsigiiaiion of a fixed mciallic monetary unit is concerned, there is 
an alternative traclition, at first sight of considerable plausibility. Romans of the late 
Republic and after believed that wealth in Rome in early times tonsisted largely of 
catde, whence the word pecunia. (The fact that they went on falsely to assert thai the 
earliest coinage commemorated this fact by using a cow as its type is neither here nor 
there.) As a corollary, it was believed that fines in early times were in cattle and sheep 
and that two laws in the course of the fifUi century provided for their conversion into 
fines in quantities of bronze. 

But the tradition is iti some respet ts incoherent and sell-coniradic lor\ . There is no 
agreement about the t ontent of the suprema muila two cows and thirtv sheep a( cording 
to Dionysius of Halicarnassus .\, 50, 2, two sheep and thirty cows according to Gellius 
xi, I, 2; Festus 129 L and 268-70 L, thirty cows only according to Festus 220 L. 
Furthermore, according to Dionysius x, 50, 2 and (by implication) Cicero, ie re pub. 

ii, 60, the Lex Aternia Tarpeia of 4.54 simply laid down what the suprema mulia was 
to be in cattle and sheep, while (iellins xi. I. 2 and Testus 208 270 I. regard the Tex 
Aternia i'arpeia as laying down equivalents in bronze lor cattle and sheep.' ' When 



1 1 Si-c mimetfi in Crecin f a Roma i Ban, 1962), 5. 

12 Sec the discusiiioti in RRC 1, pp.35-7. 

13 There is nothing oT economic rignificance to be 



gleaned frr)m the rquiv.'ilrnri-s nf 1 i <i',s = 100 
asses, 1 sheep = 10 asses (asscniaicd with die 
year 509 by PluUirch, M. 11). 
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we move on from the Lex Aternia Tarpcia, the situation gets no better. Festus 268-270 

L attributes the establishment of the supremo multa to the year 452. The step from 
fines in kind to fines in bronze seems to be attributed by some sources to the Lex lulia 
Fapiria ol 430.'* 

Quite apart fi*om all die incc^orences, I find it incredible that fines were ever levied 
in Rome in cattle and sheep. Just as in the Homeric world the fact that wealth was 
thought of as consisting in part of cattle and evaluated in terms of cattle does not mean 
that cattle were ever used as mont \ for purposes of paynu-ni, so for Rome it docs not 
follow from the existence of wealth in the form of cattle that cattle were levied as fines. 
I regard \hv whole apparatus of fines in kind recorded bv the sources as so much 
learned speculation, starling from the etymology of the word pecuiiui and cognate 
words." A metallic unit is clearly implied by the Twelve Tables of 450, with a penalty 
of 25 units of bronze for uiiVrta;'® there is also the fact mentioned earlier, that fines 
in asses (thought of by the sources as coins, to be taken by us as weights of bronze) 
are mentioned by Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus for 476.'' 

To retiirn to Scr\ ins Tullius, was he the creator of a metallic unit designated as 
a certain weisrht of bronze? I hope to have eliminated the c\ idence that points in the 
opposite direction and hnd it ditBcuit to imagine Rome .still without such a unit at 
the end of the sixth century. There is one specific indication that the adoption of such 
a unit occurred relatively early, the etymology of the word sentfndusy in classical Latin 
1/288 of a pound and of a jugerum; the word derives from scrupus and means 'small 
stone', and therefore designated a weight before it designated (surely at an early date) 
an area. 

The metallic unit ol early Rome was of course a pound oi bronze, an as; the as 
remained the Roman monetary unit, despite succesnve reductions in wdght after its 
appearance in the form of coin, down to c. 141 ; in practice, it was made up, before its 

appearance in the form of coin, of pieces of bronze, a practice vestigially perpetuated 
in the practice of manumission and testamentary disposition per aes et libram throughout 

the Rcpuf)li( ; the placing of a piece of bronze - any piece of bronze in a pair of 
.srulr.s iiiarkc-<i a iiolional ai t of sale of the slave being manuniitied .uid ol the estate 
being transmitted. 1 he Roman contract of sale and the exiensiou of a purcl) symbolic 
version of the act of sale to the procedures of manumission and testamentary disposition 



14 Cicero, de re pub. ii, 60; Festus 220 L; Livy iv, 
30, 3 (the notes of R.M. Ogilvie there and on 
iii, 31,5 are ronfu.sed). 

15 Gcllius xi, 1, 4 has mistaken a theoretical 
reconstruction by Varro for an actual fact. E. 
Brinenistc. vocabulairf dn inslitutiom indo- 
euTopeetuus I (Paris, 1969), 47, regards the 
derivation of fummia from pecus as mistaken ; but 
coaipare the word adgngare, and see F. Gnoii, 



SDHI 1978, 204, 'Di una rccente ipotesi sui 
rapporti tra peats, pecuoia, pecuUum*. By the 
tiin< nf (he Twelve Tables ^wwtur simply meant 

properly. 

16 Gdlius XVI, 10, 8 and itx, I, 12 with Festus 50A 

L and f^aivis iii. 223 \/I Tab. 8, 3-4; 
compare Festus 498 L tor gold by weight in 380. 

17 See also the list of panages in the note of R.M. 
Ogilvie on Livy ii, 52, 5. 
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presumably post-dated the designation by the state of a fixed metallic monetary unit 
and henrc fall bt tween Ser\ ius Tullius and the Twelve Tables. By way of contrast, 
an iiiictt stitiL; c <)iis< (|ii( tu c loliows (Vorn acceptance ol the view^ that Servius Tullius 
designated the as as the Roman monetary unit: for since money was a m nec mancipi, 
the list of objects which were m mancipi (objects which could be alienated by die 
procedure knoMm as numdpatio) was presumably closed before Servius Tullius. Sale 
o£restuc mancipi by traditia had come into existence by the time of the Twelve Tables. 

If then we can accept that a state-designated metallic monetary unit existed at Rome 
from the middle of the sixth eenturs ."^ what of the development (ifihc early Roman 
economy? The spectacular evidenc e of tomb finds suggests a very striking ( oiu ciilralion 
of wealth in mobile form already from the beginning of Period III in Laiiuni onwards, 
say from about 750;'" this concentration of wealth seems much more striking than 
that attested by hoards of bronze in earlier periods.^ I take it that what was happening 
was that certain dominant groups, whose dominance was expressed in terms of control 
over extensive land-holdings, were sdmula ted by the availability of status-defming 
and status-enhancing luxury imports to demand from the lower orders an agricultural 
surplus which could be exchanged Ibr these imports; in other words the origin of the 
wealth of the upper orders in early Latium locupletes was derived Irom the land.'' 

It is also clear, however, that a surplus was available to what was becoming an 
urban community, as well as to individuals, and that thb surplus could be deployed 
for communal purposes in quite complex ways. I accept the substantial accuracy of 
literary records of temple building in Rome, confirmed by archaeological finds, and 
it seems likely that more was inv oked than mere distraining on goods f)r scrx ircs. In 
other words, both materials and skills had to be bought for the (oiniiiuni;\ and in 
some cases bought Ironi abroad. I am also inclined to accept as authentic at any rate 
some of the early records of purchases of corn from abroad. I shall argue later that 
taxation in Rome belongs with the introduction of pay for the army and suspect that 
for an earlier period some form of liturgy system existed for raising money, when 



18 Note thftt in I'.truria tin- pr.u tiic of mrakiiiti 
ol:gects of value with the iiamc of the donor and 
scmietimes also of the recipient di-sapprars 
about 550. sec \\ Cristofani. PdelP 1975. 132, 
'II "dono" neU'Etruria aruiica'. It is attrac- 
tive to link the devdopment of Ma moneta* 
and the end of 'i! dono'. 

19 Sec C. Ampolo. Dd'A 1970-71, 37, "Su aicuni 
inutaineiiti social! nel Lazio tra TVIII e il V 
secolo', csp. 46 9 for the tomh-finds, also the 
discti.s.sion after the pa|)< r ; D.R. Ridgway, 
1976. 211, for the date. 

20 R. Heroni. PdelF 1969, 134 = ludy before the 
Romans (p. 10, n.l8), 7, 'From Bronze Age to 



Iron Age'; M.A. Fitgazzda Ddpino, in PCIA 

IV, 43. 

21 I am not persuaded by F. Tamborini, Alk. 1 930, 

299 and 452, ' La vita eronomira nella Roma 
dcgli ultimi rc', that Etruscan influence made 
Rome a mercantile and manuracturin^ centre 

in the sixth century, in which trade guilds 
pla\ed their part; nor by A. Allc)ldi, Juilnlnrn 
Hardt 13 (Geneva, I967't. 223. 'Zur Struktur 
des Romerstaatcs', at 266. that the early 
Roman economy was pastoral not agricultural. 
A. Watson, Rome of ihe Twelve Tables (Prince- 
ton, 1975), 4, n.3. notes that "the importance 
farming is to be observed in many of the 
provisitnu of the XII Tables*. 
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booty did not suffice. But it seems likely that any liturgy system functioned in terms 

of a designated monetary unit from Servius I'ullius onwards. 

At all c\rnt^, iht rerord ol temple building and the arehaeologieal evidenee of 
imports lo Rome show ihai both individuals and the community became poorer 
between the early fifUi century and the fourth century, no doubt largely as a result 
of the not conspicuously successful warfare of the period. The indebtedness of some 
of the plebs, presumably as a result of loans in kind, and the political ambitions of 
f>ili(Ts combined to produce confrontation between plebeians and patricians. The 
ultimately peaeeful resolution of the conflict elearly owed much lo the availability 
of land to all elements ol Roman society as a result of the increasingly succ essful wars 
of the fourth century and ihc consequent enrichment of everyone relative to w hat each 
had possessed before.^ Meanwhile, over the fifth and fourth centuries, in the interests 
of deploying the whole community to aid the process of conquest, there gradually 
evolved the complex arlic ulaiicm of the entire citizen body which characterised Rome 
of the middle and late Republic. 

As mentioned above, ancient authors from Timaeus onwards believed tliat a 
complex division oi the people into property cla.sscs dclincd in monetary terms Ibrmed 
the basis of army recruitment and political organisaliun from the time of Servius 
Tullius.^ I find this implausible, but the question is in the present context 
unimportant. We need to know, however, by what date property classes Mrithin the 
citizen body had emerged at Rome. 

The question is bound up with the problem of the introduction of money taxation; 
for the institution oC (> ihutuni presumably presupposes a knowledge of the property held 
by the citizens of Rome. Tnbulum presumably in turn came into existence to fund 
pay for the army. 

According to Roman tradition, the introduction of pay for the army took place 
in connection with the siege of Vdi in 406. The fact that the information is preserved 

by Diod i us xiv, 16, 5, as well as by Livy, iv, 59, 1 1 60, 8, is perhaps encouraging, 
since he perhaps used sources writing earlier than the large-scale in\ ention of Roman 
histon,' between 500 and 3()() that took place from the late second ( cntury onwards.*'* 
it is in any case certain that the adoption of pay antedates the adoption of coinage 
and also that the teveb of pay were a great deal lower than the three asses a day 
probably attested for the second century.^ The first point emerges from the word 



22 The centrality of the land problem in the 
political struggles of the early Republic 
emer g es clearly from the stqurnrc of leges 
agrariae, culminating in the Lex Licinia Scxtia 
of 367 (on the authenticity of which sec my 
remark-sin CR 1971, 253 1. 

23 The classic tcxu are Livy i, 42-3 ; Dion. Hal. iv, 
15-17. 

24 For the sources of IKodonis see A. Klotz, 



RhM 1937, 206. 'Diodors rOmischc Annalcn'; 
sliftendium triffUx for the cavalry appears in Livy 
vii, 41, 8(342 BC). 
25 There is no way of telling whether the system 
of deductions from pa\ to cover food and so 
on provided by the state goes back to the 
beginning or evolved later. For three asses a 
day in the second century, see p. 149. 
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sHpeadiumf implying, as Roman antiquarians saw, that pay was originally weighed out, 
not counted out.^* I'he second point emerges from a consideration of the early history 
of the Roman coinai^r. A> we shall sec. Roman bronze coinage from 214 onwards 
had as by far its coniniotK st di'iioniination ihc as. in which soldiers wrrr h\ thru paid. 
This was not true before 211, when the as was relatively uncommon and fractions 
of the as far commoner. The change in pattern of issue no doubt reflects the fact that 
before 214 soldiers were paid, daily, less than an as and therefore paid in fractions 
of the as, which formed as a result the dominant element of the circulating medium 

Other ex idence supports the date of 406 as that at which pay was instituted for 
the Roman army, e\ idence deriving from the existence of the institutions of tributum 
and indemnities levied on foreign peoples. For the Livian traditions on tributum and 
on indemnities levied on foreign peoples, presumably to help fund army pay, are 
remarkably consistent with the date of 406 for the adoption of pay; and it is hardly 
likely that invented traditions would have bothered to be so consistent.^^ Army pay, 
to be finaticcd from revenue from public land, is proposed in 424 (Livy iv, 36, 2), 
shortly before its actual institution. 'I"he repercussions of that act then echo through 
the succeeding pages of Livy, with stifn'mimm arni\ pavi regularly linked with 
tributum.''^ Actual levies of tributum are mentioned, clearly anachroriisiically, in 508 and 
495,^ then in 378, 377 and 347.^ Indemnities levied on foreign peoples are mentioned, 
again clearly anachronistically, in 475 (Livy ii, 54, 1), then regularly from 394 
onwards.'' 

It remains extraordinarily difficult to assess the economic consequences of the 
introduction at Rome oi regular taxation and stale pavments. One mav assume that 
the developed Roman census s\ stcm with five separate property t lasst s evolved 
gradually after 406, in order to graduate the burden of contributing tributum according 
to the diflerent levels of wealth in Roman society.'' There is no way of telling just 
how the different levels came to be fixed, but it is worth at least asking how the 



26 Pliny, AH xxxiii, 42 3; Isidi>rt' xvi, 18, 8; tee 
aho VaiTO, in Nonius 853 L, stipendium 
nppe'!ab<dar ipud aes milili \menslre aul annuum 
daOalur; a fragineniary dcliiiiiion ofKcsius, s.v. 
[Fondo], may be restored to convey the 
information that bronze passed by weight 
betorc the adoption of coinage; for aes in 
niiliiury pay see a]so Fcstus 2 L, 61 L, 358-9 
L and the word mmius. 

27 livy caauaHy assumes pay for Etruscan soldiers 
in 508 (ii, 12, 7), as he dru^ lin ll<'mi< .m in 
362 (vii, 7, 3) and for Samniie in 29b ;x, 16, 8). 

28 iv, 60, 4-5; v, 4, 5-7; 5, 4; 10, 3-10; II, 5; 12, 
3 1 3 ; 20. 5 8; cf. x, 46, 6; Festus 508 L; Pliny, 
Ah xxxiv, 23. 

29 ii, 9, 6 (see R.M. OpMc od Ue.)\ 23, 5. 



30 vi, 31, 4; 32, 1 i for building the city wall, for 
which sec Rnma .MaSaS^itbUicma (Rome, 
1973 1, 7; ; vii. 27. 4. 

31 V, 27, 15 (1-alisci); 32, 5 Volsinii); viii, 2, 4 
(Samnites); 36, 11 (Samnitrs ; ix, 41, 7 
(Etruscans) ; 43, 6 (Hernici) ; 43, 21 (.Samnites) ; 
X. 5, 12 (Etruscans); 46, 12 (Falisri). The 
IcNying of indemnities never displaced the 
mulcting offoreign peoples ufiiome of their land 
(on which see E. Gabba on Appian, BC i, 7, 26) . 

32 Note also the tax on orphans attributed to 
Camillus and 403 (Plutarch, Cam. 2) and the 
oieaima Kbertatis, first attested for 357 (Livy vii, 
16, 7), both presumably evoked by the need to 
raise money for army pay. 
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qualifying level for the lowest class came to be fixed. This involves the problem of 

the heredium. 

Two iugera were ret^arded bv N'arrn. RH i, 10, 2, as forming the standard htredium 
of early Rome (for the worci noic XII Tab. 7, 3); ihc possibility that ihe figure is not 
wholly imagined is suggcsicd by the fact that colonial allotments were sometimes of 
two iugera in relatively recent times.^' Since two h^era are inadequate to support a 
family, one must suppose that if a Roman peasant possessed two u^mt he also had 
access to other land. In the late Republic there was a category of common land and 
it is reasonable to suppose that a peasant mij^ht suppleiTU-nt an inrotTic from his Irrt hold 
by grazing on such common land; it is also possible tluil a pcasantrx' dependent on 
rich members of the elite was dependent precisely because it paid ;^in kindj for the 
right to use some of thdr land, in addition to its own.'^ 

If, however, recruitment of peasants to the legions was to be based, as it was, on 
the {possession of the property qualification of the lowest class, it was necessary for 
this tri h( set at a level which included the holders of two iugera allotments in colonies 
and elsewhere, 1 suspect that at this level the designation of a figure in asses and the 
assessment of p^ropertv were largely arbitrary processes and sometimes wonder how 
much the property qualilu aiion for serving in the legions ever really meant. 

As for the Imedium itself, this seems to me also an arbitrary endty. I suspect that 
at some date before the adopdon of a system of five classes and periiaps during the 
reign of Servius Tullius, freehold tenure of land, some land, was accepted as a necessary 
qualification for service in the l^ons and the figure was arbitrarily fixed at two it^«ra, 
the amount of land a man and an ox could ploueh in a day. 

When Rome introduced coined money, she moved with relative rapidity to a use 
of it that was for the ancient world not unsophisticated. Although we can only see 
very dimly what is happening in the period before the introducdon of coinage, we can 
see enough, I think, to be aware of its importance. Building on the experiences gained 
in the state enterprises of the period of the monarchy and the early R* i)ublic, Rome 
created a complex taxation svstem based on assessments of property which al the top 
levels must have borne some relationship to reality and went on to use that system 
to fund an army which eventually conquered the Mediterranean. 



33 E. Gabba, RIL 1978, 250, 'Per la tradiztone 
deirhcrcdium ronuilio". argurs that thr 
heredium is a learned construct of the second 
century BC ; I aji^ee that many features of the 
relevant traditidti arc such a OODStniCt, but I 
am not sure that all are. 

34 I note in passing that the relative emancipation 
of the Rntnan pca.saiiii y fluriiig thr fifth and 
fourth ccnturicrs presumably lid to the need for 
alternative dependent labcHir and luspect that 
slavery is already more important in early 



Rome than is normally suspected. The pronu* 

ncncr of slavery as an institution iti tlir fifth 
century is reflected in the Twelve Tablet, 
Mrhich allude both to testamentary manumission 

and to succession t<i ftccdincn. For the fourth 
century sec M.l. Kinlcy, Ancient Ulavery and 
Modem Uedogy (London, 1980), 83. See W.V. 
Harris. War and hnpfruiHsm : C)xford, 1979', 59, 
for the enslavement of some 60,000 war captives 
by Rome between 297 and 293. 
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In ilir late fourth century tlic production and use ofcoinat^c in south Italy were largely 
limucd to the poleis of Magna (iraecia l l'ig. '^]. Large silver and silver fractions of 
Tarentum, Metapontum, Heraclea, Thurium (occasionally siill of Sybaris), Groton, 
Caulonia, Locri, Terina and Velia circulated together in the area; a few hoards contain 
a small number of pegasi^ a few other hoards contain gold of Tarentum, Metapontum 
or Locri, two hoards consist of gold of Tarentum and Macedon or of Macedon and 
Ptolemy I App. 3); two hoards, of bronze of Metapontum from Metapontum < l(i(JH 
1935: fonifnirc Mori.Anl. 1973, 180 (Pisticci) and 226 iMatera i, of silver Iractions 
of Croiou lioni Croiou \1GLH 1939), perhaps reflect a tendency aliested elsewhere 
for small change to circulate locally (Map 7). 

In the ckora of Rhegium the circulating medium seems as usual to have been Sicilian 
{IGCH 1944, 1945); while in Campania the coinage of Neapolis and related mints 
was apparcndy dominant (see below . 

Fxreptions to the pattern of localised circulation are few: a hoard from Sala 
Consilina in the X'allo di Diano contained, not surprisingly, a few pieces of Neapolis 
and Poscidonia as well as the issues characteristic of hoards from 1 areniutn and the 
south; and a few pieces of Posddonia found their way into one hoard from 
Metapontum; one hoard from Cariati on the coast between Thurium and Croton 
contained, perhaps surprisingly, material of Tarentum and the south, Sicilian material 
and Campanian material. 

The Sala Clonsilina hoard is interesting as evidence of the prnclralion of Greek 
coinage into Lucanian territory; in addition, (ireek (oinage ptiutraicd into the 
interior of Bruitium and into Messapian and Pcucetian territory, appearing as far north 
as Altamura and Ruvo. As far as Lucania and Brutdum are con<xmcd, it is worth 
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recalling the continuation of bronze coinage at Poseidonia after the Lucanian takeover 
and the production of essentially similar coinages at Greek Croton or Locri, Oscanised 
Medma, Hipponium or Laus, Bruttian Consentia. 

As far as Apulia is concerned, bronze coinage was produced at Messapian Uzentum, 
probably early in the third century, while a large number of Apulian mints struck 
silver obols and occasionally diobols or hcmiobols, Naretum, Caelia, Rubi, Canusium, 
Arpi, Teate. The issues of Arpi are varied and prolific and clearly cover a substantial 
period; there is in addition an issue of didrachms from Arpi. A somewhat worn obol 
of Arpi occurred in the Torchiarolo hoard, which places the issue some time before 
265 (App. 5); the didrachms appear to be of the same weight standard as that of 
Tarentum before its reduction around 280 (p. 34). All these coinages probably belong 
to the period before the effective involvement of Rome in the area with the Pyrrhic 
War, along with the bronzes of Naretum and the earliest bronzes of Arpi. 

The most remarkable area is Campania, where coinage on the Greek model was 
produced on a large scale by Oscan communities, whether Oscanised Greek poleis such 
as Cumae or communities which had never been Greek. The monetary history of 
Campania is indeed crucial to an understanding of that of Rome (Fig. 4). For the 




3 The coinage of Magna Graecia 

Didrachm of Tarentum, Period VI: 

Horseman r., crowning horse; above, ZA; below, AFAGflN/Dolphin-rider 1., holding 
tripod; above, TAPAZ; below, TAZ BM 1918-2^37 

Drachm of Tarentum: 

Helnieted head of Athena r./Owl r. with olive-branch; on I., TAP BMCIlaly 310 

Diobol of Tarentum: 

Helmeted head of Athena r./Heracles strangling lion; above, owl BM 1946-1-1-245 

Didrachm of Heraclea: 

Facing head of Athena; on 1., monogram; on r., E/Facing Heracles crowned by Victory; 
on 1., [HPAKAEI]£2N; on r., OlAfiN BM 1918-2-4-7 
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Goins^e of Gumae continued after the Samnite takeover in 421/0 (p. 10) and coinages 
were also produced for 'Hyrina' (the commonest form of the legend), Nola, the 

Campani ( = Capua), the Fenserni, 'Fistdia* (the commonest form of the legend) 
and Allifae. In my view, not (»nl\ was roinaj^e produced at Ncapolis throughout the 
fourth century, but at least Cumae and liyrina also contmued to strike didrachms 
down to and perhaps beyond the middle of the fourth eentury.' Fistelia and Allifae 
Struck prolific issues of obols and smaller pieces for mudi of the century. There was 
even a revival of coinage at Cumae later in the century (surely before 338) ; and the 
earlier fourth-century coinages of Campania were very much in circulation at the 
end of the eentury. 

Much of the Campanian material in cjurstion appears in a ihirH-rrntiiry hoard from 
Calvi Risorta {Cales, App. 4): didraehms, a hemidraehm and obols from the drcek 
polis of Neapolis, didrachms from the Oscanised polis of Cumae, didrachms of Hyrina 

1 M.H. Crawford, CR 1983, 108; for the hoards 
see App. 4. For the mint of Fistelia see App. 
B. 
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4 The coinage of Campania in the fourth century 

Didrachm of Neapolis: 

Head of Parthenope r. ; behind, Artemis with two torches; below, APT(EMI]fdoros;i/ 

Man-faced bull r. crowned by Victory; below, monogram; in exergue, 

[N]EOnOAITQ[Nl ^ BM 1946-1-1-68 

Obol of Fistelia: 

Facing head/Dolphin, barley-corn, mussel; around, yj.r//«j BM 1946-1-1-87 

and Nola, obols of Allifac, didrachms and obols of Fistelia and anonymous obols 
normally attributed to Fistelia [compare the Frasso Telesino, Campania and C'apua 
hoards); the Calvi Risorta hoard also contains one obol of th<' Pcripoloi Pitanatai, 
clearly a group of mercenaries similar to the Mamcrlinij but functioning as an 
autonomous unit somewhere in the south of Italy. 

The earliest issues of Roman coinage arc to be seen not simply as a response to the 
exigencies generated by the need to operate in an area accustomed to the use of coinage, 
but also as a stage in the coinage of Greek and Oscan Campania. Taken as a whole, 
the earliest stage of the Roman Republican coinage consists of silver and token bronze 
fractions on the Greek model and cast bronze coins based on an as or unit weighing 
a Roman pound or thereabouts. There is no doubt that by the time we get to the 
F'irst Punic War, the issues in the two sequences were produced in parallel (sec below). 
But it is no longer possible to hold that (with the insignificant exception of two tiny 
bronze issues) the two sequences began together in 280 and hence that the issues in 

5 The Mars/Horse's head ROMANO issue 

Didrachm of Rome. RRC, no. 13/1 : 

Helmeted head of bearded Mars 1.; behind, oak-spray/Horse's head r. on base; behind, 
corn-ear; on base, ROMANO BM 1949-4-11-967 (obv.), 1946-1-1-33 (rev.) 
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the two sequences were produced in parallel from ihc beginning. It is now clear that 
tfic carliesi Roman issue of silver coinage is of about 310 300, and the early stages 

of ihc two scqufTH cs must therefore be considered separately. 

The earliest Roman didrachm is that which beats the types Helmeted head of 
bearded Mars/Horse's head ROMANO, accompanied by a silver fraction (Fig. 5).^ 
The latter is a minor puzzle, since it is known from two citations, which may be of 
the same specimen; it is not (or they are not) now available for study and the paucity 
of the material makes it hard to say whether the denomination is a twelfth of a 
didrachm (an obol) or a tenth of a didrachm (a litra) ; the former view is clearly right 
on other cjrounds.' 

The diriraehm poses ])ri)l)lerns ol a more serious nature. The hoard e\ idenre now 
available makes it clear that the issue belongs in the late Iburth century.^ Given this, 
Metapontum, never more than a tentative suggestion, is clearly impossible as a mint; 
the weight standard, about 7.3 gm., is that of Neapolis, but there are difficulties in 
the way of regarding Neapolis as the mint, as Andrew Burnett points out; to assign 
the issue to Rome is to assign it to a vacuum, for no other silver issues can be assigned 
to Rome for a e;eneratlon or more and this issue never circulated there. 

Perhaps one should tr\ a different tack and consider the purpose of tlie issue, hearing 
in mind the fact that the wcighi standard is that of Neapolis, not that of l arenium, 
rather hi^er at 7.9 gm., and the fact that the issue had no successor anywhere for 
a generation. An isolated issue suggests an isolated cause and the most obvious 
candidate is the building of the Via Appia from Rome to Capua, perhaps between 
312 and 308; if this is right, the issue can be regarded as a Campanian issue (though 
we shall see that it circulated elsewhere) and it does not matter \ery much preciselv 
wliere it was actually struck. The issue was perhaps produced in improvised 
surroundings; only four obverse dies were used, but fifteen reverse dies, ' an abnormally 
high ratio of obverse to reverse dies. 

Two bronze issues reinforce the view that the early Roman use of struck coinage 
consisted in producing it as an isolated ad, w ithout impact on practice in Rotne (Fig. 
6); they are the small issue with the ptinl\ Neapolitan types Head of Apollo/ Forepart 
of man-headed bull PQMAi^N, struck at Neapolis on some imknown occasion soon 



2 RRC, no. 13; A. Burnett, QTu 1978, 121, 'The 
fir.st Roman silver coins " ; Romano may represent 
the genitive plural Romanoi rum] or the archaic 
Jioma>u>(fi), with ffummiu understood; compare 
the two alternative legends on the coina;^ of 
NVajiiilis p. 34 I. 

3 In Sicily and in Magna Graccia the didrachm 
was known as a nomof, it contained ten litmi 
in Siril\ .Hid sometimrs in Magna Cirarria, 
where the subdivision into twelve oboloi was also 
used. The numismatic evidence (see above) 



makes it clear that the obol, and not the liira, 
was the norm in Campania. 

4 A. Burnett, .S'A'ft 1977, 91, 'The coinages of 
Rome and Magna Graccia in the late fourth 
and third centuries BC'. R L6vique, in Les 
Di: 'ihiatim.^ ii Rom,- 2 Ronn-. 19R0 . "La 
gciicse ci les premieres reductions du mon- 
nayagp romain*, says nothing of interest. 

5 For the types see RRC II, p.713; A. Burnett 
(n.2), 131. 
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6 Early Roman bronze coinage 

Bronze of Neapolis : 

Laureate head of AjX)Ilo r./Forepart of man-faced bull r. above waves, star on flank; 

above, NEOnOAlTQN; behind, lyre BMC Italy 148 

Bronze of Rome, RRC, no. 1 / 1 : 

Laureate head of Apollo r./ Forepart of man-faced bull r., star on flank; above, 

PQMAIQN Vienna 
Bronze of Rome, RRC, no. 2/1 : 

Helmeied head of Minerva r./Man-faced bull r. ; above, star; in exergue, [RJOMANO 

Naples, Fl 13828 



after the treaty between Rome and Neapolis of 326 and virtually forming part of the 
coinage of Neapolis,*' and an issue known from a single specimen with the types 
Helmeted head of Minerva/ Man-headed bull [R]OMANO. This is a heavier piece, 
weighing 6.14 gm., and is probably also an issue at Neapolis (RRC, no. 2). Our 
knowledge of the history of the period docs not allow us to say why either issue was 
produced, but it is worth emphasising that both must because of their unparalleled 
nature reflect events of some importance. It is also worth emphasising that their 
production will have ensured the continuation of at least some Roman involvement 
in the production of coinage. 

It is only in or after the Pyrrhic War that a relatively unbroken sequence of Roman 
struck coinage begins, with the didrachm Head of Apollo/Horse galloping ROMANO 
(Fig. 7).' Struck from ten obverse and nine reverse dies, the i.ssue was produced aroimd 
270; given that the fourth Roman didrachm issue is essentially a coinage of the First 
Punic War (see below) and that the third issue was quite .substantial, it seems best 
to assign the second issue to the period of the Pyrrhic War. I see no particular rea.son 
to a.ssign it to Rome and the mint is best left uncertain. The obverse type can and 



6 RRC, no.l ; A. Burnett (n.2), 126 (300-280, but 
probably somrwhat earlier), at ti.4 refuting V. 
Picozzi, Qlu 1979, 1!>9, 'Q. Oguinio, C. Fabio 
coss'. The date in the 3.30s advanced by M. 
Caccamo Caltabiano, RSA 1981, 33, 'La seric 
PQMAIQN ", is impossible. 



7 RRC, no. 15; A. Burnett, QTic 1980, 169, 'The 
second issue of Roman didrachms'. The revised 
chronology for the early coinage of the 
Republic involves abandoning the hypothesis 
advanced in RRC I, pp. 42-3, that it was under 
the control of the censors; we do not know what 
administrative arrangements were made. 
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7 The Apollo/Horsc ROMANO and Hcrculcs/Wolf and twins ROMANO issues 

Didrachm of Rome, RRC, no. 15/ lb: 

Laureate head of Apollo I.; before, ROMANO/Horse galloping r. ; above, star 

Paris, dc Luyncs 

Didrachm of Rome, RRC, no. 20/1 : 

Head of Hercules r., hair bound with ribbon/Shc-wolf r., suckling twins; in exergue, 
ROMANO BMcasl 



should be seen as precisely evoked by the situation in which Rome found herselfduring 
the Pyrrhic War, with a pressing need to represent herself as a friend and defender 
of the Greek poleis of Magna Graccia (I sec the reverse type as a variant of the Horse's 
head type of the previous issue). For to the Greek world after 279/8, Apollo symbolised 
chiefly his role as a defender of civilisation against barbarism, arising out of the 
salvation of Delphi from the Gauls in that year; but successful resistance to the Gauls 
was a Roman achievement as well as a Greek one; it is likely that, in placing Apollo 
on her independent silver coinage, Rome was aware of Apollo as the symbol of the 
victory of 279/8 and concerned to adopt him as the symbol of her own recent victories 
over the Gauls of 295 and 284 282." 

One further issue of didrachms preceded the First Punic War, that with Head of 
Hercules/She-wolf and twins ROMANO, substantially larger than either of the first 
two issues (RRC, no. 20, Fig. 7). It cannot be assigned with any certainty to a particular 
mint and it is perhaps best to be agnostic rather than assign it to Rome; for that 
assignation is based on the supposed significance for Rome of the types - Hercules is 
perhaps Hercules Victor, the she-wolf suckles Romulus and Remus - and on the fact 
that in the literary tradition 269/8, close to if not in fact the date of the issue, was 
remembered iis a crucial date in the history of the Roman coinage. The sources are 
contradictory and in part clearly wrong:" the Periocha of Livy and Zonaras record 



8 Sec, at greater length, Rome and the (iretk East. 
Conquest and Culture (forihcoming; , Ch.l. 

9 Conveniently available in Rerum Rom. h'ontes, 
238 9; I do not propose to analyse the obvious 
errors in Pliny (H. Zehnacker. Ktrma 1979, 169, 
'Pline I'Ancien ct I'hi.stoirc dc la monnaie 



romaine'. disi u.s.srs the consequences of Pliny's 
moralising approach;. We should actually be 
much better off" if thi.s wretched text did not 
exist, despite the further attempt to rescue its 
credit by E. Lo Cascio, .1//.V 1980^81, 335, 'II 
primo denarius', at 3.')4-7. 
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that the Roman people now used silver for the first time, Pliny that sUver was now 
struck for the first time i by Rome l Jerome and Syneellus that silver was now struck 
in Rome for the first time. Andrew Burnett first suggested that what fies behind all 
this is the dihlnbulion ol the proceeds of the sale oi booty described in Dionysius xx, 
17, and this inference may be strei^thened by the observation that Zonaras* account 
of the victory in question immediately precedes his notice of the use of silver at Rome.'^ 
If this is r^ht, no inference may be drawn about the production of coinage at Rome; 
the problem also arises of how far the distribution took place in Roman coin (wherever 
struck'!, foreiG[n coin or silver bullion by weiti;ht. I have no certainty as to what the 
answers are; but it is worth ol)sir\inu; that the distribution precedes by a few years 
the production of the fourth issue of Roman didrachms [see below; ; coinage had arrived 
in Rome and its production stretches in an almost unbroken line from this mmnent 
to the fall of the Roman Empire in the west 

The long history of the use of money at Rome (Ch.2) makes it unlikely that the 
arrival of coinage had in the first instance any very dramatic effect, whether on public 
finance or on private economic activity, quite apart from the small scale of the early 
Roman issues. The period of the Pyrrhic War. however, was a period of i liange in 
the monetary history of Magna Graecia : the needs of war provoked among both friends 
and enemies of Rome a number of very substantial coinages, the strains of war led 
in some cases to reductions in weight or to resort to debasement, for some mints the 
events of these years put an end to all production of coinage, established patterns of 
circulation were altered. 

If one rejects as fictional the notices (jf Roman involvement in lapygia in .307 and 
302, Roman military acti\ ity south or east of Saniniuni before the Pyrrhic War can 
be seen to be limited to occasional forays for short distances into Lucania or Apulia. 
But the foundation of Venusia in 291 was folloMred by Roman intervention in Thurium 
perhaps in 285 and certainly in 282. In the latter year garrisons were also placed in 
Croton, Locri and Rhegium. Thurium was recovered by Tarentum already in 282; 
in 280, the vear after ihr outbreak of war, Croton and Loeri rebelled against Rome, 
while contrf)! ol Rheguini was only retained l)y its garrison by means of a massacre 
of the inhabitants. It was only from 277 onwards that Rome gradually succeeded in 
regaining control; Croton and Locri were probably recovered in that year, and 
Pyrrhus was finally defeated at Malventum, renamed Beneventum, in 275. The 
surrender of Tarentum followed in 272. 

When war broke out between Rome and Tarentum in 28 1 , Tarentum, Metapontum, 
Heraclea, Thurium. Croton. Locri, Velia and Neapolis were all major producers of 
silver coinage (laulonia. 1 rrina and Poseidonia had ceased striking siUer by 300). 
Tarentum, Metapontum, Herai ka, I hurium and Croton were all forced to reduce 

10 A. Bunnett (n.4J, 116; he would not now 
necosariiy hdd that no lilver coinage was 
struck at Rome until after 269. 
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8 The coinage of Locri 

Didrachm of Locri : 

Lauirair head <)r/.«'u.s 1.; hrlow, mono)^ram/Roma seated r. crowned bv Pistis I.; on 1., 
PQMA; on r., nilTIZ; in exergue, AOKPQN ' B\I PCG V C 14 

Tetradrachm ofPyrrhus: 

Head of Zeus I., wearincf oak-wreath; below, A/Dione seated I., holding sceptre; on I., 
nVPPOY; on r., BAZIAEQZ BM 1946 1 1-656 



the weight standard of their didrachms in the face of the burden imposed by the war, 
from 7.9 gm. to 6.6 gm. It is also striking that such analy.ses as are available of silver 
of Magna Graecia show almost without exception a silver content of about 90 per 
cent or a little more l App. C). The range is about the same as that covered by the 
analyses of D.R. Walker of Roman didrachms down to and including the issue 
produced during the First Punic War." In the present state of the evidence, since 
none of the Greek issues analysed can be closely dated, it is not pos.sible to say whether 
the Pyrrhic War had any effect other than to bring about a reduction in weight at 
Tarentum and the other mints. It would be worth undertaking a proper series of 
analyses. As Metapontum. Heracica, Thurium and Croton were knocked out of the 
war, they ceased to strike silver, mostly for ever.'- 

During the war, Locri struck leiradrachms of Attic weight for Pyrrhus; after this 
alien issue, she produced the last of her own silver issues, didrachms of reduced weight 
standard (7.25-7.10 gm., close to that of the Hercules/Wolf and twins ROMANO 
issue) with Pistis crowning Roma as the reverse type (Fig. 8}. The great city of 
Tarentum alone survived the effect of the war to go on producing silver coinage as 
an ally of Rome tluriug llie First Punic War and again, in the course of her revolt 
from Rome, during the Second Punic War. 



1 1 D.R. Walker, in MflaUurgy in Aumismatia I 
( London, 1980 ), 56. For the next !^oup of issues 
see p.42. 



12 .VIetaponium struck a small issue for the 
Lucanian allies of the Brettii durin;^ the Second 
Punit War, sec p. 69. For later bronze of 
Heraclea, and of Thurium as Clopia, see p.71. 
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It b reasonable to hypothrsisr that it was the Pyrrhic War which evoked the 
substantial issues in silver of Rome's allies V< Ii;i and Neapolis in these years (see Table 
1). \'elia struck no siKcr thereafter, though ue shall see (p. 71) that she produced 
a substantial bronze coinage as late as the hrsl century. Neapolis, however, continued 
to strike silver and bronze; she produced an enormous Lisue of didrachms and bronzes, 
both distinguished by the presence of the letters tZ on the reverse, which bdong to 
the period of the First Punic War (Fig. 9). There f(^owed a group of issues, of bronze 
only, but of considerable complexity, with ax different types in simultaneous 
production: 

Head of Apollo/Man-headed bull with Victory above 

Head of Apollo/Lyre and omphalos, Head of Dioscurus/Horseman 



TABLE 1 . Early Roman silver coinage 



TARENTUM 


VELIA 


NEAPOLIS 


Date 


ROME 


V 


\V 


Head r./ 
NEOnOAITHI^ 






VI 


VII 
VIII 


Hrad r./ 
NEOnOAITQN2 


305/300 


Man/Horae's head 


Reduction^ 






280 




VII 


IX 


Head 1./ 

No letter, E, 
IB,BI 


270 


Apollo/ Horse 


VIII* 




Head 1./IZ 




Hercules/ Wolf and twins 

Roma/Victory 



The periods are those of A J. Evans for Tarentum, CM. Kraay (in SJiG (Oxford)) for Velia. 
The construcdon of the table owes much to A. Burnett 

1 Thr pf!;iisi (<r.\rarn;inia ~)5 of which fonned thc <mly ooD^taUan denicnt in the Mesigiie hoard (/GCXf 
1971), belong to this period. 

2 There are abo two anomakma pieces, A. Burnett, SJfR 1977, 96, n.20. 

3 The weight rrdtiriion, to 6.6 gm,, occurs also at Metapontum, Heraclea, Thurium and Croton. 

4 1 he production of the so-called Campano-Tarcntinc issues belongs in this period (A. Burnett, in Coin 
Hoanb 4, 42) ; their legends are Tarendne, their typology part Tarendne and part Campanian, thdr 

weight standard Campanian. Tlie scries remains mysterious; it only seems to turn up, rather worn, 
in much later hoards, and then with predominantly Campanian material \l(iCH 1992, Gioia del Colle; 
IGCH 1994, Lucania 1860; IGCH 2019 = Coin Hoards 3, 46, Catanzaro; Coin Hoards 1, 70, 
MonteiTiordano; IGCH 2009 = Com Hoards 4, 42, South Italy; IGCH 2011, Scssa; IGCH 2210, 
Vulcauo; other hoards are even less rcvcahng). The issue of didrachim at Tcate also belongs in this 
period (A. Burnett, loc.dt.). 
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Head of Artcmis/Cornucopiae, Head of Apollo/Tripod 
Head of Apollo/Forepart of man-headed bull. 

It is not easy to oHer a convincing reason for the cessation of silver coinage at Velia 
before 264 and of all coinage at Neapolis before 218; Roman intervention is clearly 
not in question and one is left to hypothesise exhaustion of resources; but why? 

The years between 300 and the surrender of Tarentum saw a number of changes 
in the patterns of c irculation hitherto characteristic of Magna Graecia and Campania, 
the most obvious being of course the appearance of Mars/Horse s head ROMANO 
didrachms on the scene. Flight hoards are now known with this as their only Roman 
issue, three Campanian, four Apulian, two Lucanian. The penetration of the first issue 
of Roman didrachms into south-eastern Italy is indeed part of a larger phenomenon, 
the penetration of Campanian material in general. I'his is a quite new feature of the 
monetary history of Magna Graecia at the beginning of the third century and is clearly 
to be related to Roman activity in the area in general and to the Pyrrhic War in 
particular. The other side of the coin is represented by the Capua (Santa Maria Capua 




9 The third-century coinage of Neapolis 

Didrachm of Nrapolis: 

Head of Parthenope 1. ; behind, facing head of Helios/Man-faccd bull r., crowned by 
Victory; below, I; in exergue, AOnOAITON BMCItaly 122 

Bronze of Neapolis: 

Laureate head of Apollo 1.; before, NEOnOAITON; behind, M/Man-faced bull r., 
crowned by Victory; below, IZ; in exergue, KE BMCItaly 211 

Bronze of Neapolis: 

Laureate head of Apollo 1.; behind, monogram/Lyre and omphalos; in exergue, 
NEOnOAITQN and laurel-branch tied with fillet BMCItaly 236 

Bronze of Neapolis: 

Laureate head of Apollo 1.; l>ehind, cornucopiae/Tripod ; around, NEOnOAITfiN 

BMCItaly 204 
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Vetere) hoard (?), where Campanian material, the Roman issues with Mars/Horse*s 
head and Roma/ Victory, two pieces of Roman cast bronze coinage and material from 

Tarentum, Mrtapontum. Croton and Vclia arc associated (App. 5). 

The pattern of the hoards ol Magna Cjraccia in this period also rctlccls activity ol" 
Pyrrhus with which the Romans were not directly connected, the Sicilian adventure. 
For it is with Pyrrhus' return from Sicily that the presence otptgasi in Bruttium b 
to be connected;*' some of the hoards contain in addition Sicilian material proper 
and issues of Pyrrhus himsdf (App. 6). 

Perhaps the most decisive consequence of the Pyrrhic War, however, and even more 
of the First Punic War was the spread of the use of coined money on the Greek model 
to the Appennine areas ol" Italv. \Vr have already liad oc casion to notice in dilTerenl 
contexts a number of hoards from Lucania, Irom the cast close to Apulia, insofar as 
localised (App. 5). The phenomenon b in fact far more widespread (App. 7;. 

Within a single overall picture, one difference b immediately apparent, namely the 
earlier arrival of coinage in Lucania, Samnium, the territory of the Frentani and the 
territory of the Marsi than among the peoples of the northern Appeiniiiu s. I his is 
partly the result of the earlier hbtory of the areas concerned, partly the result of 

geographical fac tors. 

We have seen (p.l2; that Lucania and the territory of the Frentani were both 
areas characterised by contact with and imports from Magna Graeda in the classical 
period. The same is true for parts of Samnium, notably the area near Beneventum 

(p.l2). And it must also be likely that existing links between Samnite Campania, 
areas of Samnium close to Campania and more distant areas facilitated the penetration 
of coined money in the tliitd century. 1 he case of Bene\enlum is iiiierestinu;, since 
it is probable that the loundation of the Latin colony in 268 is to be seen as in part 
explaining the presence of the material in the Benevento hoard. But the area had always 
occupied an intermediate position between Samnite Campania and central Samnium. 
And Roman colonisation can hardly provide a general explanation, since the only 
other colonies in southern Appennine Italy are Aesemia (263) and Alba Fiicens (303). 
The explanation is rather to be sought in the service of men from Appennine Italv, 
under Roman (Dtitrol by 281, as we have seen, with Roman armies in the Pyrrhic 
War and thereatter. There is from the time of the Pyrrhic War onwards an 
uninterrupted sequence of issues of Roman coinage and there is no doubt that these 
were produced to a very large extent in order to pay Roman troops. We are told 
(Polybius vi, 21, 5) that the maintenance of the allied troops serving under Roman 
command was the responsibility of the communities which stipplied them, and it looks 
as if these communities began to feel themselves obliged from the time of the Pyrrhic 
War onwards to acquire coined money with which to pay their men. I he ad hoc nature 

1 3 For pegasi in Sicily sec La monela in Gretiaea Roma 
(Ban, 1962), S8. 
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of this approach emerges very clearly from the mixed assemblages of coinage which 
found their way back to the communities concerned. Some coinage, no doubt, also 
found its way back as booty; but lliis had btcn a possibility much earlier and I do 
not doul)t that the use ol coinage by the Italian contingcnis with the Roman armies 
was a major iacior in the moneiisaiion ol the areas Irom wliich they came. 

It is significant that the first coins^ to arrive is normally Roman, alont or in 
association with other coinages. A point of method is involved. The fact that a coin 
found at Pietrabbondante belongs to the fourth century need not imply that the coin 
arrived there in that period. A late third-century hoard may well contain coins of 
the fourth century, so that one may alwa\s regard an isolated fourth-century coin 
in Samnium as the survivor of a group ol (ouis which only penetrated in the third 
century. It is in this context important that the p>eriod of the Second Punic War (p.71) 
sees a major change in the pattern of circulation in Italy. Down to this period Greek 
or Hellenised issues circulated along with Roman issues or issues produced on a Roman 
modd; thereafter the circulating medium of Italy is almost exclusively Roman. Given 
the pattern ol fnids in Samnium, it is clear that the Sn dnd Punic War provides a 
terminus anU quern for the arrival of coinage in the area. But it is possible to be more 
precise. 

As far as central Samnium is concerned, the passage from a world without coinage 
to a world with coinage can be documented at Campochiaro (App. 7), where recent 
excavations have revealed two dumps of material which are significantly different. 

The first dump, probably of material of the late fourth and early third century, 
contained bones, bricks, black-gla/ed pottery and coarse ware. The second dump, 
substantially later, contained not only black-glazed pottery and coarse ware, but al.so 
bronze and terracotta votive oH'erings, wall plaster, architectural terracottas, iron and 
bronze tools, and finally a small group of coins. The date of the coins is not in every 
case certain, but one may well accept a date around 300 for some of the pieces without 
supposing that they arrived at Campochiaro at that time. Nor is the absence of coins 
from the first dump the only reason for rejecting such a supposition. 

One of the coins of the second dump is a bronze of the Syracusan democracy and 
the most economical hypothesis is to suppose that it arri\ed at Campochiaro in the 
context of the military operations of the Second Punic War; it is also reasonable to 
suppose that the other bronzes arrived at the same time, since they are, along with 
the Syracusan bronze, characteristic components of hoards of the period of the Second 
Punic War. 

The other material from Campochiaro is also significant, a group of bronzes 
recognised by the excavators as a scattered hoard, again characteristic of the period 
of the Second Punic War; and a group of didrachms of the veats Ix twecn the two 
wars, which also seems to me to be a scattered hoard, e\en il the archaeological 
evidence does not demonstrate this. If it is a hoard, it carries the arrival of coinage 
at Campochiaro back to the period after the First Punic War. From the sanctuary 
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of Pictrabbondante, two hoards of the period of the First Punic War have long been 
known. Recent excavadons have produced a group of coins from the dump or earth 
used in the course of the construction orTemplr B; the arrival of this group hdongs 
in the years after 240 (a worn didrachm of 1 arcnlurn is associated with other material 
of later date, mostly Roman, and must have arrived at Pietrabbondante with this 
material). 

Similarly, in the sanctuary of San Giovanni in Galdo and in the setdement of Monte 
Vairano, die coins found in the excavations belong in the same context, namely a 
p>enetradon of coinage during the third centur\', certainly brought about by the 
involvement of troops from these zones in the First and Second Punic Wars. It was 

precisely these wars which created the monetary unity of Italy. And as Emilio Gabba 
points out to me, the unitary vision of Polybius (vi, 19-26) of the functioning of the 
Roman and allied army is dramatically confirmed. 

Obviously, the process was much slower in northern Appennine Italy, without 
previous contacts with the usages of the Greek world. The fiict that the pattern in 
the territory of the Marsi is apparendy similar to that in the south is to be seen as 
the result of the fact that the area was very early an area of Roman penetration. The 
colony of Alba Fucens wa.s foundrd ahcadv in 303 and must have played a major 
role in the penetration of Roman usages (see p ill. By way of contrast the 
mountainous areas of northern Appennine Italy were not only difficult of access, but 
had never been in s^nificant contact with the Greek world and received in the third 
century no colonies founded by Rome. We shall see that when a number of Italian 
communities came to emulate Rome not only in the use of coinage, but also in its 
production, differences between north and south are again apparent. 

Major and perplexing elements of the early Roman roinac^c svstt ni remain lo be 
considered. I have already mentioned two rare issues of struck bronze, probably 
produced virtually as part of the coinage of Neapolis. But there are two very large 
issues, whose function must be elucidated, the Goddess/Lion ROMANO issue and 
the Minerva/Horsc*s head ROMANO issue (Fig. 10). The latter used to be associated 
with the first Roman didrachm, but it is now clear that it is much later (see below). 
.\lthough it is clearly right to argue that the two issues were struck in different mints 
and circulated for the most part in different areas, ''^ their zones of circulation are not 
mutually exclusive; it is reasonable to accept the natural inference from the Ardea 
and Pietrabbondante hoards, where the Goddess/Lion issue appears as the only 
Roman struck issue, that it was the earlier of the two issues, produced before the end 
of the Pyrrhic War (see App. 9). Speculation on exactly when, where and why the 
issue was produced is not in the present state of knowledge profitable. 

The enormous Minerva/Horse's head issue, on the other hand, was certainlv struck 
at Cosa during the First Punic War, along with a small number of pieces whicli bear 

14 A. Burnett (n.2), 130. 
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10 The Goddess/Lion ROMANO and Mincrva/Horsc's head ROMANO issues 

Bronze of Rome, RRC, no. I6/la: 

Female head r., hair bound with rihl)on, usually with necklace/ 1 -ion walking r., usually 

holding spear in mouth; in exergue, ROMANO BMCRR Romano-C'ampanian 26 

Bronze of Rome, RRC, no. 17/lg: 

Helmeted head of Miner\'a r. ; aroimd, R[OMA]NO/Horse\s head I., usually on base; 

around, ROMA[NO] ' Vatican 23 

Bronze of Cosa 

Helmeted head of bearded Mars r./Horsc's head r., on dolphin; around, COSANO DM 



the ethnic of Cosa itself.'^ I should like to suggest that Cosa, with its excellent harbour 
and the enclosed lagoons ofOrbetello to the north, was where the Romans built and 
trained their first fleet and that the Mincrva/Horsc's head bronzes were struck on 
that occasion and to meet the expenses connected with that venture. 

The remaining element of the early Roman coinage system is the cast bronze coinage 
and associated currency bars. There is no doubt that by the time we gel to the ROMA 
issues ofdidrachms, these, struck bronze and cast bronze formed together a single i.ssue 
(see below). But although the relative sequence of cast bronze issues is, like the relative 
sequence of silver issues, reasonably secure, the absolute dates are less sure. In the 
case of the silver issues we have one isolated late fourth-century issue and a Pyrrhic 
War issue, then an issue which follows the war and a First Punic War issue; the cast 
bronze issues need not be in any way in phase. I think that the idea of producing 
a cast bronze coinage is dependent on having already produced a silver coinage; for 
I doubt if the notion of producing a coinage based on a unit, an as, of about a pound 
of bronze, with fractions and (occasionally) multiples would have occurred to anyone 
who had not already produced coinage of .some sort.'*' I place the beginning of Roman 
cast bronze coinage after that of Roman silver coinage and that of Italian cast bronze 
coinage later still. The cast bronze coinage of Rome and central Italy can be seen 

15 T.V. Buttrey, MAAR 34, 1980, 5, 'Cosa. The source, uncia perhaps from Sice) vasl Greek, 
coins'. K.M.D. Rosen, Languagt 40, 1964, 21, 'Latin 

16 The words libra and uncia were perhaps uncia'. 
borrowed at this point, libra from an uncertain 
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as in one respect rather advanced, with its explicit marks of value. But it remained 

a form of coinage without rinse parallels in the ancient world. 

Fa en if one dors attempt to arrange silver and cast bronze in phase, two 
arrangements are possible: 



SILVER 

Mars/Horse's head 

Apollo/Horse 8 point star] 
16-poinl star J 
Hercules/ Wolf and twins 
Roma/Victory 



CAST BRONZE 

Diosc n r i / \ 1 e rn n-y 

f Apollo/ Apollo 

1 Dioscurus/ Apollo'' 

Roma/Roma 

Wheel 



or: 



SILVER 

Mars/Horse's head 

Apollo/Horse 8 poitu star 
16-point star 
Hercules/ Wolf and twins 

Roma/Victory ROMANO 
(6 scruples) 



CAST BRONZE 



Dioscuri/Mercury 



Apollo/ Apollo 
Dioscurus/ Apollo 
Roma/Roma (10 ounces) 

Wheel'* 



I do not feel strongly about the respective merits of these two schemes, but perhaps 
now prefer the second, since under it the silver stabilises at a weight standard of six 
scruples and the as at a weight standard of ten ounces at the same time; if the 
Hercules/Wolf and twins didrachm and the Apollo/Apollo cast bronze go together, 
the same silver: bronze rado akeady applies there also. Andrew Burnett acutely points 
out that the weight standard of the semundae of die first issue of cast bronze makes 
it clear that they represent a point of transition to the second, which is heavier than 
the first (the reasons are mysterious). This would suggest that there is little or no 
gap between the two issues. In addition the fact that none of the datable material 
from Nemi is much earlier than the period of the Pyrrhic War suggests that the cast 
bronze coinage found with it, beginning with the Dioscuri/ Mercury issue, is also no 

17 On the aanimptifni tilat the two parts of the 18 On the assumption that the trcsais is the 

silver issue correspond to one complete and one equivalent of and the replacement for the 

incomplete series of denominations of cast didrachm, see n.21. 
bronze. 
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earlier than about 280.'*' One may speculate that ilu uwd to administer the agri 
qmestorii acquired in 290 {Lib. Col. 253, 1 7 L; 349, 17 L) played a pari in the decision 

to produrr the first issue of cast bronze coina|^e. 

Associated with the first three issues of cast bronze coinage, Dioscuri/ Mercury, 
Apoilo/ApoUo, Dioscurus/ApoUo, those where the as weighs fully or over a pound, 
is a curious group of currency bars, weighing about five pounds each. Like the cast 
bronze coinage they are made of highly leaded bronze. Precisely when and why they 
were produced is mysterious, but they presumably belong to the period of the Pyrrhic 
War ai^d the years which followed.^ The bars may have served for the distribution 

of boot V, 

1 he substantial puzzle, however, is how the cast bronze coinage and the struck 
bronze coinage were related to each other. For in the case of the former face value 
and metal value presumably approximated and it is indeed possible using a plausible 
silver :bronze ratio of 1:120 to calculate that a didrachm of six scruples was worth 
three asses often ounces; the struck bronze coinage was clearly a token coinage, 
however.'^' The two are found together in hoards and were produced as complementary 
parts of single issues from 24U and one cannot therefore evade the problem by arguing 
that the two coinages had nothing to do with each other.^' On the other hand, one 
may argue that token bronze coinage came into the Roman world by the back door, 
as it were. The two issues produced at Neapolis may be seen as bdonging to the 
monetary history of Campania; and if I am right about the Minerva/Horse's head 
ROMANO issue, it may be seen as a deliberately token issue produced for a specific 
occasion. The intervening Gcxldess/Lion ROMANO issue may well be similar in 
character. After the First Punic War regular issues of strut k bronze were produced 
at Rome; but tlit y did not last to the end of the didrachm (oinai^c and ( an Ix' seen 
as essentially alien. It is remarkable that those to whom cast bronze issues were paid 
did not, so far as we know, use them to forge token bronze issues; that they did not 
is remarkable evidence of the moral cohesion of Roman Italy in the third century. 

The First Punic War faced the Romans for the fiist time with the need to finance 
an overseas campaign; it also saw an enormous upsurge in the production in Italy 
of issues evoked by the demands of Rome. 1 shall argue later (p. 106) that the coinage 



19 M . H. Crawford, in MyOaUs ^ Dittna (Notting- 
ham, 1963), 71. 

20 See JUZC, nos. 3-12; A. Burnett and P. 
Gnddock :p.3, n.2:. Thr l)ars with naval 
types are, I think, acceptable during the Pyrrhic 
War. I now incline to accept the authenticity 
of thf Aniplii >ra /Spr.irlifiKl l)ars aiitl \\<nul( r if 
one should abu accept the Trident/ Thunder- 
bolt bars reported from Tarquinia by R. 
Garrucci. mmite deirilnlin anticn Rome, 
1885), 6 (actually three specimens). The 
Peganu/Thunderbolt ban bear the legend 



ROMANOM, the Branch/Inane tendril bars 

probably also. 

21 Sep A. Burnett ( n.2 ; , 139. for the view that the 
issues of the Roman token bronze coinage 
should be regarded as obols (with occasional 
multiples or fractions). I decline to follow the 
more detailed speculations of E. Lo Castio, 
AI1^^ 198U-81, 335, '11 primo demrius\ at 
341-5. 

22 As H. Zehnacker, ' I .il>e!!a i ti Vnrron. (hammairr 
and^ a stjfUsUqm latine (Paris, 1978], 75-82. 
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1 1 The Roma/V'iclory ROMANO issue and cotucmporary cast bronze coinage 

Didrachm of Rome, RRC, no. 22/1 : 

Helmcted head of Roma r. ; behind, control-symbol, cornucopiae/ Victory r. attaching 
wreath to palm-branch; behind, ROMANO; before, control-letters, HH 

BM 1935 6 19-61 

As of Rome, RRC. no. 21/1 : 

Helmcted head of Roma r.; behind, 1 Reverse same type i. BM 1919-1 1 2(M38 

Sextans of Rome, RRC, no. 24/7: 

Tortoise; below, two dots/Wheel BMC/fafy 18 

principally used by the Romans in Sicily was the coinage of their ally Hieron II and 
should like here to concentrate on the pattern of coinage in Italy. 

The Romans themselves certainly produced the Roma/Victory ROMANO issue 
of didrachms during the war and probably the Roma/Roma and Wheel series of cast 
bronze coinage, adopting for both silver and bronze a weight standard lower than 
that which had obtained hitherto ip.40l. VVc have seen that the Minerva/Horse's 
head ROMANO issue of struck bronze coinage was probably produced at Cosa lo 
pay for the building of a Roman fleet and the didrachms and the cast bronze coinage 
should both be regarded as produced for circulation in Italy (Fig. 1 1). 

The pattern of Italian coinage in this period is complex, moulded in part by Roman 
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demands and in part by local traditions. The most remarkable clement in the pattern 
is the cast bronze coinage of Italy, which I propose to consider here as a whole (Fig. 
12 '. We ha\e alrradv srrn p. 11 tliat a system of rerkoninsj; in pounds (jf bronze 
was nativ e to rcntr.il Italy, as v\ ( ll as ii» Rome. POr a lirief period in the third (ctiliirv, 
a remarkably large number ol mints produced a ca.st bronze coinage similar to that 
of Rome ;^ many of these Italian issues can reasonably be regarded as derivative from 
the Roman issues; though there is no absolute certainty, I believe that this b true 
of all.'' Numerous i.s.sues are based on an as of about 300 gm.,^'' sometimes followed 
by pieces of reduced weight, comparable to the Roman issues of reduced weight 
produced during the Second Punic War. Other issues are based on an as of about 
35U 4UU gm. 

One homogeneous group of mints, which operated with an as of about 300 gm., 
includes Tarquinii,^ Tuder,'' Reate, perhaps Praeneste, Carseoli and Firmum in 
central Italy; further one unassigned series with as to semuncia, t%vo unassigned asses 

and three una.ssigned semisses. There is almost no evidence which might allow us to 
establish the dates when tlirsc mints functioned; but since none of them apart from 
1 uder jiroduced pieces of reduced weight there is no objection to supposing that apart 
from Tuder they functioned during the First Punic War; 1 uder presumably lunctioned 
during the Second Punic War. 

The mints producing coins on the heavier weight standard of 350-400 gm. were 
Ariminum, Hadria, the mint of the Vestini and a mint presumably in the same region, 
which it is tempting to identify with Asculum Ficenum» the only other unincorporated 
COmmunit\ in the area. It is in any case interesting to observe that both the weight 
standard and the di\ ision ol the as into ten unciac instead of tw elve are the same from 
Ariminum in the north to the territory of the Vestini in the south; it is reasonable 
to infer that both weight standard and as division derived from the original population 
of the area and survived both the Gallic conquest of the north and the arrival of the 
Vestini in the south (the Umbrian presence at Ariminum also appears to have made 



23 The standard work is E.J. Haeberliii, At\ ('•nwe 
(Frankfurt-am-Main, 1910); £.A. Sydenham, 
Aes Grave (London, 1926) adds little, later 
works even less. There is much valuable 
discussion of cast bronze coinage in R. 
Thomsen, Earfy Raman Coinage (Copenhagen, 
1957 fil , There are a iniuilx r of groiesque 
objects sometimes regarded as cast bronze 
oouiage: a lump vrith a cross on each side, found 
at Tarquinii, weighing 367 35 i,Mn. Haeberliii. 
p.277); another with Janiform heads of 
Mawnad and Sitcnus/Head of antelope, weigh* 

ing 906.05 gm. Harberlin. p.2H() ; another 
with Head of Gorgon/ i^other Mdc blank;, 
weighing 313.80 gm. (Haeberiin, p.24); 



another with Triqu<'tra/ IVicli-nt, f{>und at 
Todi, weighing 484.18 gm. (Haeberiin, p.24). 

24 See p. 39; compare R. Thomsen (n.23:i, 

244 5(i. 

25 Compare the weight standards of the earliest 
Roman issues, RRC, nos. 14, 18-19, 21, 24, 
2.-/4 '), 26/5-8. 27/5 in, 35-8. 

26 Tarquinii also produced currency bars ap- 
paiently intended as dupondii. The Roman 
weitjht standard used ai Tarquinii an 
interesting measure of the Konianisation of 
southern Etruiia (see p.6). 

27 Tuder also produced cast bronze coinage on a 
local weight standard, sec below, and struck 
bronze cranage, see p.48. 
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12 Italian cast bronze coinage 

As of Hatria: 

Facing Silcnus head; above, L(ibra); on either side, H/Dog; below, HAT BM cast 
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12 Italian cast bronze coinage [conl.) 

As of Volaterrac: 

Janiform head wearing petasus / Club; around, velathri; on 1., I BM cast 

no difTerence). In this context the Roman weight standard of Firmum requires 
explanation and one may sec the colony as involving the injection of a completely 
alien population into the territory of the Piceni; it is relevant that Firmum and 
Asculum Picenum remained bitter enemies at least until the time of the Social War. 
By way of contrast, other evidence makes it dear that at any rate at Ariminum there 
was substantial continuity of population into the period of the Latin colony.''^ It may 
also be relevant that the area later occupied by the colony ol Firmum was an enclave 
of Villanovan culture in Picene territory (see p.9). 

A further homogeneous group of mints, which operated with an as of about 300 
gm., includes Luceria and Venusia in Apulia; there are also two unassigned asses. 
At Luceria and Venusia issues of reduced weight were produced and this suggests that 
the entire product of these two mints belongs to the period of the Second Punic War. 
In addition, although it displays the division of the as into ten unciae characteristic 
of the Adriatic coast, cast bronze coinage is a wholly alien import in terms of the 
monetary traditions of the area and it is very hard to envisage this occurring except 
in response to Roman needs during the Second Punic War. 

28 M. Zufla, in La cittd italua e ettmca firrmmana suburbani di Rimini dalia protostoria alia 

(Bologna, 1970), 299, 'Abiiati c santuari romanita.' 
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The Second Punic War also evoked the pFoduction of five series of cast bronze 
coinage on a reduced weight standard where none had been produced before. One 
was perhaps produced at Ausculum in Apulia in parallel to the reduced series of 
Luceria and Vcnusia; at least two were produced by rebel communities in Lucania 
and Samnium, V'okcii and Meles. 

A wholly separate group is formed by the issues of Etruria and Umbria, which were 
prodisced on a weight standard based on an as of about 200 gm. (p. 16). The only 
link between these issues and the rest occurs at Tuder» which apparendy produced 
cast bronze coinage first on the local Umbrlan weight standard and then on a full 
and a reduced Roman weight standard. All the issue-s based on the local Etruscan 
or L'mbrian weight standard arr to he assigned to the period of the First Punic War. 

'fhe only issues of cast bron/e coinage of any size are the issue of Hadria, the reduced 
issues of Luceria and Tuder and some of the Etruscan issues. I hese last share the 
principal characteiisdc of Etruscan coinage in general, namely that of functioning in 
complete isolation. As for the others, one is left with the very powerful impression that 
they are in monetary terms a marginal phenomenon. Only five central Italian hoards 
are known where Italian and Roman cast bronze coinage are hoarded together, from 
V'ulci, Ariccia, Picirabbondanie, Tcrnioli and Rimini; there arc only two hoards 
known consisting of Italian cast bronze coinage only, from Castelnuovo della Daunia 
and Venosa (App. 10). The pattern of these hoards is confirmed by the pattern of 
isolated finds and shows that circulation was extremely localised (Table 2). It seems 
likely to me that most of the issues are either issues which are in part symbolic and 



TABLE 2. Italian cast bronze coinage 



Tarquinii 


Reate 


Pracncste (?) 


Carsioli 


Firmum 


Libral 


Libral 


Libral 


Libra! 


Libral 


Local 


Rci^ional 


Local' 


Regional 


Local 


W'siiiii 


Halria 


Aritninum 






Heavy libral 


Heavy libral 


Heavy libral 






Regional 


Regional 


Local 






Luceria 


Venusia 








Libral 


Libral 








Local 


Local 









Post-semilibral 
General 

Uncial 
Regional 



1 Excqit for an isolated specimen from Perugia. 
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connected with the foundation of a colony or issues produced in order to prov ide for 
the distribution of booty. Some of the issues may of course have been produced to 
pay troops returned from campaign, but I doubt whether in general they are of any 
great importance in fiscal terms. 

As far as silver and struck bronze are concerned, we have already had occasion 
to observe, not only the production of Roman coinage at Cosa, but also the production 
of a small quantity of coinage in the name of Cosa itself during the First Punic War; 
and we have also looked at the coinages of Rome's principal allies and enemies among 
the Greek poleis during the Pyrrhic War and the First Punic War. It is necessary in 
addition to consider a number of other coinages evoked by the military exigencies 
of these years, some of them very large indeed. 

There is in the first place a small and curious group of issues produced by the Latin 
communities of Alba Fuccns, Norba and Signia; they consist of obols (also diobols 
and hemiobols at Alba) and should probably be .seen as struck to pay troops during 
the Pyrrhic War. They are interesting not only as examples of issues produced for 
military purposes by communities operating under the Roman aegis; they are also 
remarkable in that they appear to be copied from Greek coinage systems largely 
independently of Roman borrowings and in that the coinage of Alba Fucens comes 
from a community deep in the Appennines. 

A much more substantial group of issues comes from Campania (Fig. 13). Calcs, 
Suessa, Teanum, Aesernia and Compulieria all produced large or very large i.ssues 
of bronzes whose types, Head of Apollo/Man-headed bull with Victory above, are 
borrowed from the coinage of Neapolis. (The mints of Suessa, Teanum, Aesernia and 
Nuceria also produced bronzes with distinctive local types, the last in addition 
fractional pieces.) Apart from the.se major mints, two minor mints whose location is 
unknown, I mum and Malies, produced coinages with similar types, as well as 




13 The coinage of Campania in the third century 

Bronze of Cales : 

Laureate head of Apollo 1.; before, CALENO; behind, corn-ear/Man-faced bull r. ; 
above, lyre; below, B; in exergue, CALENO BMCllaly 17 

Bronze of Cales : 

Helmeted head of Minerva l./Cock r.; on I., star; on r., CALENO BMCllaly 28 
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fractional pieces. Of the major mints, Cales, Suessa and Tcanum produced another 
group of very large issues with the types, Head of Minerva/Cock; Aquinum, Caiatia 
and perhaps Telesia also struck with these types. 

There is no doubt that all these issues are contemporary with the First Punic War 
issues of Neapolis, produced in order to aid the Roman military effort (p. 34), and 
they should be regarded as fulhlling a similar function. It is conspicuous that all the 
mints involved lie in Campania, which we have already seen to be an area with a 
long tradition of coinage (p. 26). The only apparent exceptions are Aquinum and 
Aesernia; but the former lies very close to Campania to the north and should be 
regarded as culturally part of Campania; Aesernia, although technically in Samnium, 
lies on the border between Samnium and Campania and was in any case a Latin colony. 
Similarly the .small issue produced with distinctive local types at Beneventum was 
produced in an area of Samnium long under heavy Greek influence and again by 
a Latin colony. 

At Paestum, to the south, a substantial issue of bronze coinage covers the period 
of the First Punic War (it cannot possibly be earlier than the time of the Pyrrhic War). 

The other two areas where coinage was probably produced during the First Punic 
War are Etruria and Umbria on the one hand, Apulia on the other. In northern 
Umbria, the mint of Ariminum, apart from cast bronze coinage, produced a 
substantial i.ssue of struck bronzes, with the types Head of Vulcan/Gallic warrior, 
which circulated fairly widely. Tuder produced struck bronzes in this general peritxi, 
as did an area, not precisely defined, in eastern Etruria and the city of Veiulonia; 
the latter issues are tiny, the former enormous (Fig. 14). Given that, like the rest of 
the coinage of Etruria and Umbria, they did not circulate elsewhere (App. 1 1 with 
Map 8), one must assume that if they were evoked by Roman needs during the Pyrrhic 
War or the First Punic War, soldiers to whom they were paid were only paid at the 
end of the campaign; this is indeed in any case not unlikely. (There is also a small 
gold issue which may belong to this period.) 




14 Etruscan bronze coinage 



Bronze of Etruria, Sambon 146: 

Male head r. wearing animal-skin head -dres.s/ Dog running !.; below, s 
Bronze of Etruria, Sambon 145: 

Head of Negro r./Elephant r. ; below, v 



BM 1946-1-1-31 



BM Cl.I.l.'j 
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■ Sambon i-f5 Ne^ro j tlepUant 
k SamboH ii6 Male head / Do^ 
^ SanAoH 12B-9 Mercury/Owl 



8 The circulation of Etruscan bronze coins 
See App. 1 1 

In Apulia the large issues of Arpi with Horse/Bull probably belong during the First 
Punic War; the early issues of the nearby town of Salapia should probably also be 
assigned to this period. Further to the north, the one issue of the PVentani cannot be 
(losrly dated. It shares a form oflegend with the first issue of the chief town of the 
t'rrntaiii, Larinuin; both perhaps belong to the period of the First Punir War. 

After llu' ordeal ol the First Punic War was over, the (oinagc produced by Rome 
consisted simply of a sequence of associated issues of didrachms, struck bronze and 
cast bronze (Fig. 15). The didrachms and struck bronze now bore the legend ROMA, 
which represents a move away from the normal Greek pattern of the ethnic in the 
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15 The ROMA issues 

Didrachm of Rome, RRC, no. 25/ 1 : 

Helmeted head of Mars r. /Horse's head r.; behind, sickle; below, ROMA 

B.MC^RR Romano-Campanian 59 

Didrachm of Rome, RRC, no. 26/1 : 

Laureate head of Ap>ollo r./Horse 1.; above, ROMA 

BMCRR Romano-Campanian 68 

Didrachm of Rome, RRC, no. 27/1 : 

Helmeted head of Mars r. ; behind, club/Horse r. ; above, club; below, ROMA 

Naples hoard 

Bronze unit of Rome, RRC, no. 27/2: 

Helmeted head of Mars r.; behind, dub/Horse r.; above, club; below, RO.M.A 

BMCRR Romano-Campanian 53 

Bronze double-unit of Rome, RRC, no. 27/3: 

Head of Hercules r./Pegasus r. ; above, club; below, ROM.\ Oxford (obv.), Bari (rev.) 
Bronze unit of Rome, RRC, no. 27/4: 

Head of Hercules r.; before, L/Pegasus r.; above, bow; below, ROMA 

Paris, A3389 (obv.), A3388 (rev.) 



Cr 
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genitive case.^ At the same time, the end of the war enabled the mint to bring about 
an improvement in the fineness of the silver didrachms.* 

Con tern porar\' with the Roman didracliins of the period immediately alter the First 
Puiiit War is a i^roiip ol silver issues, again largely (rorn Clainpania. I hev were 
produced by the minis of Cales, Suessa and Teanum, as well as by Cora lo the north 
and Nuceria to the south. It is probably best to regard these isolated issues of silver 
as struck in order to distribute booty in an appropriately ostentatious manner after 
the victory over Carthage. 

In 240, a contemporary observer would have regarded the traditional coinage 
systems of Italy as largely intact; although the mints of the south apart from Tarentiim 
had largcK (cased operation, the pattern of ( irt ulatioii was superficially similar to 
what it had long been. A group of hoards contains recent issues of Tarenium in 
substantial quantities, together with a scattering of earlier issues of other mints dt 
Magna Graeda (App. 12). The Second Punic War was to be far more devastating 
in its effect. 

29 For the date of the transition, see A. Biunett discuss any of the numismatic evidence for 

tit . Ill; there is no point in dltCUMing ( liri>ii(>Iot!;> . 

H. VV. Kitter, ^ur Tomuchm Miinzprtgia^ im 30 D.R. Walker (n. 11 j, 56. 
3.Jkjt.Oir. (Marbui]g, 1982), since he does not 
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The Roman coinage system from 225 onwards consbted of the last issue of didrachms,' 
with the legend ROMA and the types Janiform heads of Dioscuri /Jupiter in quadriga, 
and of an associated issue of cast bronze coinage, with the following types (Fig. 16) : 



As Head of Janus/Prow 

Semis Head of Saturn/Prow 

Triens Head of Minerva/Prow 

Quadrans Head of Hercules/ Prow 

Sextans Head of Mercury/ Prow 

Uncia Head ol Roma/ Prow 



The didrachms, or quadrigati, fall into three main groups and four minor groups, 

distinguished on stylistic grounds. Of the latter, RRC, nos. 31 4, little can be said. Of 
the former, the first, RRC, no. 28, accounts for the vast bulk of the quadrigatus coinage; 
it comprised in its first phase quadrigati, drachms, and gold staters and half-staters 
with the types Janiform heads of Dioscuri/Oath-taking scene; the purity of the 
quadrigati and drachms is very high.^ In its second phase the group comprised 
quadrigati and a fraction which may be a tenth or a sixth (p.59). The second group, 
RRC, no. 29, likewise comprised quadrigati, drachms, and staters and half-staters; the 
purity of the quadrigati is again high. The third group, AAC, no. 30, comprised only 
quadrii^ali and drachms. 

A pr()l)lcni arises at this point. It is clear from the analyses already cited that in 
iti> second phase the main group was fairly heavily debased; and the two quadrigati 



I For the date see RRC, pp. 40 2, p.51, n.29, for 
confii iii.iiiim of the view that the change in 
legend Iruin ROMANO to ROMA falls after 
the First Punic War. The suggestion of E. Lo 



Casdo (p.4l, n.21), 345-8, that the Prow 

scries ofcast bron/f < oin.isje l)eloni;s to th* Fint 
Funic War, disregards the evidence. 
2 D.R. Walker (pJ3, n.11), 56-8. 
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16 The quadrigaius and contemporary cast bronze coinage 

Gold Slater of Rome, RRC, no. 28/1 : 
Janiform head of Diost uri/C^ath-taking scene; in exergue, ROMA 

BAfCRR Romano-Campanian 75 

Cold half-stater of Rome, RRC, no. 28/2: 
Janiform head of Dioscuri/Oath-laking scene; in exergue, ROMA 

BMCRR Romano-Campanian 77 

Quadrigaius, RRC, no. 28/3: 
Janiform head of Dioscuri/Jupiter wiih ihunderboli and sceptre in quadriga r., driven by- 
Victory; on tablet, ROMA BM Naples hoard 42 

Half-quadrigatus, RRC, no. 28/4: 
Janiform head of Dioscuri/Jupiter with thunderbolt and sceptre in quadriga 1., driven by 
Victory; in exergue, ROMA BMCRR Romano-Campanian 1 1 1 

Sextans of Rome, RRC, no. 35/5: 

Head of Mercury 1.; below, two dots/ Prow r. ; below, two dots BM cast 
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1 7 The denarius system 

6()-a.s ,n()ld piec e. RRC, no. 44/2: 

Helmeted head of bearded Mars r. ; below, LX/Eagle on thunderboU; below, ROMA 

BMCRR Rome 185 

40- as gold pieec, RRC, no. 44/.3: 

Helmcte'd hrad of bcardrd Mars r. ; brlow, XXXX/Ragle on thunderbolt; below, ROMA 

BMCRR Rome 188 

20-as gold piece, RRC, no. 44/4: 

Helmeted head of bearded Mars r. ; below, XX/Eagle on thunderbolt; below, ROMA 

BM, Clark 

Anonymous denarius, RRC, no. 44/5: 

Helmeted head of Roma r.; behind, X/Dioscuri r.; on tablet. ROMA BMCRR Italy 90 
Anonymous quinarius, RRC, no. 44/6: 

Helmeted head of Roma r.; behind, V/Dioscuri r.; on tablet, ROMA 

BMCRR Rome 207 

Anonymous .sestertius, RRC, no. 44/7: 

Helmeted head of Roma r.; behind, HS/Dioscuri r.; on tablet, ROMA BMCRR Rome 13 

so far analysed which can be certainly aitribuled to the third group were also debased. 
I suspect that the group compri.sed also a phase of high purity, to which the drachms 
and some quadrigati belong; and I am sure that the main group comprised a phase 
of even greater debasement than emerges from D.R. Walker's analyses, and that at 
the same time the weight of the quadrigaius was reduced. ' At this point the didrachm 
coinage of Rome was at an end. 

3 RRC, p.570 with n.2; pi. IV, 9; Ailly, 
pl.XLVI, 3; BM(.RR Romaiio-Campanian 
150 (in second edition). 
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17 The denarius system (cort/.) 

Anonymous victoriatus, RRC, no, 44/1 : 

Laureate head of Jupiter r./ Victory r. crowning irojjhy; in exergue, ROMA 

MC 1970, pl.iv, 1 

Anonymous as, RRC, no. 56/2: 

Laureate head of Janus; above, I/Prow r. ; above, I; below, ROMA Paris 
Anonymous triens, RRC, no. 56/4: 

Helmeted head of Minerva r.; above, four dols/Prow r.; above, ROMA; below, four dots 

BMCRR Rome 253 



Meanwhile, the w^eight standard of the cast bronze coinage had also undergone 
a sequence of changes; the as no doubt still in theory weighed ten ounces at the 
outbreak of the war, but in practice it weighed rather less (RRC, no. 37); the weight 
standard was reduced first to a .semilibral level, with an as in theory of six ounces, 
then to a trienial and finally to a quadrariial level.'' The year 217 still seems to me 
the most plausible occasion for the semilibral reduction,' given the overall chronology 
of the Roman coinage of this period. 

In or just before 211, an entirely new coinage system was created, based on a 



4 The argument of E. Lo Cascio (p.41, n.'il), 
347 8, that the tricntal .standard did not rxist, 
since if it had existed, semilibral scxtantcs 
would have been ovcrstrutk into triental 
quadrantcs, is of no weight, since triental 
quadrantcs were cast, not struck. 

5 The argument of P. Marchetti, 297-9, that the 
tricntal standard belongs to this year, de{>ends 



on a fal.se chronology for the coinage of Eiruria, 
see H.\'^, S.V.; I accept that it is not possible to 
use the sum voted for the votive games of 217 
as an argument, see P. Marchetti, in Les 
dhaluations a Rome I i Rome, 1978), 28-9, 
though I continue to suspect that there is a 
relationship between the semilibral reduction 
and the sum voted. 
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sextantal standard, on an as of two oun<».® Hie system consisted on the one hand 

of gold pieces, with the types Head of Mars/Eagle, of 60. 40 and 20 assrs (App. 13), 
of the denarius, quinarius and sestertius, with the types Head of Roma/Diosruri, of 
10, and 2.' asses, and of the as .nul its (r;H tions, (hr setTiis, (lie uiens, the (jiiadrans, 
the .sextans, the uncia, the seniumia, on liu oilu r hand, of the viclorialus, with ihe 
types Head of Jupiter/ Victory crowning truph\ , and occasionally its double en* its 
half (Fig. 17).' The victoriatus weighed three-quarters of a denarius, but unlike the 
other elements of the system it bore no mark of value to relate it to that system. I 
know of no new arguments which might bear on the relative ehronology of the 
victoriatus and the rest of the svstcm; it is clear from the e\ iden(c from Morgantina 
thai there ran he only the tiniest inter\ai. if any. between victoriatus and denarius, 
and it .seems be.si to regard them as contemporary.*' What has become clear as a result 
of recent analyses is that the victoriatus was struck firom the outset with a stiver content 
which fluctuated between less than 95 per cent and less than 75 per cent,' while the 
denarius and its fractions were of a very high degree of purity. If it is true that the 
victoriatus and the rest of the denarius system were contemporary, it follows that Rome 
quite deliberately set out to rneet a part of its obligations in debased currency. A 
distribution map of early hoards of xirioriaii from ItaK n vc.ds thai they romc 
exclusively from the Greek or Helienised areas of Apulia, Campania or northern 
Lucania (for Cisalpine Gaul, see p. 75; and for the later pattern in Italy, see p. 74) 
(Map 9). 

The rest of the denarius system apart from the victoriatus also reveals the strains 
which the reform of the coinage had imposed; it is dear that from the outset the 



6 For the date s< e l A'. Buim y, QTw 1979, 149, 
'Morgaiititia and the denarius', implicitly 
refuting ihc arguments of P. Marchetti, S43, for 
214; I am riirrcntly prrparinij; .i < iir])iis of i nin 
finds from archaeological contexts in Italy, 
which will establish the date with even i^eater 

(crtainty. It is prohalilc tlial the new clcrtivc 
otiicc uf moncycr was created to oversee ilie 
production of the new coinage, RRC, pp.601-3 ; 
H R MnttinKlv. 29, 1983, 9. The 

management ot the Roman Republican mint'; 
the elective nature of the office emerges with 
absoliiic ( larity from Cirrro. i/i /r;' ii, (i. 

7 RRC, no. 95/2; 98.\/3 (with anomalous types); 
p. 89 bt ldw. There is no reason whatever to 
v!i]ipo><' uitli K. I.o C'asrio i p. 41, ii.2I i, 3.51 2. 
that liic presence ( if the mark of value .S on the 
half carries with n i :i' implication that the 
victoriatus was thought o( as consisting of ten 
smaller units. 

8 RRCy p.7. The argument of E. Lo Cascio (p.41, 



n.2ri, 348 51. fur the priority of the \ irtori.itiis 
depends on the fantastic view thai the bronze 
coinage of the Roman Republic passed from the 
qii.idr.iiital st;md;ird to the half and then the 
quarter thereof, before the scxtantal standard 
was adopted. It suffices to inspect the sequence 
of issues ill Si( il\ and at I aiceria to be convinced 
of the fully of this notion. 
9 D.R. Walker (p.33, n.l 1), 58-61 ; a victoriatus 
{RR(\ no. 44/1) analysed by A.A. Gordtis and 
J. P. Gordus in C. Beck (cd.), Archaeological 
Chemistry (Washington, 1974), 124, has the 
following content: 

Ar 85.7/83.4 

Cu 13.8/16.1 

Au 0.45/0.43. 
The fissure of 65 per cent silver for the victoriali 
analysed by P. Petrillo Serafin, ArdLQoss. 1976, 
99, 'Riposdgli monctali romano-rcpubblicani 
soiioposli ad anaiisi', seems very dubious. 
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9 Early hoards of victoriati 



sextantal standard for the bron/e < oinage was widely disregarded; and there are even 
some issues of the denarius or its frat tions which are undcrweighi.'" 

VVhrn Hannibal irnatUd Italy in 218. he not onlv succeeded in inflirtine; in the 
course ol three vear> a ><'f|ii('nc e ofdevastating drleats on tfie Romans. l)Ut also changed 
the pulicrn of coinage in Italy out ol all recognition and lor ever. 1 he immediate 
consequence of the Roman loss of control over large areas of Italy was a progressive 
dispersal of the production of coinage; only with the end of the war was production 
concentrated once aj^ain at the mint of Rome. In addition, ii was the strain of the 
war which led to the rapid reduction in the weiplit ol the Rotiian bron/c unit and 
llie debasement of the Roman siK er didrachm. I hc (omplete collapse of the Roman 
monetary system was followed by the creation ex novo of the denarius system, which 



10 RR( p. 596. nn.2 3 for tlie bronze coinage; it 
is cl(-ar that the issue of dupondii ovcrstruck 
on sextantal asses is close in time to the date of 

the asses, sinci' one can set- that these ut-re 
hardly worn wlien overstrurk. <onlta 
Hersh, JVC 1977, 19, 'Notes on the ehnmolojfV' 
and interpretation of the Roman Republican 
coinage", at 24; H.ll. .Mattinsjly iti.Gi. at 19, 
n.46; sextantal asses coiitiiuied to be produced 
Ioik; alter this ephemeral and fiduciary issue of 
uncial dupondii. 
JUtC, p.595, n.5 for the silver cmnagc; a 



h' l.ii fl il l nil (^urm a. lo l)e published by L. 
Villaronga, shows that an even larger number 
of light denarii belongs in the period of the 

hcaw (li n.iriiis. 

The re<<itistrn(-tion ol the tiioiietary history 
of the Second Punic War by P. Marchetd, 
277 ;55;?, is built on sand, since it assumes that 
the existence of an issue on an uncial standard 
by a 1 ertain dau implies the adoption of the 
uncial standard for bronze. 

For the \iews of P. Marchctti on the 
retarifHng of the denarius, see p. 146. 
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lasted with minor modifications until the third century AD. Meanwhile, a wide variety 
of mints struck both on behalf of Rome and on behalf of Hannibal ; many had never 
struck before and few struck attain after the war was over. The chaotic conditions 
in which many of the minis striking during the Second Puni( W ar operated emerges 
very clearly from the prevalence of the praciicc of overstriking, instead of preparing 
blanks from scratch; this b as true of Roman coinage as it is of Italian (App. D). One 
interesting group of overstrikes, on bronzes of Acamania and Oeniadae, results from 
the use of booty acquired by Rome in the course of the First Macedonian War 
(compare App. 26 for a bronze of Acarnania travelling to Cisalpine Gaul with a Roman 
settler there i. Finally, the scale of military acti\ ity led to the dispersal of Coins far 
from their mints of origin to an extent not previously witnessed. 

One issue of cast bronze comage was perhaps produced in Cisalpine Gaul before 
218 (App. 14), but the crucial step towards the dispersal of the production of coinage 
by Rome was taken in 217 when the Senate wrote to Mammula, praetor in Sardinia, 
to say that they were unable to provide for his army and to instruct him to take what 
steps hf (ould. This did not lead immediatelv to the production of coinatre in Sardinia, 
but in ihc ( otirse f)f the next year a Roman mint was established in Sicily, producing 
inter alia cast bronze coinage, which was wholly alien to the monetary traditions of 
the area. This mint progressively increased production and within the period of the 
didrachm coinage a mint had been opoied at Luceria in Apulia. It may well be that 
there were already other Roman mints operating in Italy, but the rest of the Roman 
coinage of this period bears no mint marks and stylistic criteria have proved so far 
inadequate to distinguish the products of difTcrent mints. With the institution of the 
denarius coinage, the existing Si( ilian mint was joined by a second; coinage now began 
to be produced in Sardinia and two major mints and a number of minor mints began 
operation in Italy." 

Probably the most important consequence of the introduction of the denarius system 
was the welding of all the different forms of coinage at Rome into a single whole. As 

we have seen, the earliest Roman coinage consisted of cast bronze asses weighing about 
a pound and their fractions, together with silver didrachms and token bronze pieces. 
Once it is admitted that Mommsen s equation between an as and a scruple of silver 
is wrong,'^ we are left without any specific information on how the two component 
parts of the earliest Roman coinage were related to each other.'' Qearly ad Aoc 



1 1 See RRC, pp.3-28; also pp.65-6 below. 

12 Sec RRC, p.622. 1 here rcprai with modifications 
the argument of RRC, pp.625-8. 

13 Gold presumably stood in a fixed relationship 
U) siKcr, thouijh wc have iittlr ri-Iiahle 
information on what this was: early evidence 
from Rome (Livy i, 53, 3; 55, 8; etc.) is clearly 
fictional (ao rightly Th. Mcwnm s en, RAiw, 197, 



n.80); a ratio ofl :10 was prescribed apro]x>s 
ofthc Actolian indemnity in 189; thereafter \vc 
are in the dark again until the age of Augustus; 
the equation betiveen gold and silver in Livy 
xxwiii. 55, 6-12 occurs in a speech and is 
worthless as evidence {contra Th. Mommsen, 
RMw, 402, 11.115); for the equation in 
Suetonius, Cms, 54, see p.243, n.6. 
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equations were made;''^ and I have argued that the first major scmilibral) weight 
reduction was only possible because the new asses were placed in the same official 

relationship with silver as the old.'* 

But the earhest evideiu e of an oflic ial e(|uation buih inlcj the monetary system is 
provided by the dctussii apparently oi the last iquadranlalj weight reduction before 
the institution of the denarius system {RRCy no. 41/1); since for the denarius system 
the Romans decided to make the silver unit worth ten asses, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that when the decussis was produced it was worth the same as the then 
existing silver unit."' If this is right, the silver :bronze ratio is 1 :120, the same that 
displayed by the denarius system. ''^ When this was ereated, gold, silver and bronze 
were all given marks of value to make their relationship explicit; one scruple of gold 
was worth 20 asses, four scruples of silver were worth 10 asses; gold: silver is here 1 :8, 
silver:bronze 1:120.'* 

A substantial problem remains. The earliest asses were simply coins weighing a 
pound of bronze and presumably worth more or less just that (p. 39); on the other 
hand the face value of Ixuh quadrantal and sextantal asses wa.s also probably not far 
distani from that of their metal content.''' ^'et the purpose of the semilibral reduction 
was presumably to produtc c oins of the same face value as before but of lower metal 
content.^" At some stage, presumably with the quadrantal standard, this policy was 
apparently abandoned; an adjustment of state payments must be postulated as a 
necessary consequence. The occurrence of such an adjustment is attested by the 
structure of the coinage; for in all issues of cast bronze coinage down to and including 
the Prow scries of semilibral standard the lowest denominations were normally the 
commonest; with the Prow scries of posi-scmilibral standard the pattern changed 



14 Sec p.40; I no longi-i hi licM- ili.n loi.illiiig i.s 
involved in the elogium of C. Duillius {lascr.Ital. 
xiii, 3, no. 69), where 3700 nummi of K<>ld, 
•iOO.OOd ;5()n.0(H) lunnmi of sil\rr ;iiid 
2,900,000-3,400,000 pounds ot bronze appear. 

15 JUS 1964, 29, *War and finance', at 31. 

16 The noiTKis (if 10 liliao CDtiuiion in Sicily 
provided an obvious precedent; sec also p.29 
n.3. 

Note also the unique fraction of the quadri- 
gatus {RRC, no. 28/5) ; if this was a tenth it was 

pr<-siiinal)ly worth an as: hut for A. Burncll 
(p.29, n.2), 139, the coin was a sixth; Varro, 

LL V, 1 74, mmmi denarii (in error for quadrigati) 

decitma lihtila ... f! iral i x i:rt;rril" pnrva, is in any 
case must likely to be only the rcsuh of learned 
specalation. 

17 6 scruples f)fsiK i-i = iti liroii/c 10 hy 72 srrupirs 
^the theoretical weight uf a quadrantal asj ; 
note that the weif^t standard of the decussis is 



not absolutely certain (R. Thomsen (p.43, 
a^), 42). 

18 For an eariier discussion ofthe contrast between 

tlu- iwo systems sec JRS 1964, 30 1 ; I remain 
convinced that the Oath*scene gold piece with 
the mark of value XXX is &lse (see 
p.548 , (icspiie its casual acceptance by P. 
Marchetti, 318. 

19 Arattoorsilver:bron2eori:120wasnormalfi>r 
the Hcllrnistii" world. .M.J. Prirr, Essays in Grtek 
Coinage prtsenttd to Stanley Robinson (Oxford, 
1968), 90, *Eariy Greek bronze coinage*, at 
103; see also E.S.G. Robinson (n.25 below), 
41. 

As the Roman Republic coined and put into 

circulation ever tjrrairr quantities of silver i on 
a scale unparalleled in the Greek world), 
bronze periiaps became relatively more valu- 
able; silver :copper under Augustus is perhaps 
notionally 1:55, see p.260. 

20 Seen. 15 above. 
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markedly and the as became (as it was for the whole of the first half of the second 
century) the commonest denomination: rlrarly at this point and this point only were 
soldiers paid etioiisrh lor asses to l)e neecied in hirt;e (|uanlities and for the as id fx tome 
the eharaeteristie toniponent of let^ionary pay i Table 3), By contraiit, the levels of 
census assessincnis were apparently not changed.-' 

I should therefore wish to reconstruct the monetary history of the period from 218 
to 211 thus: 



PRECIOUS METAL 

2 1 8 Didrachms of 6 scruples 

217 Unchanged 

216 riold issue) 

215-214 Unchanged 



214 (Tenth of didrachm) 

213-212 Silver debased 
211 Denarius 



BRONZE 

Libral, tariffed at intrinsic value 
Semilibral, thus becoming fiduciary 
Unchanged 

Post-semilibral (triental to quadrantal); 
when quadrantal, tarilfed at intrinsic 
value again, with eonsec|uenlial 
adjustment of state payments 

(Decussis) 

Unchanged 

Sextan tal 



The creation of the denarius system thus falls in two statues: a rash attempt to restore 
the jjion/.e coiiiaiJc as a (oinaj^e of intriiisit \ ahie led to pressure on the silver coinage, 
which was debased; Rome then took special measures to acquire bullion, as we shall 
see in a moment, and was able to restore the silver coinage and relate it to a bronze 
coinage of sextantal as opposed to quadrantal standard. 

The accouiil here given of the history of the monetarx system of Rome during the 
Second Funii War fits well with what i> known ofthe finatu i.d \ i( issitudes of the same 
period. In the early years ol the war, metal lor coinage stn-ms to ha\ <' Ix-en available. 
Apart from Iributum and other normal sources ol revenue, not to mention reserves, 
there was a loan from Hieron in 216 (Livy xxiii, 21, 5). In 215 a iribuiam duplex was 
decided on, presumably in contrast to tributmn simplex hitherto (Livy xxiii, 31, 1-2). 
But at this point sources of revenue dried up. The loan fix)m Hieron could not be repaid 
(Livy xxiii, 3H, 12 and at the end ofthe year there was no money available with 
which to supp]\ the Spanish armv I.ivv xxiii, 18. 1 8 . 

A luncl method ol linanting Roman operations was .idopted, the use ol credit. 
riie contract for supplies to the Spanish army was let on the condition liiai payment 
would be made later (Livy xxiii, 48, 9 49, 4). The ff^lowing year saitors were paid 
direcdy by wealthy individuals, not by the state (Livy xxiv, 11, 7-9), and credit was 

21 xxiv, 11, 7 8 ^ri- |) !")r):. lo ,\ triental ilic r()iiiat;r tlicrchy 

22 The use of tredil iiRluiUd ill 215 the reduction becoming even mon- fiduciary liiaii il was 
oT the weight suuidard of the bronze coinage already. 
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TABLE 3. Growth in the volume of production of the as 
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95 


104 


18 


44 


18 


7 


22 


1168^ 


80 


40 




365 


193 


Semis 


108 


100 


30 


70 


55 


3 


54 


312 


32 


46 




200 


7 


Trims 


160 


111 


39 


76 


,i2 




47 


395 


28 


IH 


54 


96 


6 


Qiiatlrans 


136 


128 


3(j 


83 


69 


2 


62 


266 


21 


26 


59 


43 


2 


Sextans 


203 


163 


85 


130 


67 


1 


63 


208 


45 


219 


% 


106* 


2 


Uncia 


102 


105 


135 




35 


* 


74 


184 




271 


73 


172* 


3 


S<"niiiii«ia 


76 




64 




4 










346 


79 


24* 


♦ 


Quartuncia 




















92 









The figure for each usue and denomination represents the number of coins listed by Haeberlin, 
unless otherwise stated. 

1 Uni«|u<' piece, not known lo Haeberlin. 

2 Thi^ ciioinious total iiiiisi br disrounlfd ; it is ulmust t-ntiri-ly aiiounU'd loi by ilu- i-xi.su-ncf ofa .■■itigle 
boaid. iht- Ccrvrin i Itoard. whicli contained 1369 aaaes of this issue and most of which passed into 
tlic ( (tllcciions siiidit'd l)y HarlM-riin. 

3 rii«' likMircs in iliis (uluinii art those provided by the Paris collection. 

4 I lii^ iiuiiM inc ludes one piece with corn-car (for the uncia with corn-ear, Haeberlin's iio.l5I, see 
Haeberlin s illustration). 



again used, to finance the building operations of the censors \xi\. 18, 10 II, 

(T. 2 for itjupia aerari . I'hc owners of slaxes maiiuiniltt'd to (ii^hl relused payment for 
the time Ix int^ ^ Livy . 18. 12 . Afirr ctnilrihuting their possessions, orphans and 
widows were to be supp«)ried b) stale purchases on credit on their behalf (Livy xxiv, 
18, 13-14). Equites and centurions oflered to do without their pay (Livy xxiv, 18, 
15). 

But front 212 onwards metal again Ix i:;an to become available and the state in 

addition took active steps to make it a\ aihihk'. Hooty was coming in almost every year 
froiti 212 Svracusei onwards, down to 2'>() Spain . ' In addition, the state used the 
ttiunuiri nieiisarii to levy metal from pri\aie individuals in Rome wlien laced with 
an empty treasury in 210 (Livy xxvi, 35-6; Festus, s.v. TribuUmm conlationm) - one 



23 S. r r. Frank, /-SIR 1, 80 1 and 8:3; afln 
SyracuM; (Livy xxv, 31,8-11) there was Capua 
(xxvi, 14, 8). Nova Carthago (xxvi, 47, 7; 
F<ilvbius X, 1*> , T.ircntiitti xwii, 1(1. 7; 
Plutarch, i'ab. 22 j and the battle ol the 
Meuurus (xxvii, 49, 6; Polybius xi, 3) ; for booty 



iVdtn Sjj.iiii in '20i] see xxviii. 38, 5. The produce 
ol the Spanish mines will also have become 
available from 209 onwards. It is not dear 
how it was intended to fuiance the building 
programme of 2 12 (xxv, 7, 5). 
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of the v ery rare occasions on which an ancient state effectivdy mobilised the resources 
of its wcahhy members; the gold in the aerarium sanctius was also used in 209 (Livy 
xxvii, 10. 11 13) ; and money was raised by renting out the ager Campanus I.ivv xxvii, 
I I, 8. It is significant thai 2,4UU,U00 denarii could hv prn\ided in 210 loi S( ijjio to 
take to Spain (Polybius x, 19, 1-2), though the fact that pay was in arrears by 206 

(Polybius xi, 25-30 with commentary of F.W. Walbank) provides eloquent testimony 
of the narrowness of the margin on which the Romans operated. 

Credit financing, by contrast, disappears firom the record, until Scipio was forced 
to use it in 205, perhaps partly for political reasons, as well as financial ones i' though 
the state was forced soon after to sell land to raise cash, Liw xwiii, 46, 4i. The year 
21 1 stands out as the beginning of a period in wiiich the production of the new denarius 
coinage was eminently possible.^* 

It is time to turn to the other coinages of Italy of the period of the Second Punic 
War, whether struck for Rome or for Hannibal (App. 15). The finances of the 
Carthaginian invasion of Italy are not easy to unravel. There is no evidence that 
Hannibal brought with him any of the coinage produced by (lie Carthaginians in Spain 
;p.87 and no trace of issues of any size produced by him Intorr ibc last years of 
the war, when he was hemmed in in Brutlium;-^ at this point he may be regarded 
as running what almost amounted to a separate state with the production of coinage 
as a corollary,^ but it looks as if in the initial stages he expected to keep his troops 
happy with booty and the expectation of rewards at the end, while living off the 
country and the nllics of Carthage. 

These, on the other hand, tctulcd to yiroduce substantial (oinai^cs from thr moment 
of their revolt from Rome. Obviously, the wish to symbolise independciK c will have 
played a part; but this cannot explain the size of some of the issues and it appears 
that the communities in question possessed fiscal structures in which the production 
of coinage had a substantial role to play. There is in this context now no significant 
difference bet\M en the practice of long-established Gredt mints and that in areas only 
recently introduced to the use of coined money ( p.36). 

Hannibal's greatest prize was perhaps Capua, which joined him after the battle 
of Cannae, along with its allies Atella and Calatia. All produced coinage, Capua in 



24 1 should pt-rhap:* !>a)' in passing that there is not 
a shred of evidowe fisr linked numetary 

fluctuations in Egypt and Rome, contra L.H. 
Neatby, TAPA 1950, 89, ' Roman-Kgyptian 
relations during the third century BC, at 94; 
CI. Xi.ol.i, AnnaUs 1963, 417, 'A Rome 
pendant la scconde guerre punique". 

The atieinpt of P. Marchetti to construct a 
hahuK (■ sheet for the Roman Republic during 
the Second Funic War, 274 3, is wholly forlorn; 
quite apart from uncenainties over the pay of 



the Roman soldier (p. 145;, Livy xxxix, 7, 5, can 
only by the recklen cumulation of hypotheaet 

be regarded as providing evidence for the 
tribulum levied by Rotiie (iiiiing ilie war. 

25 Tlu- classic account i> tliat of li.S.G. Robinson, 
.\T. l')f)4, 37, 'Carthaginian and other south 
Italian eoniagcs of the Second Funic War'. 

26 There is no evidence for the view that the 
Carthaginian issues in Italy adopted a Roman 
or Italian weight standard, contra F. Marchetti, 
432-6. 
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1 8 The coinage of Capua 

Gold piece of Capua : 

Head of Tanit l./Victor>' in biga r.; in exergue, k BM 1919 1 1 20 19 

Silver piece of Capua: 

Head ofjupiier r. /Eagle r. on thunderbolt; on r., kapu BM 1937-6-6-19 

Sextans of Capua: 

Head of Hercules r./ Lion r. holding spear; above, two dots; in exergue, kapu 

BMCltaly 2 

Sextans of Capua: 

Laureate head of Jupiter r. ; on I., two stars/Oath-taking scene; on !., two stars; in 
exergue, kapu BMdltaly 6 

Uncia of Capua: 

Head of Diana r./Boar r. ; above, dot; in exergue, kapu BMCltaly 4 



gold, silver and bronze, the latter on a very large scale, Ateila and Calatia in bronze, 
on a small scale (Fig. 18). The gold of Capua consisted of drachms of Aitic weight, 
the silver of reduced didrachms (compare the coinage of the Brettii, p.67). All three 
mints ovcrsiruck Roman pieces in order to produce their own bronze issues; one has 
the impression that almost the entire coinage of ,\tella was produced by this means 
(App. D). The weight standard adopted by Capua was the Roman quadrantal 
standard; issues on a sextanial standard followed; financial difiTiculties forced Capua 
to abandon even this standard for its last issues before its recapture in 211. 
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19 The coinage of Arpi and Salapia 

Bronze of Arpi : 

Laureate head of Zeus 1.; before, AAZOY; hehitul, thunderbolt/Boar r. ; above, spearhead; 
ill exergue. APFfANQN McClean 406 

Bronze of Sahipia : 

Laureate head of Zeus r.; before, ZAAAOINQN; l>ehind, thunderbolt/ Boar r. ; above, 
wreath; in exergue, [n]AfiniO[YJ McCllean 472 



Two problems arise. It is striking that the bronze unit of the rebel cities was divided 
inio ten not twelve, denominations from the quincunx downwards being produced. 
I know of no evidence that this division existed at Capua earlier and suppose that 
its use resulted from a wish to differentiate the new coinage from the Roman coinage 
as sharply as possible, despite the basic similarity of weight standard. There is also 
a curious group of silver issues marked oo, oft, and o; fl clearly stands for pente, five, 
and we have here a double, a one-and-a-half piece and a unit. The pieces bear no 
legend; but the ratio of bronze to silver is acceptable if we equate the unit with the 
bronze unit of Capua of quadrantal standard and the system of reckoning links the 
pieces with Capua. 

The other major cities to fall to Hannibal after Cannae were .Vrpi and Tarentum. 
The city of Salapia, close to and often associated with Arpi, was not taken by Haimibal 
until 214; .\rpi was recaptured in 213, Salapia in 210. The Second Pimic War coinages 
of the two cities arc nonetheless homogeneous and clearly belong together ( Fig. 19). 

They also provide a key to the understanding of the coinages of Apulia as a whole 
in this period. Both are purely Greek in character, without marks of value, and stand 
in marked contrast to the Apulian coinages which consist of issues without marks of 
value as well as issues with marks of value, on the Roman mcxiel. Since most of these 
coinages were small and do not turn up in hoards, the problem of dating them is 
substantial; but a plausible pattern eiticrges if one places the two categories either 
side of the Roman shift to the denarius system, with its careful use of marks of value 
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20 'riif coinage of Luccria 

Qiiinrunx of Liiceria: 

Hrlmt'trd head of Minerva r.; alufvt*, fivr ilois/Wliffl: Ijelwt'fii spokfs, LC)\'CKRI BM 
Trims of Luccria: 

Head of Hercules r./Quivcr. c lub, I.OVCKRI, Im.u BM 



pverywherp rxrept on the virtoriatiis and the double victoriatus. It remains true, of 
course, (hat the issues without marks of vahie may he somewhat earhcr. 

In the north of Apuha, the Roman effort clearly depended heaxily not only on the 
purely Roman coinage produced at Luceria, but also on the native products of that 
mint and on the mints of Venusia, Teate and, to a lesser extent, Larinum ( Fig. 20). 
The native products of the mint of Luceria consisted, as we have seen, of cast bronze 
coinage, on a heavy and a reduced standard (p.45i. These issues were followed by 
a purely struck series; at various times the nummus, its half, the quincunx, and 
denominations down to the semuncia were produced. At V enusia. there were again 
heavy and reduced issues of cast bronze coinage, followed by two issues of struck bronze 
coinage; in the last phase, the double nummus and the nummus, of twenty and ten 
unciac, were struck, nuirked N.II and N.I. 

Further north, at Teate and Larinum, there were no issues of cast bronze coinage, 
but two issues and one issue respecti\ ely of bronze on the Greek model, without marks 
of value. At Teate in the next phase, the minimus and denominations from quincunx 
to uncia were struck, at Larinum, denominations from quincunx to semuncia. It is 
remarkable that a substantial element of the coinage of Venusia was produced by 
overstriking the coinage of friend and foe alike; there is one overstrike on a coin of 
the Brettii, one on a coin of Brundisiurn, one on a coin of Campania, two on coins 
of Rome (App. U). 

The Romans seem to have found the decimal division of the unit at Luceria 
confusing. .-M'ter their own initial perfectly normal issue there RRC, no. 43 1, they 
avoided striking (he as \RR(.', no. 97), but struck instead the dextans, with (he mark 
of value S°°°°; this was clearly regarded as ten twelfths of the Roman as, but was, 
I suggest, regarded a.s the equivalent of the Lucerian unit and deliberately left as the 
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21 The coinage of Brundisium 

Semis of Brundisium: 

Laureate head of Neptune r. ; on 1., Victory; on r., M. BIT/Dolphin-rider 1. holding 
Victory and lyre; above, S; below, BRVN BMCIlaly 14 

Quadrans of Brundisium: 

Laureate head of Neptune r. ; on 1., Victor^'; below, three dots/ Dolphin-rider r. holding 
lyre; on I., Victor^" and monogram; below, BRVN and three dots BM 

largest Roman denomination produced. Only at the very end was the dextans replaced 
by the as.*' 

The other coinage which stands out is the coinage of the harbour town and Latin 
colony of Brimdisium, produced on an enormous scale (Fig. 21). Purely Roman in 
character, it was produced first on a post-semilibral standard, then on a sextantal 
standard and finally, perhaps still during the Second Punic War, on a range of much 
lighter standards, no doubt as a result of financial stress. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the entire coinage is to be related to Roman naval activity in Greece in connection 
with the First Macedonian War and, perhaps, with the Second Macedonian War and 
the war against Antiochus II L 

When Tarentum joined Carthage after the battle of Cannae, the acropolis remained 
in Roman hands. The Hannibalic coinage of Tarentum should be regarded as covering 
the entire period of the revolt; at the same time, the mint of Metapontum began 
production again. Both mints struck half and quarter shekels,^" Tarentum perhaps 
gold,'^-' both mints bronze."' 

But the most impres.sive numismatic products of the Carthaginian invasion of Italy 
were the coinages of Hannibal himself in Bruttium, and of his Bruitian and Lucanian 
allies. The.se coinages are particularly well known because the final recapture of the 
area by the Romans led to the burial and loss of an enormous number of hoards; 
these indeed reveal only too well the scale of the disaster which befell this part of Italy 
(App. 16). 

27 I should now regard RRC, no. 97/23 a.s merely or not, it is possible lo make almost any issue the 
a light sperimcn of no. 97/16; note the .style. same denomination as any other. 

28 Not victoriati, contra P. .Vlarchctti, 440- i; by 29 P. Marchetti, 437 8. 
randomly designating a coinage as overvalued 30 P. Marchetti, 455-7. 
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22 The Italian coinage of Carthage 

Half-shckcl of Carthage struck in Bruttium: 

Hrad of Tanil 1./ Horsr r. ; above, uraeus 
Bronze unit of Carthage struck in Bruttium: 

Head of Tanit 1. /Horse's head r. 



BM cast 
BM cast 



It remains unclear how far Hannibal struck coins before he came to base himself 
in Bruttium (Fig. 22). There are two issues of electrum fractions of the shekel, of the 
same fineness, one with types adopted from the Roman quadrigatus, the other with 
normal Punic types. Head of 'i'anit/Horse. The vertical die-axis may be cited in both 
cases as an argument for Carthage as a mint, but since one issue of purely Italian 
provenance has this die-axis it seems better to regard the rule as allowing of exceptions 
than to suppose that coins were minted at Carthage solely for use in Italy. 

As far as the electrum is concerned, the first issue seems Italiati because of its typology 
and because of its provenance;" the second has some African provenances and a 
multiple of the shekel which goes with it is in the museum at Cagliari. 

The rest of the Hannibalic coinage of Italy is straightforward and belongs entirely 
to Bruttium. There is an issue of silver quarter-shekels, with vertical die-axis, but 
exclusively Brutiian provenance; an issue of silver half-shekels and quarter-shekels, 
with an associated issue of bronze, with Head of Apollo/Horse, all with irregular 
die-axis; and an issue of silver half-shekels and quarter-shekels, which shares with issues 
of the Brettii a tiny f as engravers mark; finally, a large group of bronzes, units and 
halves. It should be noted that the weight standard of the Punic issues of Bruttium 
does not seem to have anything to do with that of the issues of the Brettii. 

The coinage of the Brettii is particularly impressive in its complexity (Fig. 23 ). After 
an initial issue of bronze, of the same weight as the large bronzes of Hieron II and 
the Mamertini, there followed an issue in silver associated with an issue in bronze 
consisting of unit, half, quarter and sixth. The piece of silver weighed about 5.80 gm. 
and may be regarded like the comparable piece from Capua (p.63) as a reduced 



31 There are eight pieces in the Museo Nazionale 
di Napoli, one in the Museo Civico di I.ucera 
and perhaps Iwofrom Manduria i .A.Travaglini, 



Inventario dei rinienimenli monetali del Salento 
I Rome. 1982), 156). 
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23 The coinage of ihc Brctiii and Lucani 

Gold piece of Brettii: 

Diadfint'd head ol' I'oseidori I.; below, dolphin and r/Arnphiirile with Kros on sea-horse 
r.; on r.. shell; below. BPETTIQN BM PCCi V C II 

Silver piece of Brettii: 

Head of Nike r. : on 1., shell/Standinjir nnde figure wearing horned head-dress and 
holding siafl in I. hand; on !., BPETTIQN; on r., candelabrum; above, dolphin 

BM 1938 (i 15 15 

Bronze of Brettii : 

Helmeted, bearded head of Ares 1.; olive-wreath around/Enyo r. holding shi«'ld and 
spear; on I.. BPETTIQN; on r., M and lyre BM, Lloyd 555 

Silver piece of Lucani : 

Helmeted head of Athena r./Corn-ear; on 1., monogram; on r.. club; owl countermark 

BM. Lloyd 262 

Bronze of Lucani ; 

Laureate head of Zeus r. /Eagle I.; around, AOYKANOM BM, Skinner 1 

Bron/e oi Brettii : 

Laureate head of Zeus r./Eagle I.; on 1., thunderbolt; around, BPETTIQN BMCltaly 79 
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didrachm. Given the inter-relationship of the pieces in bronze I find it tempting to 
regard them as (fiduciary) drachnu iriobol, trihcmiobol and obol. 

The next group of issues consisird of gold drat hnis and hcmidrachms on the Attic 
standard and pieces in silver \veic;hini; 4.80 gm. and 2.40 gin. It seems to me perverse 
to suppose that the hitler ha\ c anything to do with tlie denarius and 1 should suppose 
lhai ihcy represent a radically reduced didrachni and drachm. 

All the issues so far mentioned usually bear the T which we have seen as an engraver's 
mark on Punic issues and its absence firom the great block of issues in bronze which 
remain pro\ ides a prima facie reason for supposing that none of these are contemporary 
witli the t;()Id and silver just des( ribed. I'here is a I'lnther rea.son. There are four groups 
of bronze ol the Brettii which are in cjuestion, with the lir^l three of \\ hi< li bronze 
ol the Lucani is associated. I hese issues have precisely the same weights and structures, 
but come from a people whose silver issue was a Punic half-shekel. Since the bronze 
cannot fit naturally with both Brettian and Lucanian silver it may be best to suppose 
that it fits with neither. It consists of doubles, units, halves, quarters and sixths and 
I should suppose that we are dealing with (fiduciary) didrachms, drachms, triobols, 
trihemiobols and obols. 

Apart from the coinages of Hannibal and ol the Brettii and the laicani, the 
emergence of what 1 have characterised as a Carthaginian state in firuttium evoked 
substantial coinages in bronze at Locri and Croton.^ It may also be that the mint 
of Terina was revived in this period. A mint which had never struck before, that of 
Petelia, was certainly pressed into service to produce within a very brief period a 
substantial coinage ; App. E). In the area between Brut tium and rar( ntumlay Thurium 
and Heraclea, * * both for a tirne unwilling allies of Hannibal; they too were forced 
to contribute to the war eHbrt. 

On the west coast ol Italy, there are two major coinages whose production should 
be related to the Roman effort in the Second Punic War, that of Paestum and the 
last issues of Etruria.^ At Paestum two series of issues were produced, the first 
anonymous, ranging from sextans to quartuncia of sextantal standard; the second 
distinguished by various symbols, ranging from triens to unda, of light sextantal 
standard. 

The issues of Ktruria, mostly of Populonia. arc even more extensive l"ig. 21 i. The 
silver coinage of Populonia as a whole consisted of three phases, with pieces marked 
X (» 10 units) weighing first 8.30-8.00 gm., then a half of this, then a quarter. Other 
denominations in silver were also struck. Associated with the second phase is a coinage 
in gold and issues in bronze, as well as issues in bronze of Vetulonia : aNsoriaied w ith 
the third phase are issues in bronze, as well as issues in bronze ol Vetulonia. The 

32 Sfp P. Marchetti, 446 51. for I.m ri. 34 riii rr r a ( <)H|)lf of bronze and a nmplc of 

33 See F. Marchetti, 451 4, for Thurium. silver issues oi biruria which caiiitoi be 

precisely aaigned. 
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24 Late Etruscan silver coinage 

Didrarhm of Populonia : 

Facing head of Gorgon; below, XX/Crosses 
Didrachm of Populonia: 

Facing head of Hercules/Club 
Didrachm of Populonia: 

Facing head of Minerva/Star and crescent; around, pupluna 
Drachm of Ptipulonia: 

Laureate head of Apollo r.; behind, X/Blank 



BM, Lloyd 5 
BMCIlaly 1 
BM, Lloyd 8 
BM, Lloyd 24 



coinage of the first phase seems quite detached from and much earlier than the coinage 
of the second phase (p. 2). 

The vast bulk of the coinage consists of silver pieces marked XX { = 20 units) of 
the second phase, which displays all the marks of being an emergency coinage; some 
dies are now represented by as many as 1 10 specimens, others by a single specimen. 
In addition, a proportion of the issue is heavily debased. Perhaps contemporary, but 
produced el.sewhere, is a second group of silver issues, where the piece marked A ( = 
5 units) is initially 1 1.00 gm.; a reduction of the standard to a half followed. 

Given the coastal situation of Paestum, Populonia and V'etulonia, I should be 
tempted to regard the coinages under discussion here as evoked by the naval 
preparations of the Second Punic War. 

We have already seen that a large part of the coinage produced by and for Hannibal 
in Bruitium went underground and stayed there with the recovery of the area by the 
Romans. But 1 suspect that the bronze i.ssues of the allies and enemies of Rome during 
the Second Punic War functioned as part of the circulating medium at any rate for 
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a lime to a greater exU rit than the tn idcncc suggests at firNi Mt;ht. There are two reasons 
for this supposition. In (he (irsi place a number of hoards basically of Roman bronze 
contain isolated Italian or even Ptolemaic pieces and it is reasonable to suppose that 
these were treated as the Roman denoniinatimi to which they most closely 
corresponded in size (App. 20) ; it is clear thai there w as no ideological barrier to the 
circulation of 'rebel' issues. In the second place, one of the consequences of the 
Hannibalic War was the dispersal far to the north of Sicilian and south Italian coins; 
many are very worn, presumably as a result of prolonged circulation, and it would 
be unreasonable to suppose that no part of the process occurred after the coins had 
left their places of origin 1 Apps. 1 7 181 . It is also worth drawing atteniion t<i the Larino 
hoard, which would not be available for study were it not for recent scientific 
excavations, consisting of bronzes of Larinum, Luceria and Salapia, with Roman silver 
and bronze (App. 20). But by the middle of the second century, Roman bronze coinage 
was clearly dominant throughout Italy, except perhaps in the territories of those few 
Italian communities which comituied to produce coinage in the second century. As 
far as silver is concerned, even before 211, the sheer scale on which Roman coinage 
was being produced to finance the war against Hannibal had resulted in the simple 
submergence of the other coinages of the Italian peninsula ; App. 19). 

The Italian minui which functioned in ilu early second century are those ofPaestum, 
perhaps Velia, Vibo, Rhegium, Copia, perlKips Heraclea, Brundisiiun and Ancona. 
The thing which unites the mints under consideration is that they were all harbours, 
in a period when Rome required fleets for use against Philip V, .Antiochus III and 
Perseus. It is also clear (I-ivy xxxv, 16, 3; Polybius xii, 5, 13, on Locri in the 15()si 
that the contribution of ships at the demand of Rome involved a conniiuiiilv in 
expense and il seems reasonable to suppose thai this fact lies behind the issues of 
Paestum and the other cities.'^ 

The only issues in Italy which are certainly later than the first gcnerauon of the 
second century are those of Paestum, Velia and Heraclea. The last two, allied 
communides to the Social War, then munidpia, struck bronze coinage down to the 
end of the second century and in the case of Velia down to the age of Caesar; Paestum, 
a Latin colon\' to the Social War, then brieHy a muniriphnn, then a Roman colony, 
struck down to the age of Tiberius.''*' I should be inclined to regard the continuation 
of coinage at Vdia and Heraclea as the consequence the preservation relatively 
intact of the structures of a Greek pol^. I was clearly once much too cavalier in argu- 
ing that the continuation of coinage at Paestum at this date required no special 

35 I'he provision ot ships ^and presumably crews) indiscriminately ( Th. Moniinsen, Si. 659, n.3), 

by an Italian community has nothing to do who were paid by Rome (Livy xxiii, 21,2). 

with the maiiiiiiii; of Roman ships, the crews (if ^fi Tlicrt.- is no call id disc uss the traditional view 
which consisted by tlie linic ol the Second ihat such matters were regulaicd by Rome. 
Punic War oT Romans, slaves and foreigners 
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explanation.^' I should now be inclined to explain the perpetuation of coinage at 
Paestum in terms of the proximity of Velia; the coinage of Velia certainly circulated 
at Paestum.^" This view is compatible with the near certaintv that issues of coinage 
at Paestum were someiitnes, perhaps increasingly, struck in order to be distributed 
to the citizens by members of the elite, and not to serve any real fiscal need. The 
fact that no other mints followed the examples of Heraclea, Velia and Paestum may 
be explained in terms of an absence of resources, an absence of occasion and above 
all an alisc iK (■ of will, in the face of the sheer volume of Coinage issued by Rome. 

With the end of the Second Punic War, the production ofcoinage was concentrated 
at the mint of Rome Fig. 25 . The production of issues of gold had ceased in 209, 
that of the sestertius had probably ceased by the same time; the quinarius perhaps 
lasted a littie longer and two isolated issues were produced during the early second 
century, each attested by a single surviving specimen.^^ But the silver coinage of Rome 
in the first generation of the second century consisted essentially of denarius and 
victoriatus, the latter produced only intermittently. I assume that the mint saw no 
reason to avoid the occasional production of a fiduciary denomination (p. 56). Since 
the denarius was now struck at 84, not at 72, to the pound, the weight of the victoriatus 
was correspondingly lower. 

But the vast bulk of the coinage produced by Rome was in bronze; for nearly a 
decade, indeed, in the 160s and the 150s, the production of silver was virtually 
suspended. The armies of the Republic in this period must have been paid largely 
or entirely in bronze.^ The dominance of bronze during the first generation of the 
second centurv cmerces not only from the pattern of the coin hoards of the period 
(App. 20), but also from the role which early second-century issues played in circulation 
for three whole centuries after they were produced. Hoards which are certainly of the 
late Republic, because they contain one or two pieces of that period, may otherwise 
consist almost entirely of asses of the late third or early second century. Early 
Republican asses were halved in enormous quantities in the Autiustan age ip.261). 
.And as late as the reign of Nerva, 13 per cent of the Bolsena hoard still consisted of 
asses of this period. 

The pattern of production of the Republican bronze coinage, indeed, makes it 
difficult to date some hoards with precision. As we shall see, the as was not struck 
between the issue of C. Antestius (p. 183) and that of C. Fonteius and then only in 
relatively restricted quantities; as a result, hoards of asses only may always and must 
sometimes belong to the second half of the second or indeed to the first century. For 



37 La mmutaifom di hmtzo di PastidmW'Paeslitm 

iA/f.y 18 10 Supp. Rr>mc, 1973), 47, 
' Pacsiutti and Roiiic. I hc form and function of 
a subsidiary coinajfc'. 

38 P. F.l.n.r,' Rf.v' 1970, in, 'Rinvcnimcnti 
monetari a Paestum '. i here is no likelihood 
whatever that the group coins from e.3O0 to 



Tiberius, reported at 21, either comes firom 

('i ciinn or is a hoard (= Coin //nardy 2, 132;. 
As RJiC, no. 139/ 1 (University of Pavia) ; RHC, 
no. 156/2. 

40 I doubt whether tlic rncntidn nf a niimmus 
argenUus in the military oath located by L. 
C^us in 190 (Gdtius xvi, 4, 2) is authentic. 
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25 Roman silver and bronze coinage of the early second century 

Denarius of Cn. Domitius, RRC, no. 147/1 : 

Hclmeted head of Roma r. ; behind, X/Dioscuri r. ; below, CN.DO; in frame, ROMA 

Paris, A9I27 

As of Cn. Domitius. RRC\ no. 147/2: 

Laureate head of Janus; above, I/Frow r.; above, CN.DOM; before, 1; below, ROMA 

Berlin 

Quadrans of C. Saxula, RRC, no. 176/4: 

Head of Hercules r. ; behind, three dots/Prow r. ; above, C.SAX; before, three dots; 

below, ROMA Munich 
Sextans of Maenius, RRC, no. 143/5: 

Head of Mercurv r.; above, two dots/Prow r.; above, shield and MAE; before, two dots; 

below, ROMA BM 1938 4-8-13 

Semis of Q. Marius, RRC, no. 148/2: 

Laureate head of .Saturn r. ; behind, S/Prow r.; above, Q.M.^RI; before, .S; below, 

ROM.A Rochetta a Volturno hoard 
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instance, the Fontanarosa hoard contains no fractions of'thr as. but many halved asses; 
this (act and the degree of wear which the hoard displays allow us to attribute it to 

the Aut^iistan atje. 

Nonetheless, there are some hoards of asses and fractions, showing where preserved 
no signs of long circulation, which may with some reason be regarded as buried soon 
after the date of the latest coin in the hoard; they stand in striking contrast to the 
absence of hoards of denarii between the Second Punic War and the Rome hoard 
of the 150s [RRCH 131). These hr n/e hoards also come from almost all areas of 
peninsular Italy, Eiruria. Laiiuni. Appennine TtaK App. 20 . In this respect they 
stand in contrast to a dinerent phenomenon, tuinicK the later pattern of circulation 
ol the victoriaius. \Vc have seen l,p.56j that in the bcgiiuiiiig this coin circulated in 
the Greek areas of Italy; it penetrated early to Cisalpine Gaul, where it became the 
unit of reckoning (p.81). But in peninsular Italy, late hoards of victoriati, either with 
denarii which date them or so worn that they must belong to the same period, occur 
without excei^tiiMi in Ap{>ennine Italy (App. 20); I have no explanation to offer of 
this pattern, whitli does not seem random (compare App. Ni. The presence of silver 
in some form is in any case a prelude to the later presence of denarii in enormous 
quantities. 
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THE PO VALLEY' 



The material culture of the Po and Adige valleys was distinct from that of peninsular 

Italy from the beginning of the Bronze Age in the early second millennium onwards; 
by the time the Romans appeared on the scene, diversity within the area had been 
substantially reduced by the Celtic inxasion Map lOi. In the zone in the south-east 
now known as Emilia, a distinctive local culture oNcrlaid by the Ktrust an domination 
of about 525 400 was overwhelmed by the Boii and the Lingones. In the north-west, 
the peoples characterised by the culture known as the Golasecca culture, which centred 
on the valleys of the Lago Maggiore and the Lago di Como and penetrated into those 
of the Lago d'Orta and ilir T as^^) d'lsco, saw at least the lower parts of their valleys 
settled by the Libit i .md the Insubres; to their east lay the Cenomani. Only in the 
north-east beyond the Adige did the \ ( iicli, dcspil<- some Clelii( settlement, remain 
independent. Continuity in this last area down to the Roman period means that the 
archaeological and inscripdonal record of the area h relatively good, revealing a partly 
urbanised and pardy literate society at least from the fifth century. 

The archaeological record of the Celts themselves is poor,^ partly no doubt because 
they occupied the Po valley for less than two centuries before the Roman conquest 
began. pariK because they settled for the most part in the centre of the valley, an area 
subject to erosion and siking by the river and also lo the systematic structuring of 
the land which accompanied the eventual process of Roman settlement. I here is little 
trace of anything that can be called urbanisation in pre-Roman Cisalpine Gaul, except 
in the territory of the Veneti, though there is some evidence for social differentiation. 
In any case, the accumulation of wealth by individuals in a society which expected 
wealth to be redistributed is not necessarily very significant; and we should not follow 
our Roman sources in minimising the degree of organisation achieved by that society. 

1 Sec the importaiu rt-rent account of the Po 2 See the fine analysis by M. Zuffa, in / Galli e 
valley during the Republic in P.A. Bnmt^ riuUia (Rome, 1978), 138. 
lUUim Ma^amr (Oidiard, 1971), Ch.l3. 
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In many ways a knowledge of the coinage of Cisalpine Gaul helps us to an assessment 

of the communities which lived there, rather lhan vice versa. 

This c<)inagr consisted essentially (if silver units copied probal)Iy frotii the first issue 
of the licfhl dracfirns of Massalia. produced from about 225 onwards [).H)l ,i. Much 
is unclear about this coinage, despite the impressive work oi A. Paula.sso. He has 
identified twelve main groups of 'drachms' with weights ranging from 2.90 gm. lo 
2.00 gm. and a variable silver content;' four of the groups bear the names 
TOVTIOPOVOS, PIRAKOS» ANAREKARTOS (aU retrogade) and RIKOI (Fig. 
26); in addition there are coins which are conventionally called *obols\ attested by 
one hoard from Serra Riccf) and a few other specimens 'Paulasso 22 37, compare 
19 21, Fig. 27).* (For a quite separate group produced in ihc area ol Martigny see 
p.277.) 

The general pattern of distribution is clear. The Burwein hoard may be excluded 



3 Le moneU fntrimutne delf Italia lelleiUrioiuUe 
fVarese, 1966). There are ako two preliminary 

isNUi-s, a and p, atid <i frw isolated pines, 
Pautasso 13-14 (compart- noii. 509 10; and 
17-18, which are probably light drachms rather 
than half-drachms. No profit is lo lie derived 
Irum R. Chcvallicr, La tumannaliun dt la (Jetliqiu 
thi P» (Rome, 1983), 274-S2. 



4 Genova 1953 4, Archtoiogia m Ufftria (Genoa, 
1975), 87; Garlasco, information firom A. 

Paulasso; for Pignone see App. 24; it is not ( li ar 
whcthcT any of thcvc spccimcas pus.sc;s.vc.s an 
intelligible legend. Pauta.s$o 15-16 arc pieces 

weii^hiiij? rather less ihan 2 nm. which seem by 
their style to bt: a.s.suciatt;d with 22-37. 
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26 The drachm coinage of the Po valley 

Drachm, Pautasso Group 4: 

Laureate head of Artemis r./Lion r.; above, blundered legend Lockett 25 

Drachm, Pautasso Group 10: 

Laureate head of Artemis r./Lion r. ; above, RIKOI Oxford 



from consideration, partly because it stands alone in the area north of the mountain 
range which closes the valley of the Lago di Como, partly because it looks like a 
contaminated hoard. Isolated pieces left by travellers crossing the Great Saint Bernard 
and around the Lac de Geneve and Lac de Joux are similarly uninformative. Nor 
do the pieces from Penzance and Civita Castellana tell us very much; the Civita 




1 1 Hoards of the drachm coinage of the Po valley 
See A. Pautasso (p.76, n.3) 
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27 The fractional coinage of the Po valley 

Fraciion, Paulasso Group 24: 

Laurcatr head of Artemis r. /Animal r. ; above, star; below, uncertain symbol BM 
Fraction, Pautasso Group 3 1 : 

Female head r. /Animal 1.; above, star; before, branch BM 




12 Finds of specimens ol the drachm coinage of the Po valley with legends 

Sec A. Paulasso (p. 76, n.3 i; for Bannio Anzino, also AJIS 2, 1955, 184; for 
Caslelfranco Emilia, (yj'ir 1975, 48; for Graubiinden, 
I.. C-ohellini, Prn-memoria ossia congellure sopra una medaglia 
etrusca di argenlo trovala nel Paese de' Grigioni (1790) 
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Castellana hoard is presumably booty. There are fu r areas vvhrrr the coinage occurs 
in substantial quantities, l.iajuria. the territoiA' ol' the Insubres and the \ .illeys to the 
north, (he territory of the (leiionuuii. the territory ol the V'eneti and linally the area 
north of the Lago di Garda and along the upper Adige valley (App. 22 with Maps 
11-12). 

Only the Celtic presence in the Po valley holds these areas together; the Veneti 
were not Celtic, as we have seen, and L%uria appears to have shared a common 
culture with the area of the Golaseaa c uhure before they were sep;i i d by the Cehic 
invasion, natnrallv with some (lehie setiletnent in both areas: and the .irea noiili of 
the Lago di Garda and along the ujiper Adige \.dlev seems to have Ijecu iiihal)ited 
by people who were, like the people north ot ihv Alps, Raeii, Given thai the bulk 
of the finds comes from the centre of the Po valley, one might in fact be tempted to 
regard the coinage as being of the Insubres or the Cenomani and as spreading out 
from there, but for the fact that one group is found only in the territory of the Veneti, 
the obols in effect only in Liguria. There is also the problem that the alphabet used 
on the issues with names is that of a group of insrrintintis from the very small area, 
charaeterised by tlir (iolaseeea culture, norniallv rcg.uded as that of the l.epontii, 
though the Gordian knot may be cut by arguing that the language of the Lepontii 
was Celtic. 

It seems then that the coinage is best regarded as originating with and produced 

largely by the Insubres and the Cenomani, with one group, Pautasso 8, produced by 
the Veneti, and one group, Pautasso 22-37 and associated pieces, produced in Liguria. 
One ma\ (omparc the diversitv in other respects of the area characterised Ijy the 
phenomenon ol 'situla art', an area which overlaps with the area with which we 
arc concerned.^ The presence of the coins in the area north of the Lago di Garda and 
along the upper Adige valley should not in my view be regarded as reflecting 
production; some of the pieces found bear inscriptions in the Lepontic alphabet and 
cannot have been produced in an area which used the Ractic alj^bet; there is no 
group which is exclusive to this area and the finds are lor the most part of sitigle 
pieces: thev should be regarded as strays lost by men on tlieir way to the great 
iron-producing centre oi Sanzeno.'' I he absence ol a coinage which may be attributed 
to the Boii is perhaps to be related to the diffuse pattern of settlement in the territory 
which they occupied.^ 

The evidence for chronology is not as good as one would wish ; but pieces (apart 
from singletons) found in the territory of the Veneti are always found with Roman 
coins and the tabulation of the material in App. 22 (compare App. F) makes it clear 



3 L. Bontamc, Out oj Elruna Oxford, 1981y, 33, 
'The worid oT thf situla people'; 66, 'Simla 
proplf and Ktnistan art"; si-c Map 13. 

(j Vox which sec J. .Nothduiiicr, Dit Eisenfunde von 
Sanvm im Mm^g (Mainz, 1979). 



7 C. Pcyrc, La Cisalpau gauloise (Paris, 1979), 
32-3; in matters oT economic history, Peyre 
perhaps modernises unduly. 
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13 The situla people 
Based on L. fionfante (p.79, n.5) 



that the coinage begins on a small scale in the last cjiiarter ol the third century-. The 
coinage was surely in the first instance struck in the course ol the various wars ol the 
Gallic tribes against Rome from 225 onwards and evoked directly by the needs of 
those wars, whether the tribes were on the whole hostile to Rome, like the Insubres 
and Ligures, or on the whole friendly, like the Cenomani and \'eneti. 

As in other cases, the coinage of the Celtic tribes of the Po valley may he taken 
as evidence of the process of state formation, a process perhaps also attested hv the 
enigmatic inscription of a 'Ktiiios Ickatos' from Briona. It is in the liiqhi-st degree 
unlikely that any of the Celtic tribes of the Po valley possessed much in the way of fiscal 
organisation before the beginning of their wars with Rome from 225 onwards (for 
a possible Roman issue of this period in the Po valley, of cast bronze coinage, see 
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App. 14). The actual process of state formatioii, begun under Roman influence, was 

of course aborted by the Roman conquest. But some of the structures created clearly 
remained. The cuitiat^cs of tlu- Cenomani and the Insubrcs. for which the evidence 
is reasonably good, probably continued at any rale lor a couple of dec ades after ihey 
made peace, in 197 and 194 respectively; but what is most remarkable is that a 
Romanised version of the monetary system of Cisalpine Gaul and Liguria before the 
Roman conquest was perpetuated under Roman rule. 

Despite the brutality of the Roman conquest, despite the extent of Roman settlement 
in Cisalpine Gaul, despite the penetration of Roman coinage, the quinarius, roughly 
equivalent in value to the drachm of the Celtic tribes, served as the unit of reckoning 
ofthe Po valley and Liginia down to the late Republic :Livy .\li, 13, 7 1 177 ; ILLRP 
517; the references to bigali at Livy xxxiii, 23, 7 and 9; 37, 11, cannot be authentic); 
hoards in the area often contain a high propordon of victoriad revalued as quinarii 
or of quinarii (App. 23), the Romans actually on a number of occasions struck quinarii 
for circulation in the area;" most important of all, the last issue of Cisalpine drachms, 
that with the legend RlKOl, was produced in the last quarter of the second century, 
in the same general period as the first Roman issues of quinarii in Cisalpine Gaul 
(App. 22). 

The monetary history of Cisalpine Gaul, however, is not principally the result of 
government initiadve. Cisalpine Gaul was not part of the Roman empire overseas, 
it was part of Italy and was indeed in the third and second centuries an area of intensive 
Roman colonisadon (Map 14). It was therefore not necessary in the course of the 
process of Roman conquest to take specific administrative measures such as those taken 
in relation lo the monetary systems of Spain, Sicih and the east. But (!isalpine (iaul 
was more than an area ol colonisation, organised as colonisation had been in the earlier 
Stages ofthe conquest of peninsular Italy. Polybius' view ofthe Po valley as a promised 
land (ii, 15) was no doubt typical and the area was certainly the goal of individual 
immigration.^ Furthermore, the ownership of land in the Po valley by Italian cities 
in the late Republic was prnljubly the result of investment in those lands by individuals 
in the second centurv isec \\^yt. (i t. Kven independent Mediolanum and Verona were 
clearly both heavily Romani.stci by the turn ofthe second and first centuries, in order 
to produce the philosopher Catius and the poet Catullus in the next generation. The 
two Celtic building inscriptions firom Como, a type of inscription characteristic of 
organised communities in peninsular Italy, and the bilingual boundary stone from 
Vercelli should be regarded as products of the process of Romanisation. 

At least one reason for the attractiveness of the Po valley for colonisation, 



8 RRC. pp.628 3U = pp. 181 5 In h.u. 

9 Sec U. F-wins, PRSR 1952. .V), Thr . arly 
roionisationofCi.salpiiK (JauT: t'HSR 1-15'), 7!i. 
'The enfranchisement of Cisalpine Gaul'; lur 
the rdative ccardty of coinage in a developing 



;irt a. its consequential ovcr-valuatitm and the 
uhing appearance of cheapness, see F. 
Braudel. The Me^tonuum (London: Fontana, 
1975,, 384. 
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14 Roman and Latin colonies in the Po valley 
Based on L.R. Taylor, op. cit., and U. Ewins (p.8t, n.9) 



immigration and also investment in land has been identified by Emilio Gabba, namely 
the availability ol ,i cicp« ndcnt labour force, between sla\e and free. There is little 
doubt that the humbler elements of the Celtic population were used b\ Romans and 
Italians as ibrccd labour; an indication of their status may be inferred irom the fact 
that the Insubres, Cenomani and perhaps other tribes (though presumably not the 
Veneti) were debarred by their treaties with Rome from access to Roman citizenship. 
In certain areas, colonial elites fat Bononia and Aquileia even ordinary colonists 
received large allotments , wealthy immigrants and those investing in land simply 
replaced the upper t lasses olC^eliii society: the exploitation ofihc native labour force 
on the pari of these outsiders was no doubt more intensive. 

This form of symbiosis between Romans and natives surely helps to explain the 
survival in Roman dress of indigenous monetary structures. At the end, of course, the 
normally clear Roman distinction between slave and free was extended also to 
Cisalpine Gaul,'" and the local system of reckoning disappeared along with the last 
survivors of the C'eltic issues oi the Po valley. I'he process of transition may perhaps 
be seen in the Lex Rubria de Gallia Cisalpina (FIRA i. no. 19), where one procedure 
is laid down for cases involving pecunia certa credita, signata Jorma publico populei Romanei 
below 15,000 HS, a different procedure for cases involving other entities or claims 

10 For a frccdman with a c;t lut iianu iii an M.V.A. Gallina, A/L 1978, 241. Sec Strabo iii, 

iiucription from the territory of Dertona, see 4, 17 (165) for the kirt of labour in Liguria. 
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below 15,000 HS or cases where judgment may be given omtui peeuma.^^ But the survival 
for a century and a half of the local system of reckoning is to be seen as the result 

of the survival of a Celtic system of social relations. It is necessary to suppose that 
the need to produce coinage in the course of the wars of the third and second ceninries 
led at least the Insuhres and the Cenomani 10 create some kind of fiscal slruclure. 
Levies of taxation were presumably organised in such a way as to make use of the 
existing relations of dependence between the lower and upper classes; the monetary 
usages which emerged in consequence became sufficiently embedded in the strata 
which survived the Roman conquest to impose themselv es in part on the conquerors. 

It is in this context important to obserx'e that there is now a significant amount 
of evidence for the circulation lot^ether from the early second century onwards of 
drachms of the Celtic tribes and Ronuui Republic an bnnizes of the denarius system 
(App. 24). (I incline to regard hoards of cast bronze coinage north of the Appennines 
as representing booty, App. 25.) Given the equivalence of drachm and quinarius, a 
drachm was of course worth five asses before the retariffing of the denarius; it is also 
interesting that Polybius uses the semis to record prices in Cisalpine Gaul (ii, 15, 1-2). 
Independent evidence for the use in the Po valley of Roman units of reckoning in 
a native context comes from the ins< i i])ti(Hi on a se< ond-century silver bowl now in 
Pavia, inscribed with the name of its nati\ e owner and its weight in fractions of the 
Roman pound." 



11 See Arcfudogia in JUgum (Genoa, 1975), 68 - 
AE 1976, 229, for an inscription from a villa 

at V'ari(Tii;iiio rrrordiiii; rents in sestertii. 

12 A. Stenico, Ath. 1964, 157, 'Coppa d'argcnto 
al Muaeo CSvico di Pavia'; M.G. Tibiletti 



Bruno, ibid., 168, 'Note l^onzie-Ugure', at 
183. The Roman balance from Ceraino, near 

\'(-n>i..i. 1 <^;.iiniirrim,i<Jtm/i 1869, 266, cannot 
be closely daicd. 
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The Roman victory in the Second Punic War (218-200) brought w ith it the definitive 
acquisition of the territory ruled by Carthage in Spain and of the former kingdom 
of Hieron II in Sicily: immediately after the war, Rome provoked the first of her s^reat 
wars in the east and found herself witfiin ten years lor all jiractical purposes in control 
of most of the Hellenistic world. The stale of acquisition of territory and influence 
was only paralleled by the eastern conquests of Pompey. 

The monetary histories of the three areas seem at first sight very different. In Greece 
and Asia Minor, the Roman presence had no obvious effect whatsoever; Roman 
coinage is not found in Greece before Sulla, with a few readily comprehensible 
exceptions; and traditional systems of reckoninc; remained in use down to the age of 
Aui^ustus and, with some modifications, down to the third century AD. The 
penetration of Sicily by Roman coinage, which began during the Second Punic War, 
continued after the war; but in the age of CScero, issues of Syracuse and other Greek 
communities also circulated, along with coins issued by the Roman authorities in 
Panormus and elsewhere. Finally, in Spain, the Romans at a certain point created 
an Iberian coinage modelled on the denarius coinage. 

A remarkable diversity of monetary expedients, to all appearances. Yet there 
perhaps lies behind this diversity a coherent approach to the problems posed in 
monetary terms by Roman involvement in activity outside peninsular Italy. I have 
argued briefly elsewhere that Roman awareness of her acquisition of an overseas empire 
led Rome already around 200 to rethink her approach to the control of her 
dependents;' and I should like now to aigue that the attention of Rome %ras, on a 
number of occa.sions in the second century, turned specifically to the monetary systems 
of the areas under her control. 

Eastern Spain in the Hellenistic period may be regarded as comprising three zones 

I TAfJeMiiMje^iiMir (London, 1978), 73. 
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«stMwrtiie$/5e gob r I ^ii i ■ ' 

'cirse/Saguntwm 



.Valrntia 

1^ 



Burlo 



15 Ihe Iberian peninsula 



(Map 15) : the east coast and the lower Ebro valley, characterised by a language and 
a script which were both Iberian; the upper Ebro valley and the head of the Duero 
valley, characterised by a C'dtic language and a cognate Iberian script; and a zone 
in the south rhararteriscd In an Iberian language and a difTerent Iberian script, 
conventionally known as Turdeianian. The Mediierrancan coast tiorth of the Pyrenees 
as far as Enscrune belongs with the first zone. 1 he second zone has been characterised 
since antiquity as Celtiberian and does in fact seem to have been an area of Celtic 
penetration, despite the fact that the La Tene phase of Celtic material culture is barely 
attested archaeologically in Spain .^ 

In none of the three areas does there seem to have been much progress towards 
state formation and the creation of fiscal institutions. The acquisition of the technique 
of writing in both Iberian and Celtic areas is obviously ol some significance. Ihe import 



2 J. Untermann, Die JtuchrifttH at iberischer 
SOrift ma Sadfrmknick (Wiesbaden, 1980), for 

south-western France the finds from Aubagnan 
and Laites are imigiiiticant outliers); J.-P. 
Mohen, in P.*M. Duval and V. Knita (eds), 

Lfs mouirmrril, u'tiifun Paris, 1979:, 46. and \V. 
Schulc, M. Koch and M. Faust, in Adas del II 



{^»pd» tt^ laigma y cnUuras premmanas de la 
peiOisttta ibfries (Salamanca, 1979), 197, 387 
and 435, for early Iron Age Celtic penetration 
into the Iberian peninsula; P.F. Stary, 
MDAI{M) 1982, 114/ KddscheWaflenaufder 
iberuchen Halbiiud*. 
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of Greek and Phoenician goods was limited down to 625 to the south coast, whence 
it stimulated the creation of the Orientalising culture of the Guadalquivir valley 

imported goods hrgan thprrafter to appear also on the south-east mast and in 
Clalalonia, pcnclrating octasionally itiio the interior. Tlie iinfjorl (il lorcign t^oods does 
not seem on the whole to have functioned in Spain, as ii did elscu licre, as a siinuilus 
to marked social differentiation and the development of urban centres. In southern 
Spain, in the classical period, Greek goods seem to have arrived through Carthaginian 
intermediaries and to have generated no native response.* A native tradition of 
monumental sculpture did emerge on and near the south-east coast, an area where 
Attic pottery was imported in substantial quantities in the fifth centur\'. As we shall 
see, this isone area where eoinape bee;ins relati\ ely early. In (latalonia and south-western 
1 rant e, Greek pottery aiitl lironzcs were iinilaicd from the sixth century onwards and 
die area .saw both continuing imports in the classical period and the begiiuiings of 
social differentiation and urbanisation.' 

A certain familiarity with money among the different native peoples is obviously 
perlertly possible. One of the few known inscriptions in the Iberian language and the 
Greek alphabet is perhaps a record of monetary transactions;* and Iberian merci-naries 
were probabK st)ni('times paid in cash, ahhout>;h there are few lioards ul (ireek or 
Punic coins iVoin outside the area of Emporiae and the coast down to Hemcruskupeion 
I^Dianium).^ 

The only Spanish silver issues which are certainly earlier than the arrival of 
Hamilcar in 237 are those of Emporiae, Rhode and Gades, all based on a drachm 

of about 4.80 gm., a standard whose origin is unknown (for the reduction at Emporiae 
during the Second Punic War see App. I); there are also bronze issues of Rhode and 
(jades. The po.ssibility that some of the Iberian imitations of the dra« hms of Emporiae 
are earher than 237 is a real one iFig. 28) (for 'monnaies a la croix" in France, 
imitations of Rhode, see p. 166); and it is interesting to observe the presence in the 
hinterland of Emporiae of a large number of small 'tribes*, attested by the literary 
sources for the Roman period. The existence of a substantial number of different 



3 B.B. Shefton, in H.G. Niemeyer (ed.), nsnider 

an \\\stfn M.iiii/, |082i. 337. Tln-cks and 
Greek importii in the south uf the Iberian 
peninsula*. 

4 J. Board man, Tkt Grt^ Ovtrseas (London, 

1980) , 215. 

5 Ibid., 218; J.J. Jully, Us imfioruaimu de 

chamiquf attique en Languedoc mediterronrfn, 
RousiiUott el Calalogne (iksan^on and Paris, 

1981) . 

6 .\. Schulirn. Arch. An:. l')33. 5)17; J. Caro 
Bar(>ja, in Hutoria de Eipatla, dir. por R. 
Menendez Fidai, 1, 3 (Madrid, 1954), 749. The 



third-century (?) Iberian weights from the 

provinces of \'alciK ia aiul Alic ante, discussed 
by L. V'iUaronga, Ampunas 1970-71, 297, may 
relate to the reduced drachms of Emporiae; 
ih( y are ha.sed on a unit ofR.lR gm. 
7 JGCH 2310; 2319-20; JCCH 2316 is ot no use. 
For Spanish mercenaries expecting and getting 
pay and dmia pn-sumalily in i a.sh hy il>r late 
third century sec Livy xxiv, 49, 7; xxx, 21, 3-5; 
Plutarch, Colo 10; Livy xxxiv, 19, 1-6, cT. 17, 
4. C'omparr .\ppian, fht'i . 37. 148, for the 
penalty imposed on Indibilis lor his revolt. 
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groups of imitations of drachim of Emporiae reflects this pattern'; the archaeological 

evidence Tor the beginning of urbanisation in the area forms part of the same picture. 
We shall see in due course : p. 97) that ihr monetary history of the area of Emporiae 
under Roman rule is rather different Irom th;ii of inosi of the rest of Spain. 

The ( larifuigiiiiiiii-s do not sccni lo lia\ c t reated a real list a! ^iriu lure in the area 
under tiieir control, a fact which is perhaps not surprising il one considers thai 
Hamilcar started with no more than the city of Gades and that the Barcids had less 
than twenty years before the outbreak of war with Rome. It is in any case dear from 
Polybius :iii. 13,7) that the Carthaginian rxploiiation of the interior was quite 
unsystematic. The striking of a coinage in Spain b\ ilu- Carthaginians was in Cacl an 
initiative whieh had no outcome, despite the fact llial llie coinage v\as [)r()du( ed on 
a considerable scale.' There was one tiny issue, whose weight standard cannot be 
identiiied with absolute certainty; it may be Attic or it may be that of Emporiae. The 
other silver issues of the Barcids were based on the Carthaginian shekel of 7.20 gm. 
and thus formed part of the Carthaginian monetary system as a whole, but did not 
fit naturally into existing patterns of monetary circulation in the peninsula i Fig. 28 ;. 
We may presume that the structure of the Barcid coinage reflects the financial policy 
of Hamilcar and his successors, but the details of this policy are lost beyond recall. 
Two points mav he made: as L. N'illaronga has shown, die weight standard of ilie 
gold i.ssues of the Barcids, 7.50 gm., rcUccls the fact that twelve silver shekels were 
equivalent to one gold piece in a world where the gold: silver ratio was one to eleven 
and a third; similarly, the weight standard of the various bronze issues, with the unit 
rising from over 8.00 gm. to over 10.00 gm., must reflect the number of bronzes to 
the shekel and the silver rbronze ratio. For finds of small bronzes see App. 27.) 
Secondly, the financ ial diflicullies of the Barcids during the Second Punic War are 
reflected in the decline in the weight of the silver shekel Irom 7.20 gm. to about 7.00 
gm. 

It is also interesting to note that, although one can observe in hoards with 
Hispano-Punic coins the transition from quadrigatus to victoriatus or denarius, the 
coins with which Roman coins are most often hoarded in Spain in the early period 
are coins of Emporiae and their Iberian imitations fsee App. 27 and Map 16). Much 
of the drachm coinage of Emporiae was indeed produced to serve Roman ends during 
the .Second Punic War App. 1 . 1 he Carthaginians prol)al)l\ ceased to produce 
coinage in Spain even before the departure of Hasdrubal in 2L)7, after the loss of 



8 L. Vinaroi^ Xwrnsmi^ka AtO^ua de Hispama 
(Barcelona, 1979), 113, for ilu- tc^^cnds; 
alao RJf 1979, 43, 'La drachme iberique 
ILTIRKESALIR* (diacountinK the hypothesis 

of Brrttian infiiirnn- mi die weight standard 
and the view that the Romans described this 
coinage as argaitum Oseense). 



9 First identified by E.S.G. Robinson, "Punic 
(dins of Spain and their bcarinsj on the Roman 
Republican series', in Essays H. Mattiagty 
(Oxford, 1956), 34; corpus in L. Villaronga 
Garriga, Lai Afonedas Hispam-Cartagintsas 
(Barcelona, 1973;. Sre also J. PcUiccr, Acta 
JVbw. 1982, 57, 'Vuii pcsals piinics*. 
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28 The coinage of Emporiac and ihe Barcids 
Drachm of Emporiae: 

Head of Persephone r. ; around, dolphins/ Pegasus r.; below, EMnOPITQN BM 
Imitation of drachm of Emporiae: 

Head of Persephone r. ; around, dolphins/Pegasus r. ; below, blundered legend BM 
Shekel of Barcids: 

Head of Melqart 1. /Horse r. with palm behind BM cast 

Shekel of Barcids : 

Head of Melqart 1. /Horse r. with palm behind BM cast 





Carthago Nova in 209, and their coinage rapidly disappeared, a point to which I shall 
return. 

Iberian hoards of the period of the Second Punic War also contain a number of 
other issues whose production was clearly provoked by the war: of Ebusus, an old Punic 
settlement, now certainly involved in the war as an ally of Carthage and producing 
silver and bronze coinage;"' and of Arse (= Saguntum) and Saeti (= Saetabi), the 
former striking in the course of her unsuccessful attempt to resist the imposition of 
Carthaginian rule and also for Carthage, both striking after the liberation of their cities 
(see Apps. J and K). 

The presence of the Romans in Spain from 218 was accompanied by the arrival 
of a certain number of Roman silver pieces, quadrigati, in due course victoriati and 
denarii, along with some Greek coins from areas where Roman armies were operating 

10 M. (]ampo, Las monedfs de Ebusus (Barcelona, 
1976). 
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16 Second Punic War hoards in the Iberian peninsula 

I Sevilla; 2 Mazarron; 3 La Escuera; 4 Montemnlin; 5 Cadiz; 
6 Granada; 7 Martos; ft Nfoj^mtc; 9 Chrstr; 10 X'alcra: I 1 Dricves; 
12 Cuenca; 13 Los Villarcs; 14 Ebro valley (nol marked); 
15 La Plana di Udel; 16 Tivisa; 17 Las Ansies; 18 Coll del Mora 

(App. 27)." It seems, however, that only two issues were actually produced by the 
Romans in Spain between 218 and the governorship ofC. Annius in the early first 
century, both tiny issues of victoriati or its associated denominations.'^ The hypothesis 

of E.S.G. Robinson, that St ipio Africanus struck coins with his portrait on the obverse 
and the reversr of the last series of Hispano-Punir shekels, is frankly inc redible, as 
L. Villaronga has shown (n.9i. One cannot suppose that Scipio, who went to great 
lengths 10 refuse the utie of king when it was offered by his Spanish troops, put his 
portrait on an issue of coinage and, what is more, an issue with a dbtinctively Punic 



11 Sec L. Villaronga. Ampurias 1973, 247, for a 12 Maria Pa/ Oart ia Bdlido fortlH t)minsi ; /e/^C", 

small hoard of bronzes of Rhodes from Rosas, no. 96/1, with a turthrr (ragmrni in the Marto* 

also no doubt the resuh of troop inoveinents. hoard :.\pp. 27). Thesupposcd die IbrihislaUcr 

Most of th<' isolatt'd finds of Greek coins from issue is in fact a later forger's hub. 
Spain belong to this period. 
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reverse. To this argument formal ones may be added; th( coins held by Robinson 
to be portrait coins of Scipio bear little resemblance to each other: they cannot all 
be of Scipio and there is no reason to suppose that any are; it also appears from hoard 
evidence and the evidence of" weight sliindards that the Hispano-Punic issues in 
question are not the latest of the series; they display certain stylistic afiinities with 
Iberian denarii and are best regarded merely as barbarously executed Punic pieces. 

The problem is not simply, however, that the Roman administration of Spain 
generated in effect no Roman coinage in Spain for over a century. That in itself is 
not remarkable. The problem is that after the end of the Second Punic War Roman 
silver coinat^e appears for all practical purposes not to have travelled to or circulated 
in Spain until the end of the second century, although the behaviour oi Roman bronze 

coinage was, as we shall see, quite different.'' 

In the first place, a careful look at the Cordova hoard, one of the few sizeable hoards 
of Roman and Iberian silver coins of the second century preserved for study, reveals 
that the latest and finest Republican denarii are markedly more worn than the finttt 
Iberian denarii (.AC 1969, pl.\i . This suggests that there was a time-lag of some years 
between the striking of the Republican denarii in question and their arrival in Spain 
and that, although the latest Republican denarius in the hoard is of about 110, the 
hoard was not actually buried till the last years of the century. Other evidence supports 
the view that at times in the second century and even in the first century Republican 
coins were slow in arriving in Spain and were not being brought in on a regular basis 
in the context of the administration of the two Spanish provinces. 

The condition of the Republican and Iberian coins 'all but one of bronze) from 
the camps at .\imiantia is sis^nilicant.'^ Of the Republic an coins from the camp of 
153 and 137, none is described as being in excellent condition (the denarius of Sex. 
Pompeius, published with the coins from the camp of 153 and 137, was not found 
in the excavations, but bought in the neighbourhood) ; of the Iberian coins, six are 
so described. Similarly, the Scipionic camps of 134/3 provided no Republican, but 
two Iberian coins in excellent condition; the camp of 75/4 provided one Repubhcan, 
against two Iberian coins in excellent condition. 

Furthermore, lUv latest Roman coins from the camps at Ntmiantia ai e tiiosiK earlier 
than the dates of the camps. 1 he latest Republican pieces from the camp of 153 and 137 
(excluding the denarius of Sex. Pompeius) and from the camps of 134/3 are of about 
160 or earlier (hence their worn state). The latest Republican piece from the camp of 



13 I here reproduce Mrith major revisions the 
(sscntia! artrumrnts of .VC 1969, 79, "The 
fin.iiu i.il organisation of Republican Spain'. 

14 A. Schnltcn, jWwnaniia IV (Munich, 1929), 
235 -56. The piecr of Bohskan is apparently the 
core of a plated piece and is best excluded from 
the argument at this point (eomparc p.93 



b' low The di»cus.sion of H.J. Hildebrandt, 
MDAhM) 1979, 238, 'Die Romcrlager von 
Numantia', treats asses as scmisses and vice 
vena, treau ai one population the coins from 
different camps and operates in any case with 
a tiny sample. 
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75/4 is an uncia with Head of Roma/Doublc conuH oiiiar ROMA {RRCf no. 308/4b) 
of the late second centurv". fFor the finds from Castra C'aerilia see App. O.) 

II then it is iriir that hciuccii l:-57 and the war ac;ainst Sertnrius there was no swift 
and steady flow o( Republican coins into Spain, it seems improbable that ihc Roman 
troops serving in Spain were paid entirely or even predominantly with Roman coinage. 

In the second place, between the hoards of the Second Punic War and the hoard 
from Pozoblanco closing in about 120, there are precisely two hoards which may 
reflect the movement of Roman silver coinage to Spain and they are singulariy 
iinrevealing. The hoards in question are two hoards of vicloriali. one of worn pieces 
from Numantia, which perhaps travelled thither as a group with a Roman soldier 
in 153 or 137, another of worn pietcs Irom near Murcia, which should also be regarded 
as having arrived as a group in the middle of the second century.'^ One may suppose 
that the owners of both hoards were soldiers recruited in Gallia Cisalpina (see p.81 ) ; 
one may also observe that the hoards do not include any coins struck in Spain and 
iti consequence doubt whether they can be taken as evidence of the coinage actually 
in circulation there, (iiven the scale ofRornan military activ ity in Spain in the second 
century, it cannot be arsiued that Rtnnan silver coinage was in circulation in large 
quantities but was not h<)ar(i<-(l and losl.'^ 

Let us turn to the iberian and Ccliibcrian denarius coinage. This consists of a silver 
piece and a bronze unit - the usual types are Male head/Horseman - of the weight 
of a denarius, vnth silver and bronze fractional pieces; the model for the whole system 
was clearly the denarius coinage ( App. H. Fig. 29). Equally ( Icarlv, the system was 
not created until after the period to which belong the Second Punic War hoards 
discussed above. But the problems involved in daiinsj the creation of the svstem are 
substantial. Style and letter-forms seem to me fallible guides; and the faint possibility 
that the reverse type of the denarius is borrowed from the bronze coinage of Hieron 
of Syracuse does not get us very iar. Nor are metrological arguments to be trusted; 
for at Rome between 21 1 and the 90s, where the history of the bronze coinage is 
relatively well known, not only did the weight standard of the as twice fell and rise 
aij;aiii. but what is more, issues linked by shared dies were sometimes produced on 
dillercni weight standards. Thus I view, for instance, L. Villaronija's ( hronology for 
the beginning of the bronze coinage with incredulity.'' Nor are hoards as much help 
as they might be, since it is rarely clear whether an issue is missing from a hoard because 
it is later than the closing date of the hoard or because it belongs to a different area. 
The finds from Numantia provide one fixed point and the hoards which include Roman 
denarii of the late second century provide another. But much remains uncertain. The 
finds from Numantia make it clear that the Iberian denarius coinage began before 

15 RRCH 118; C. Balda Navarro, Pnau dt hoards and the pattern oTvideace*, for the link 

Romanizacidn ih lo Pnvindn dt Murcia between military activity and the non>recovery 

(Murcia, 1975;, 179. of coin hoards, also p. 193. 

16 See M.H. Gnwfoid, PBSR 1969, 76, 'Coin 17 L. ViUaronga (n.8), 119-22. 
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29 The Iberian bronze and silver coinages of the north 
Denarius of Tarraro: 

Male head r./Horscman r. holding branch and with second horse; below, kese BM 
As of Emporiae: 

Hcimt'trd head of Minerva r.; around, CNCGRLCF Q/Prgasus r.; above, star; below, 
KM PGR I Paris, de Luynes 

As of Tarraco: 

Male head r. ; behind, rlub/Horseman r. holding branch; below, kese BM 
Srmis of Tarraco: 

Male head r. /Horse galloping r. ; below, kese BM 
Triens of Tarraco: 

Male head r.; behind, four dots/Horse walking r. ; above, four dots; below, kese BM 
Quadrans of Tarraco: 

Male head r. ; behind, cad uceus/ Forepart of Pegasus r. ; above, three dots; below, kese 

BM 

Sextans of Tarraco: 

Male head r. ; behind, cad uceus/ Dolphin r.; above, two dots, below, kese BM 
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137, tlic date of the reoccupation of Camp III by C. Hostilius Mancinus.'" Since sonic 
of the Iberian coins from this camp show some wear, the date of the institution of 
the Iberian denarius coinage may be placed in the first lialf of the second century. 
Atlenipls lo oiirnalc liow far back it is to l)c j)la( cd In armimenls from the volume 
of Iberian coinage are obviously prospectless. 1 he evidence as a whole shows at any 
rate that by the time the Sdpionic camps were occupied in 134-133 the mints of 
Untikesken^ Iltirta, Kese, Arsaos, Baskunes, Bolskan, Sekia, Sesars, Belikiom and 
Sekaisa had begun to produce bronze. In addition, the core of a plated denarius of 
Bolskan carries with it the implication that the production of silver had also begun. 

The Cordova hoard itself once seemed to be of some chronological significance. As 
observed by G. K. Jenkins,' * the amount of wear shown by the most worn, and there- 
fore presumably earliest, of the Iberian denarii is comparable with that shown by the 
earliest Roman denarii. These are of the first third of the second century, which 
suggests that the Iberian denarii should perhaps not be o^widefy different date. 

Another argument once appeared to place the institution of the Iberian coinage 
in the first third of the second century. Of the two large groups of Iberian denarii 
in the Cordova hoard, those of Bolskan are more worn than those of Ikalesken and 
are generally held, surely rightly, to liaxc begun earlier.'" It is remarkable that despite 
this greater wear their average weight is 4.0 1 gm. ^plated and halved coins are excluded 
iirom the average), approaching the weight crf'Republtcan denarii of the eariiest period. 
It is these denarii which are represented in Spanish hoards of the Second Punic War 
(App. 27), and it is tempting to hold that the Iberian denarius ccnnage began when 
these denarii still dominated the cit ( ulating medium. By way of contrast, the denarii 
of Ikalesken in the Cordova hoard liave an average weight of only 3.84 gm., close 
to the average weight of the Republican denarii in a typical hoard of the middle 
of the second century, the West Sicily hoard, 3.87 gm.-' But given that Roman denarii 
did not travel to Spain during the two generadons after the end of the Second Punic 
War, the denarii produced during that war may still have served as models for the 
early Iberian denarius coinage, at a point when lighter denarii had long been in 
circulation elsewhere. There is no objection to supposing that the weight of the Iberian 
denarius in due course drifted down of its own accord. 



18 O. Gil Farrrs, followrd without discu.ssion by 
R. Martin V'alLs. BoUtin del Seminario de Estudios 
de Arte y Arqueologia 1966, 207, ha.s argued that 
the Ibpiian dfiiariu.s coinae;( d.ius truni .din 
133. Since he docs not di^uss the evidence ot 
the finds from Numantia, his arguments are not 
convincing. 

19 MmjV 1958, 57, 'Notes on Ibenun dt iiiiiii from 
die Coidava hf»ni*. 

20 Ibid.. 66 The date sutie< ^t' d tlicrc for the close 
of the lirst period ol uciivuy oi the mini of 
Bohkan is nuxliJied in Jiwnaru Hispauea 1958, 



135, 'A Cettiberian hoard from Granada', at 
136. 

21 RRCH 135. For the weight-standards of the 

denarii of Bolskan and Ikalesken. see also G.K. 
Jenkins (n.l9), 142-4. The argument used 
there that Bolskan could not have copied the 
heavy Roman denariu.s .standard because she 
did not also copy the light standard is 
fUlacioua. A mint, having once adopted a 
Roman standard, could obviou'ily keep to it 
even if the Roman standard changed slightly. 
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A third argument now seems to me to wei^ very Stroni^Iy. Not only are there no 
hoards of Roman denarii from Spain between the SoX)nd Punic War and the last 
(juariiT of the second u titury, there are almost no hoards of Iberian denarii which 
may be assigned to this period either : App. 29). The 'Hoslalrich" hoard certainly 
ami one or two others perhaps belong here, but lliat is all. There is certainly no long 
sequence of hoards of Iberian denarii earlier than those with Iberian and Roman 
denarii. It is very hard to push the institution of the Iberian denarius far away from 
the d.i ! '' these hoards. 

If oil halaiuc the institution of the Iberian coinai^e belont^s on numismatic grounds 
at some point to\s ards the end ol the first hah ol the second century, it remains to 
see if the historical evidence suggests a precise date. At this point, however, it is no 
longer possible to evade a consideration of the function of the Iberian denarius coinage. 
It is in my view most plausible to suppose that it was initially struck at the behest 
of the Romans in order to convert some of the revenue of the two provinces into a 
coinage which could be used without more ado for the payment of Roman troops. 
If they tlieti used the coinage to purchase supplies in the areas where it had been 
struck and issued, the strong tendency of llie Iberian (.ienarius (oiriage to ( in ulaie 
locally linds a ready explanation. As w"c shall sec, the view- that the Iberian denarius 
coinage initiaUy served Roman ends is perfectly compatible with the acceptance of an 
independent element in its later history. 

There are several relevant considerations, apart from the general one that the 
Romans are likely to have used coinage in order to meet their financial obligations 

in Spain, that the Iberian drnariiis roiiuii^c is for at any rale part ofthe second century 
the only a\ailable candidate and thai the Romans are imlikely to have left its 
availability to chance. It seems to me probable that already in the second century 
soldiers serving abroad were credited with part of their stiftendium and paid this part 
on their return. But they surely needed some money while on service. 

The principal argument start.s from the iact that the major mints of Iberian denarii 
on the whole produced their coinages in sequence (see App. 29); and while it is rather 
hard to see why this should have occurred in the ordinary way of things, it is possible 
to imagine how it could lia\e Ix-en the result ofthe exigencies ol the Ronian strategy 
for the conquest of Spain. \ second argument lies in the astonishing typological and 
denominational uniformity of the Iberian denarius coinage. It b also relevant that 
Iberian coins^e does not seem to have circulated outside the Iberian peninsula, with 
insignificant exceptions.^^ It is very odd that those for whom it was designed almost 

22 Their was obviously interdiai^ of coinage L. Villaronga, *Les mcmedes iberiques en d 

hfiwiin ihr ll>iTian areas on cithtT side of the Llenguadoc', in Els pohlrs prf-rnmav\ tirl Pirineu 

Pyrenees, see J.-t:.M. Richard, Mrl. Casa (Puigcerda, 1978}, 257; I). .\;u>h, an</ 

VetasqtUi 1972, 51, 'Monnaics gauloises du Qmoge in Central Gaul Oxford, 197S),3X;Y. 

caliitu-i luimismatiqur dc Catal()i;n<'' ; .Vumi'.ma Roman, Dt Mmhmau i Bordeaux (Lyon, 1983), 

1973 74, 195, 'Monnaics aiuiques dc la 150-69. 
p^nsule Ib6rique dans le sud de la Fnmce'; 
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ne\ er exported it. if the coinage was a response to local needs, whether economic or 
social,^^ despite ihc fact that it was perfectly compatible with mainstream Roinan 

coinage. It is also siirrlv sis^nific ant that the production and use of Il)erian denarii 
are luA i harat tcrislit cither of the developed areas of the north-easi coast or of the 
Baeiis valley. 

The most probable date for the creation of the Iberian denarius coinage once seemed 
to me to be 197. For this year, according to Livy, six praetors were elected for the first 
time (xxxii, 27, 6 1 and one was assigned to each of the Spanish prov inces, M. Helvius 
receiving Hispania Ulterior. C. Sempronius Tuditanus Hispania Citerior {xxxii, 28, 
2 II They were instriu ted to establish the boundaries ol' the two provitu es and 
the in>titution of the Iberian (oinatfc as a incdium tor paying t.jxation could also have 
Ibrmed part of their duties. But it is not clear that the provinces actually were 
established in 197;^ and the arguments of J.S. Richardson, that down to 180-178 
the Roman organisation of Spain was far too unsystematic to have generated a local 
coinage under Roman control, seem to me compelling.^^ Those years might themselves 
have been the occasion for the creation of the coinage; but if they are treated as 
furnishing a lerm'wus fmsl i/ncm. 1.55 1,54 are equally plausible. l or the Romans were 
then faced for the lirst lirne lor nearly a generation with the need to lii^ht a major 
war. The balance of the numismatic evidence seems to me to favour this late date. 
(I decline to speculate on what Livy or his source meant by argentum Oseensiy xxxiv, 
10, 4-7 (195); 46, 2 (194); xl, 43, 6 (180).) 

I regard 155-154, then, as virtually certain for the introduction of the Iberian silver 
coinage; it remains theoretically possible that the bronze coinage begins earlier, but 
I do not believe it.'" 

If we hold that the Iberian denarius coinage is a produit of the I50s. it is perfectly 
possible to write an intelligible monetary history of Republican Spain, f or we have 
seen (p.72) that down to the early 150s, Roman troops were paid in bronze, 
presumably the bronze which turns up in the Roman camps at Numantia and which 
therefore did travel to Spain in the first half of the second century;^' Livy xl, 35, 4 
(180) makes it clear that in this period pay for the army was normally sent from Rome 
to Spain. Since bronze hoards are rare compared with silver, it is not a matter for 



23 As argued by M. Koch, Gnomon 1978, 554, 
reviewing J, Untertnann, Mommmta Unguarum 
ffisfiiinkarum (Wiesbaden, 1975 R.C!. Kn.i|>]i. 
.VC 1977, I, 'The date and purpose ol the 
Iberian denarii'; in Adas del I! Coloqim (n. 2), 
465, *Ci l;i]>t tian conflict with Rome: policy 
and coinage. 

24 G.V. Sumner, Atethisa 1970, 85, 'PrxKonsub 
iind pTovinciat- in Spain'. 

25 JRS^, 1976, 139, The Spanish mines and ihe 
development of provinda) taxation', at 147-51. 



26 HJ. Hildcbrandt, Acta Mm. 1981, 57, 'Los 
hallaz)^ de monedas de bnmce', though 
siartini; froin unu arranlcd inctrnloi^ic al 
assumptions, arrives at much the same con- 
clusions as mine on the datinigr of the Iberian 
bronze coinage. 

27 Compare P.R. Arriols and L. \ iUaronga, Tro- 
balla espoiadica de bronzes romans republic- 
ans ' i fortlu tuning) for a sequence of 151 
Republican bronzes down to C. Scrvcilius M.f. 
found recendy around Numantia. 
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30 The coinage of Saguntum 

Drachm of Saguntum : 

Laureate head of Hercules r.; before, dolphin/Butiing bull r.; above, shell; in exergue, 

arsgidar 
As of Saguntum: 

Male head 1.; behind, cadureus/Helmeted horseman r.; above, star; below, arse BM 



surprise that no hoards are known; we are lucky to have the camps at Numantia to 
document both the arrival of Republican bronzes in Spain and their supersession by 
Iberian bronzes after the 1 50s. Since Roman troops in Italy were paid in silver as 
well as bronze from 157 onwards (p. 143) it is intelligible that a coinage created for 
Spain in 155 154 consisted of both metals. The silver and the bronze for the new 
coinage doubtless came from the taxes of the two Spanish provinces. These, along 
with extra levies, I suspect, had hitherto been paid in a mixture of Roman coinage 
and bullion; the Romans of course computed its value in their own terms (Livy xl, 
47, 10; Appian, Iber. 44, 182-3; 50, 214); similarly the commutation of the 5 per cent 
levy of corn for cash must have been arranged in Roman monetary terms. 

The relatively late date proposed for the creation of the Iberian denarius coinage 
perhaps helps to explain why the area of Emporiae continued for a long time in 
possession of its own monetary system. Segaro, San Llop, La Barrocca and Gcrona 
(IGCH 2342, 2347-48, 2350), of the late second and early first century, still consist 
of substantial numbers of drachms of Emporiae, with Roman denarii and in two cases 
a few Iberian denarii from Kese. Further south, the hoard of La V'alT d'Almonesir, 
of the first half of the second century, consists solely of silver of Saguntum {Fig. 30). 
(It may indeed be that the second-century silver coinage of Saguntum is to be regarded 
as evoked by the needs of the mining area near Nova Carthago.) The coinage of 
Ebusus, similarly, seems to have continued to dominate the circulating medium of the 
island {IGCH 2345-46, the latter with one piece of lol, 2351 ).2« 



28 There is one hoard from the mainland, KSCH 
2344; for the broadly similar pattern revealed 
by finds of single pieces sec M. Campo, in Atti 



I Cong.Int.Slud.Fen.Pun. (Rome, 1983), 145, 
'Las relaciones de Bbusus con el exterior'; for 
the coins of Ebusus from Campania sec App. 46. 
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Two further points. First, if the Iberian denarius coinage was a Roman creation, 
it was a creation which up to a certain point reflected the Iberian situation. In one 
respect the Romans were fortunate: under the pressure of the Second Funic War 
the weii,dit slaiidard nTth*- silvfr o{ Emporiae had been reduced towards tliat of the 
Roman denarius; and ui creating the Iberian denarius coinage on more or less the 
Standard of the Roman denarius, the Romans were adopting a standard close to an 
already existing native one. It is also important to remember that the legends of the 
Iberian denarius coinage wen in the native scripts and languages of Catalonia, 
Andalusia and Aragon, which loolvs like an attempt at conciliation on the part of the 
Romans, in ihr first instance of the Iberian eh^ment in Kmporiae and ol the Iberian 
pi >jnihiti< m in its hinterland. The association of Roman and Eniporitan coinage during 
the Second Punic War clearly underlay the Ibrm in which the Iberian denarius coinage 
was created. 

Second, the monetary history of Iberia throws into sharp relief the problem of the 
fiscal status of Italy. We shall see (p. 187) that it is likely that the communities of Italy 
continued to pay their own local taxes down to the Social War. Now it is ob\ iously 
possible that they levied these taxes in whatever Roman coinage was in circulati(m 
and thus paid the contingents they suppHed to the Roman army. But if almost no 
Roman coinage travelled to Spain during the last two generations of the second 
century, either Rome simply used Iberian coinage when it became available to pay 
the Italian troops serving in Spain or she recouped by some means from the Italian 
communities the cost of their pay in Spain. TjTit was the case that some of the money 
used ultimately for the pay of Italian troops abroad was actually collected on their 
behalf by Rome, that would give added point to the grievances of the Itahans reported 
by Appian i BC i. 7. 30 i. 

1 argue then lliat Rome paid lor her presence in Spain down to the 1 50s largely 
with her own bronze coinage and that in 155-154, when she might have used her 
massive new silver issues, she instituted instead the Iberian denarius coinage. There were 
no fis( a! reasons for Roman silver coinage to travel to Spain and for a period after 
155-154 almost none did. 

The problem arises of why Roman silver coinage did ira\ el to Spain in the last 
generation of the second century. We have already seen that the coinage in question 
seems to have been somewhat worn by the time it arrived in Spain and this suggests 
very strongly that it arrived in a private context. A glance at the distribution of the 
hoards closing with Roman denarii of 125-92 confirms the view that we should look 
at economic rather than fiscal considerations in our search for an explanation (App. 
30 with Map 17). 

The hoards c ome almost ex( lusively from the hinterland ol Kmporiae, tlu- most 
developed area of pre-Roman Spain (p.86j, the east coast and the Bactis valley with 
the coast to the west; these are precisely the chief areas of Roman and Italian influence 
and settiement, conspicuously the territory of Emporiae and the rich mining zones 
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17 Second-century Roman and Iberian denarius hoards 
See Apps 30 and 29 

around Nova Carthago, Castulo and Italica;^'' it is in the Ebro valley that road building 
is attested in the Republkan period {ILLMP 461-2: two milestones from Ilerda and 
one from near Barcino; see abo Strabo iii, 4, 9; Polybius iii, 39 with commentary of 
F.W. Walbank); and it is fixmi this area that Rome drew the auxiliary troops who 
served before Asculum in the Social War.^" The picture of incipient Romanisation 
which emerges from the recently discovered bronze inscription from Contrebia fits well 
with e\crvthinG: else that is known of this area uticicr the Republic." As far as the 
east coast and the south are concerned, lour towns ol Roman origin are attested in 
the late third or the second century, Valentia on the east coast (138 BC), Italica and 



29 AJ.N. Wilson, Emigration from Italy (Manche- 
ster, 1966), 22-7; note that Caesar recruited 
IcRionarics in Spain in fil : A Garc ia y Bcllido, 
Hispania 26, 1966, 497, Los "mcrcaiorcs", 
"negotiatora** y "publicani" como vdifculos 
cic romanizarion en la Kspana prdmperiar. 

30 Sec P. Sillicrcs, AUl. Casa l elasquei 1977, 31, 
*La Camino de Anibal', for the Republican 



route from Saeiabi to Castulo; J.M. Ruldaii 
Hervaa^ Hispama y d Ejireila Rommm (Sala- 
manca, 1974 . 31. Noiliini; is to hi- learnt from 
P. Bosch liimpcra, Milangti J. Catcoptnu [ Paris, 
1966), 141, 'Les soldats iWriqucs agents 
d'hrlirnisation et dr romani.tation'. 
31 J. b. Richardson, JRS 1983, 33, 'The Tabula 
Conirebiensis'. 
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31 The coinages of Ikalesken and the Guadalquivir valley 

Denarius of Ikalesken: 

Malt- head r./Horseinan I. holding shield and with second horse; in exergue, ikalesken 

BM 

As of Castulo: 

Diademed male head r. ; before, hand/Sphinx r.; before, star; in exergue, kaslilo Paris 



Corduba in the Guadalquivir valley (206 and 169 or 152/1 BC), Carteia on the south 
coast (171 BC).^' It is to such areas that Italian wine and pottery were imported during 
the Republic and in such areas that monumental sculptures of the Republican period 
and pavements oi' opus signinum are attested; there developed in Baetica in the age 
of Augustus and in Tarraconensis in the age of Tiberius the production of wine for 
export.^^ 

I should argue therefore that the pattern of Roman silver coinage in Spain in the 
late second century reflects the presence of Roman and Italian settlers and the 
introduction of Roman monetary' usages. This view may be confirmed in a number 
of ways. Both Rmporiae and the area around Italica are characterised by mixed hoards 
of Roman and local bronzes (App. 31). The hinterland of Emporiae is characterised 
in addition by the presence of three substantial hoards of local bronze only (App. 32), 
and it seems likely that even if coinage on a Roman mtxlel was originally imposed 
from outside, the production of bronze coinage spread rapidly, in Baetica as well as 
in the north-east, to serve local ends (Fig. 31). It is also worth drawing attention, 



32 Sec in general H. Galslcrer, Unlnsuchungfti cum 
Tomischen Slddtewesen auf dn iheri.uhen Halbinsel 
(Madridcr Forschungcn 8; (Berlin, 1971 1, 
7-16. Since the foundation of Clorduba is not 
mentioned by Li\ y , the second date is the more 
likely. I remain agnostic about whether Ti. 
Sempronius Gracchus had anything to do with 
Iliturj^i. 

33 A. 'IVhernia, in P. (larn.sey, K. Hopkins, CI. R. 
Whittaker (eds;, Irade m the Ancient Eammy 



(London, 1983), 87, 'Italian wine in Gaul', at 
91 for imports to the region of Emporiae and 
the .Si«Tra Morena mines) ; A. Garcia y B<-llido, 
in Melangei J. Carcopmo (Paris, 1966), 419, 
'Esculturas hi.^ipano-romanas de epoea rcpub- 
licana " ; the coast from Emporiae to Tarraco, 
the area of Nova Carthago, the Guadalquivir 
valley); R. Etienne, in .\eue /'orschungen in 
Pompeji (Recklinghausen, 1975), 309, 'A propos 
du \4n pompcicn". 
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32 The coinages of Carteia and Andalusia 

Semis of Carteia : 

Laureate head of Saturn r./Prow r. ; above, Q;PEDEC(aeus) ; before, S BM 
Imiialion of semis of Rome probably struck in Andalusia: 

Laureate head of Saturn r. ; behind, S/Prow I.; below, retrograde ROMA 

BMCRR Rome 2206 



despite the virtual absence of hoards, to the proHfic bronze coinage of Carteia and 
to the probably first-century imitations of Republican semisscs from south-eastern 
Spain {Fig. 32))^ 

I suspect, though I cannot prove, that the absence of much in the way of Iberian 
denarius coinage from the most urbanised areas of the north-east (the issues in silver 
of Kese, for instance, are exiguous) shows that their Roman and Italian population 
paid little if anything in the way of taxes (Maps 18 and 19). In the case of Baetica, 
there is itidepcndent evidence for the introduction of Roman monetary usages and 
indeed for their extension to a native environment. Not only arc there two silver bowls 
from this area with their weights in terms of the Roman pound inscribed on them and 
three uninscribed bowls weighing about a pound each; but there is also a celebrated 
bowl from La (iranjuela with an Iberian inscription and its Roman weight inscribed 
on it.'' By way of contrast, late bronzes of Rbusus bear the mark of value 50 in Punic 
script and clearly owe nothing to Roman units of reckoning [SJS'G (Cop.) 92 8). 

The arrival of Roman silver coins in the south of the Iberian peninsula in the last 
generation of the second century suggests that this was the moment when the men 
who worked the mines of Spain decided to settle in large numbers, rather than 
repatriating their profits; for the mines near Nova Carthago must have been worked 
without a break from the Second Punic War onwards, whatever one thinks of the date 
when the Sierra Morcna and Rio Tinto mines came into operation. The nature of 



34 L.Villaronga, .1//.V 29, 1982, 222 6. For a 
possible hoard from Elche, see AEA 26. 1953, 
347. 

35 K. Raddaiz. Die Sfhat^unde der iberischen 



Halbimtl Berlin. 1969) L 86; 14 and 225 (PI 
.SC IIX; P::.S .SCMXi; F.J. Oroz Arizcurcn. 
Altai dtt II Coloquio ln.2), 283 (bowl from La 
Granjuela). 
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18 The pattern of Iberian silver coinage production 
Based on J. Untermann (p.95, n.23), Map 7 




19 The pattern of Iberian bronze coinage production 
Based on J. Untermann, op.cit., Map 8 
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the coin finds fr<ini tliese mining areas seems in :inv caSC tO show quite clrarK that 
the metal kept hy tlir ()j)rrators was simplv stdd on tlie open market. For (he hoards 
stretch right fnic k to the by now very worn issues of the earlv denarius coinage; there 
is no trace of blocks of newly struck coins issued by the nnrit in return for the metal. 

The non-recovery of the numerous hoards of the late second century from the Ebro 
valley and the Guadalquivir valley naturally poses a problem. It is conventional to 
regard the loss of the northern hoards as beii^ due to the invasion of the Cimbri and 
Teutones; but there is no reason to suppose that they got as far as the Guadalquivir 
valley. It seems tf) me worth suggesting that the climate of insecurity that they created 
permitted or encouraged shive revolts in the great mining areas of the south. If it 
is true that mining in Spain was interrupted towards the end of the second century, 
this might help to account for the limited issues of silver at Rome in the 90s (p. 185). 
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The earliest Roman experience of the control of an overseas territory arose firom the 
acquisition of western Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica after the First Punic War (Map 

20). Of the administration of these territories b\ Carthage we know almost nothing, 
of the Roman administration down to the Socotid Punic War even less, despite the 
recent pubhcation ofa i^roup ol inscriptions oftfie period of the First Punic War Irorn 
Entella." Corsica .seems, to have paid taxes in kind both under Carthage and tinder 
Rome (Diod. v, 13, 3 5; Livy xl, 34, 12). In the case of Sardinia we hear of payments 
in kind under Rome and one may assume that the Carthaginians operated a similar 
system.^ The latter produced in Sardinia a substantial bronze coinage both during 
the First Punic War and during their attempt to recover the island during the Second 
Punic War; these issues were followed by three Roman issues, to a ven,- large extent 
ovcrstruck on Punic pieces {RRC\ nos. 63 "): see also App. D . But the tliird-ccntury 
hoards from the island (App. 33 j do not include any coinage that is not Carthaginian 
or Roman (apart from one bronze of Syracuse); after these hoards there is nothing 
till the end of the second century, though presumably some Roman coinage circulated, 
since there were usurers on the island for M.Cato to expel in 198 (Livy xxxii, 27, 3). 
As for Corsica, no coinage was ever struck there and there are no hoards before the 



1 I am in substantial agreement with G. 

n. mcnic. AoA-rt/o.i 26 27, 1. 1980 81, 192, 
' Considerazioni sulia bicilia nclllmpcro 
romano'; M. Mazza, ibid., 292. 'Ecomnnia e 
socicta nclla Sicilia romana', by way of 
contrast, is a fairy stor)', e.g. at 306, ' I'insehtn- 
ento del piccolo regno nracusano nd grandc 
circuito deH'economia ellenistica'. 

2 G. Ncnci, AS.\'P 1982, 771, Matcriali c 
contributi per lo studio degli otto decreti da 
Entclla': Ti. Claudius C.f. of Antium as 
ipimeleles of EnicUa after 254. 



3 The remark in Pis. Arist., On remarkable things 

hr'iif! iriO. that the Carihaniiiiaiis torhadc the 
Sardiiiiaiu to grow 'crops useful for revenue', 
is incomprehensible as it stands. The data 
presented In R,)- Rowland, A J AH forthrom- 
ingj, 'Beyond the frontier in Punic Sardinia', 
suggest that the Carthaginians created a 

tiTrit<irial empire in the south-west. [)re- 
sumably (o (ax (he nati\e inhabi(anis thereof 
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20 Sicily 



cud of ilu- first ( cntiin', though the «'\ idciu c of site finds suggests that some coinage 
circulated at any rate at Alalia (see App. 34;. 

The situation in Sicily is obviously much more complex. The sheer quantity ofsilver 
coinage produced there by the Carthaginians suggests very strongly that they 
organised a system of taxation in money;^ and indeed one of their last issues was 
produced under the authority of one or more MHSBM, who are clearly treasury 
oflicials of some kind.'* A Roman quaestor was presumably sent annually to the west 
of the island from 210, Ijasrd at l.ilybacum, and a praetor was ctrtaiiilv s< iit annually 
IVom 227. I should guess that between 240 and the Second Punic W ar the Romans 
followed the Carthaginian example and raised taxation in money (compare Appian, 
Sic. 2y 2 with Uvy xxiu, 48, 7). 

In the east of the island, Hieron not only organised the well-known system of the 
tithe in com, which the Romans look over and extended to the west, but also produced 
a substantial gold and especially silver coinage, the last flowering of the Sicilian 

4 Cicero, //»« I Vrr. 3, 13, cannot in any case be Sicily. Pan 4*; G. Coacci Polsefli, Studi 
taken to prove tlie opposite. Megkrebim 12, 1980, 83, ' I mhsbm canaginesi', 

5 G.K. Jenkim, S^fR 1978, 5, 'Coins of Punic for tlie meaning of the woid. 
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numismatic tradition.** It seems to me very likely that Hicron acquired at any rate 
pan ofthr silver reqiiirrd for his roina^e by the export ofgrain and (hat h(" thus rrratrd 
for the Romans a further preecdein to stand beside tlie lithe. The Romans also, in 
marked contrast to the position in Spain, not only nnported their own coinage to the 
island on a very large scale during the Second Punic War, but also produced a 
considerable quantity of coins^ there. At this point it suffices to note that the Romans 
inherited with the capture of Syracuse a fiscal system of which coinage was an integral 
part and that they themselves became used during the Second Punic War to having 
their own coinage avaihiblr in quantity, whether by importing it or by producing 
it on the spot. It is in lact possible to obser\e with threat clarity die transition from 
tlie quadrigatus to the denarius system in the Sicilian hoards of the period oi the 
Second Punic War: the coins of the two systems turn up in sequence, associated with 
coins of Syracuse and Carthage, with the occasional admixture of coins from the Greek 
east, which had no doubt arrived in the pockets of Roman soldiers who had served 
there.' 

The .silver coinage in circulation in SiciK at tlir beginning of the Hellenistic period 
seems to have consisted largely ol fx'i^a.u. both itiiported and local.*' Sicido-l'nnic silver 
and Syracusan .silver; a lew hoards contain isolated examples ol much earlier issues 
of Camarina (/(PC// 2151, 2185), Gela (/GCtf 2184), Leontini {IGCH 2146), 
Messana (/CC/f 2145, 2151, 2183, 2185), Rhegium (/GC^2185), Selinus (/GC^2182). 
In addition, a fair amount of Macedonian and Athenian silver seems to have reached 
Sicily. Beside the hoards of silver there are also hoards of gold and electrum, 
Carthaginian and Syracusan. with some Macedonian: and there are a number of 
mixed gold or electrum and sihcr hoards. Withiti the sequence ol Syracusan issues, 
silver and gold ol Agathocles and gold of Hicelas appear in due course. 

As far as bronze coinage is concerned, Carthage and Syracuse both produced it 
in very large quantities; bronzes of Agrigentum {IGCH 2162 - also Syracuse and one 
niu( h < a!li<t pii( c ofHiniera; 2203 also Syracuse ; and Gela are also well represented 
in the hoards. ' The Cicla <'\ idence is instructive and shows that wc should be cautious 
in arguing from the absence of particular kinds of hoards. For it is only at (jcla, an 
urban site which has been carefully excavated and which suffered two destructions 
in the period in question (at the hands of Agathocles and Phintias), that we find hoards 



6 G. de Sensi Sestito, Htlikon 1975-76, 187, 

'Rrla/i(ini niniiin iTiali c politica fiiianziaria di 
tit'KHK- 11 ', iiiVDlvrs tlir pliatuasma^fjrital 
construction of relationships between eoinat^es 
wliii h nr\Tr liad aiiN tliini^ to cin with eat h 
Other; n<ir is tlifie any esKlciuf Uw the 'politica 
COtnmcreiale a vasto iagi;i<r atirihutrd lo 
Hieron by id., Gerone II i Falcrmo, 1977 1, 
totally misunderstanding the nature of Greek 
coins^ge and the military context in which 



Syracusan issues reached Italy at the end of the 

third century. 

7 /f.Y./y 2217;'2230; 22i2 : T1S\: 22\1. .Note also 
ele\en bronzes of Rhodes from Catania, G. 
Manganaro, Arthimo Storico 4tUa Sicilia Orientale 
65, 19G9, 283. 

8 For their irnpctsiiion by Tinmleon. see La moneta 
in Grecia e a Roma i Bari, 1982), 58-9. 

9 Note also bronzes perhaps of Catana from 
Naxus,/GC//2l6l, 
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33 The Sicilian coinage of Carthage during the First Punic War 

Tctradrarhm of Carthage struck in Sicily, O.K. Jenkins, .S'.VT? 1978, 5, Series 5: 

Head of Heracles r. /Horse's head 1.; behind, palm; below, mhsbm Sandeman 265 

Fivc-shekrI piccr of Carthaf^e struck in Sicily, Series 6: 

Head of Tanit l./Pegasus r.; below, brst SMG (Cam.) 1512 

of gold or cicctrum or silver and bronze together [IGCH 2164, 2190, 2197; 2195 and 
2199 are of bronze only, the former including a much earlier piece of Messana). It 
is clearly legitimate to hold that precious and base metal coinages circulated together, 
but were only hoarded together in an emergency. 

When we come to the period of the First Punic War, it seems that the Carthaginian 
war efibrt in Sicily was paid for by the large electrum and large silver issues which 
form the later part of G.K. Jenkins' Series 6. It is noticeable that the coins turn up 
only in Carthaginian territory (Fig. 33). When the war settled into stalemate by land, 
the issues apparently ceased. From Selinuntc there also comes a hoard of the coins of 
the Libyans who rebelled against Carthage after the war and two hoards of Carthaginian 
bronzes struck in Sardinia during the war (/GC// 2213; 2212 {SMi (Cop.) 192); 2214 
[SNG (Cop.) 226)); they presumably reached Selinunie via North Africa. A hoard 
of issues of Magna Graccia from the Lipari islands clearly also reflects the turbulent 
vicissitudes of these years [IGCH 2210); .so also the bronzes from Campania which 
occur in some quantity, for instance at Selinuntc and Morgantina. 

It is when v\c turn to the issues of Hieron II ofSyracuse (275/4—215) that the trouble 
begins (Fig. 34). Enormous issues of silver in his own name, that of his consort Philistis 
and that of his son Gelon II were produced; also two enormous issues of bronze, with 
the types Head of Hieron/Horsenian, and Head of Poseidon/ Trident. Hoards of 
hundreds of pieces of silver are not uncommon and one bronze hoard of 60,000 pieces 
is attested, all of the Head of Poseidon/ Trident type.'" 

10 KiCH 2217 perhaps contained Ptolemaic as same size as the Head of Hieron/Horscman 

well as Syracusan silver. Ptolemaic bronzes also issue, 
turn up in small numbers in .Sicily; they are the 
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34 The coinage of Syracuse 

Sixtcen-litra piece of Philistis: 

Veiled head of Philistis I. /Nike in quadriga r.; above, BAZIAIZZAS and crescent; before, 

A: in exergue, (DIAIITIAOI Navillc 5, 1223 

Eight-litra piece of Gelon: 

Diademed head of Gelon 1.; behind, eagle/Nike in biga r.; above, ZYPAKOZIOI; 

between horses, A; in exergue, rEAQNOI Naville 16, 879 

Bronze of Hieron II: 

Diademed head of Hieron I.; behind, shell/Horseman r. ; below, monogram; in exergue, 
lEPQNOZ Xaville 16, 888 

Bronze of Hieron II: 

Diademed head of Poseidon I. /Trident with dolphin on either side; below, lEPQ NOZ 
and 0 O Naville 5, 1240 



There are two pieces of evidence which suggest that much of the bronze coinage 
of Hieron II belongs to the period of the First Punic War, though its production 
obviously continued down lo the end of his reign." The first piece of evidence is 
provided by the Polizzi Generosa hoard of bronze coins ilGCH 2259), which clearly 
reflects Roman military activity in Sicily. It contains a good run of Syracusaii material 
down lo Hieron II, with fourth-century issues of Mytistratus and Tauromenium and 
a piece of Phintias of Agrigentum, also examples of the issue of Tauromenium with 
Head of Dionysus/Tripod and the issue of Agrigentum with Head of Apollo/Two 

1 1 Sec App. D for an ovcrstrikc of Ncapolis on a 
Ilcud of Poseidon/ rrident bronze. 
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35 The Sicilian coinage of Carthage during the Second Punic War 

Tcn-Iitra piece of Ilieronymus: 

Diademed head of Hieronymus I./ Thunderboh ; above, BASIAEni; l>clow, lEPQNYMOY 

Naville 4, 419 

Twrlvr-lilra piccr of Syrat usan Dt'iiKKTacy: 

Helmeted head of Alhena l./Artemis I. with dog; on I. Ifl; on r., lYPAKOZinN 

Eiitia hoard 

Half-shrkel of Carthage struck in Sicily: 

Diad<'nird male head 1. /Elephant r. ; below, a Cnna hoard 

Hair-shckci of Carthage struck in Sirily: 

Malr licad r., wearing corn-wrcalh/Horsc r.; below, A; laurcl-wrcath around 

Enna hoard 

Half-shekel of Agrigentum: 

I.aureaU' head of Zeus r./Eagle r.; on r.. A; around, AKPAFANTIN BM 

eagles, finally some Carthaginian pieces and a group of issues of the Mamertini of 
Messana; most important of all, the hoard contains bronzes of Neapolis with IZ, of 
Cales, of the earliest issue of Paestum and of Arpi with Bull/Horse, all First Punic 
War issues. It looks very much as if we arc dealing with a First Punic War hoard. The 
second piece of evidence is provided by the material from Agrigentum; for it is very 
hard to think of a context for the vast numbers of Head of Poseidon/Trident bronzes 
of Hicron II hoarded and lost there except for the Roman tenure of the town between 



Cr 
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261 and 255 and its loss to the Carthai^iniaiis in thr latter year. If this U right, it follows 
that the indemnity which Hirron 1 1 paid from 26:5 to 248 was paid in bronze coinage 
whi( li went directly to pa\ Roman troops nomjjarc p. 1 1 . The tiny issue ol bionzes 
with Mincrva/Eaglc ROMANO [RRC\ no. 23), perhaps struck al Messana towards 
the end o( the war, was an insignificant part of the process whereby the Roman war 
effort in Sicily in the First Punic War was financed. It remains likely that part of the 
coinage of the Mamertini served Roman ends. 

The pattern in the Second Puni( War was very difV' i n The revolts of Syracuse 
fl«f/ of Agrigentum threw the Romans largely l>ack on ilu ir own resources, though 
it seems worth floating the hypothesis thai the late gold and silver ol Tauromeriium 
belong to the years after 214, when l auromenium prudently detached herself Irom 
Syracuse. As far as silver is concerned, Syracuse struck substantial issues in silver for 
her own purposes under Hieronymus and under the Democracy which succeeded him, 
Agrigentum struck substantial issues of half- and quarter-shekels before her recapture 
by Rome. At the same time, Carthage struck two large issues for use in Sicily (Fig. 
35 .'- 

Meanwhile the Romans both imported substantial {|uantities of quadrigali and later 
silver into the island and actually produced coinage there to a progressively increasing 
extent. Indeed the Enna hoard and two new hoards capture perfectly the circulating 
medium of the island in 212-21 1 



ENNA 

Syracuse (Hieron II 

to Democracy, 

with one pegasus) 
Acragas 
Carthage 

(Elephant issue) 

(Horse issue) 
'Sikeliotan' 
Material from the east 
R(mie 

Quadrigati 



WALKER 

Syracuse (Democracy) 



Acragas 
Carthage 

(Elephant issue) 

(Horse issue) 
'Sikeliotan' 

Rome 

Quadrigali 

Denarii, etc. 

Victoria ti 
Neapolis and Velia 



MANOANARO 

Syracuse (Hieron II 
to Democracy) 

Acragas 
Carthage 

(Elephant issue) 

(Horse issue) 
'Sikeliotan* 

Rome 
Quadrigati 
Denarii, etc. 
Victoriati 



12 R. Ross HoUoway, The ThhUen-nwnths Coinagtof 

HifronvmosofSyranur Ri tliii I '"tGO i ; A. Burnett 
in.l3i; R. Ross Hollduus. 7-H, 1960-1, 

35, Monctc attrifiuitc a Hirnipsal II ". 

13 IGCH 2232 witli A. Bimu-ti. S.\R 1983, 1; A. 
Walker, in Studies L. Mildenberg (ibrthcomingj ; 
G. Manganvo. JJVt; 1961^2, 37. 



14 E. SJfiquist, Mm\ I960. 53. 'ThellKEAIOTAN 
( <iiii,ii;( '. Tin- issue is ( learly contemporary 
v\iili ihosf (>[ ilu' S)racusan Democracy, bui 
there is no good reason to suppose it struck at 
Morganiina. 
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Between them, these hoards reveal ihv scale both of the Carthaginian and, more 
especially, of (he Roman war cfTori in Sicily. The Carthaginian issue of shekels with 
Head with rorn-ears/Horsc was perhaps produced al Agrigcnluiu : it sutfcrcd a 
reduction in weight tow ards the end. I he issue with Laureate head/Elepliaiii vsas either 
produced at Carthage, for Sicily, or by workmen from Carthage in Sicily; given the 
fact that a half>shekel of this issue was overstruck on a denarius (App. D), the latter 
alternative is perhaps more likely. 

During the period before the introduction of the denarius coinage, the only Roman 
silver issue produced on the island seems to have been a small issue of quadrigati with 
corn-ear {RR(^, no. 42) ; with the introduction of the denarius system at least two mints, 
one at Catana, struck silver on an enormous scale and a little gold {RRC, nos. 67-82, 
Fig. 36). In addition, quadrigati, denarii, quinarii, sestertii and victoriati were shipped 
from Rome to Sicily in massive quantities. 

The Romans also inuHnced a substantial bronze coinage in Sicily, beginning with 
a cast bronze i.ssue, whit h must have surprised the Sicilians {RRCj no. 40; App. 35) ; 
strtick bronze issues followed, still within the period of the quadrigatus system. The 
two mints which we have seen operating for the production of silver ol" the denarius 
system, one at Catana, also produced bronze coinage. If one examhies the hoards of 
this period, it becomes apparent that they contain a number of local issues which are 
certainly to be regarded as having been evoked by the Second Punic War (see Table 
4) ; their tally ran indeed be increased by the inclusion of issues which appear to belong 
with those whi(h turn up in the hoards or which bear a close stylistic Niniilarity to 
Roman issuo produced in Sicily in this period. Mosi of ilic issues in (|Ufsiioti seem 
to have been produced by communities on the side of Rome. Within the overall 
pattern, it is clear that the Mamertini and Rhegium played a substantial role (Fig. 
37). The Romans also seem to have used halved Poseidon/Trident bronzes of Hieron 
II as unciae.'^ 

TABLE 4. Sicilian hoards of the Second Punic War 



For bibliography see App. 36. 

The numbers appearing below each mint are those of the issues in question in BMCSkUj, unless 

otherwise indicated. 

The V iilarosa, Barrafranca and Megara Hyblaea hoards are uniiiied as containing only Rome 
and, among Sicilian mints, Syracuse, the Adrano hoard and the hoard mentioned by 
(; .Manganaro, JUVt? 1981-2, 52, as containing only Rome and, among Sicilian mints, the 
Mamertini. 



15 The weight standards of the Mamertini and 
Rh^um are local, not Roman, contra P. 
Marchetti, 494 ; for the Roman use ofSyracusan 



coins see R. Ross Holloway, A/tujV 1960, 6i, 
'Half-coins of Hieron II'. 
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24, Sarstrom III 
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45, oO, 72 


72, 84, 97 


45, 71, 72, 84, 87 
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looking back 






SJ^G (Cop.) 307 
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10 




Montagna di Marzo 
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Grammichele 


Rome 


Rome 


Rome 
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to Democracy 


Hieron 11 
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27 
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45, 71 
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S^G (Cop.) 381 




i'anit l./Horse and palm 






Palm/Horse's head r. 






Head l./Horse galloping r. 
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36 The Sirilian issues of Rome during the Second Punic War 

Cast quadrans with corn-ear, RRC, no. 'K)/lb: 

Head of Hercules !.; I)ehind, two (out ofthreei dots/Prow 1.; above, corn-ear; below, 
three dots Syracuse 31950 

(.^uadri^atus with corn-ear, RRC, no. 42/1 : 
Janiform heads of Dioscuri/Jupiter w ith thunderboll and sceptre in quadriga r. driven 
by Victory; below, corn-ear; in frame, RC3MA BMCRR Romano-Campatiian 108 

Uncia with corn-ear, RR(l, no. 42/4: 

Helmeted head of Roma r. ; behind, dot/Prow r. ; above, corn-ear and ROMA; below, 
doi Oxford 

Denarius with corn-ear, RRC, no. 68/ la: 

Helmeted head of Roma r. ; behind, X/Dioscuri r. ; below, corn-ear, in frame, ROM.\ 

0.\lbrd 

Sextans with corn-ear and KA, RRC, no. 69/6a: 

Ht-ad of Mercury r. ; above, two dots/Prow r. ; above, corn-ear; before, KA; below, 
ROMA Oxford 

V'ictoriaius with corn-ear, RRC, no. 72/1 : 

Laureate head of Jupiter r. /Victory r. crowning trophy; between, corn-ear; in exerj^ue, 
ROMA BMCRR Iialv 1.38 



THE ROMANS IN SICILY II3 

It seems that the coinage of independent Syracuse, not only in gold and silver, but 
also in bronze, disappeared from circulation almost immediately after the fall of the 
city and one must at least ask whether this disappearance is not the result of Roman 
policy, perhaps implemented by M. Valerius Laevinus, perhaps implemented later; 
we know of Roman intervention in 193 to settle the composition of the council of 
Agrigentum. This is a question to which I shall return. What is clear is that at a certain 
point the Romans organised or allowed a monetary system for Sicily which in some 
way related locally produced bronze to Roman silver and bronze. 

The system was certainly in existence by the lime of the V'errines of Cicero, where 






37 The coinages of the Sic ilian allies of Rome of the Second Punic War 

Semis with corn-ear, RRC, no. 72/5: 

Laureate head of Saturn r. ; behind, S/Prow r, ; above, corn-ear and ROMA; below, S 

Bt-rlin 

Four uncia bronze piece of Ceniuripae: 

Laureate head of lupiter r. ; behind, eagle/Thunderbolt; above KENTfO]; below. 

PiniNfiN and A ' NavilU- .•), 860 

Five uiu ia brt)nzt* pifcf of Mamertini: 

Laureate head of Arcs 1.; behind, sword in scabbard/Warrior with horse !.; belore, O; 

around. MAMEPTINQN Naville 5, 970 

Four um ia piece of Rhegium: 

Jugate heads of Apollo, laureate, and Artemis, diademed, r.; behind, 0/Tripod; on I. 

PHR; on r. NQN and four dots Naville 16, 633 
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we read (// in Verr. 3, 181) 'For how can there be an agio when everyone uses the 
same kind of coins?' Since local bronzes were produced in Sicily at least down to the 
time of Augustus 'the same kind of coins' must refer to the unitary nature of the 
monetary system and not to the origins of the coins themselves. The Roman character 
of the monetary system of Sicily emerges from the fact that in the Verrines Cicero always 
calculates in sestertii (compare Quint, vi, 3, 80, for the victoriatus = quinarius used 
as a unit of reckoning under Augustus) . But the in.scribed accounts from Tauromenium, 
which are certainly later than the Verrines, reckon in talents, nomoi, heminoma, ietralitra 
and litrai (see App. L). It is clear that this system must have been compatible with 
the sestertius as a unit of reckoning, perhaps with a teiralitron as the ecjuivalent of a 
sestertius and a litra as the equivalent of an as. The evidence of the coins fills out 





38 The coinage of Sicily under Roman rule 

Bronzes of Caleacic : 

Helmeted head of Athena r. ; behind, poppv-hcad/Owl on amphora; on either side, 
KA AA 

KTI NQ[NJ BM 
Head of Dionysus r. wearing ivy-wreath/Bunch of grapes; on I. KAAA; on r., KTINfiN 

BM 

Laureate head of Apollo r./Lyre; legend similar B.\l 
Head of Mercury- r./Caduceus; legend similar BM 

As struck under Roman auihority: 

Laureate head of Janus; above, I/Bird in laurel-wreath BM 

Semis struck under Roman authority: 

Laureate head of Saturn 1. /Warrior 1. holding spear; on r., shield; on I., CATO and 
monogram of Panormus B.\I 



Cr 



THE ROMANS IN SICILY 



the picture of a symbiosis between local units and Roman units and perhaps provides 

some evidence for when this s\ riibiosis came into existence (see App. 37). 

Sicilian lumrds of tlic fiix hall Of llic sfconcl century, where they do contain local 
bronzts. turilaiii onlv insigiiilit ant relic >. oi the t ire ulatin^ niediuni ofllie third ( tiilury. 
It is only towards the end of the second century that the new issues, wliether of the 
Roman authorities at Panormus or elsewhere or of the Greek cities, begin to appear. 
My guess would be that the new dispensation formed part of the reorganisation of 
the province after the First Slave Revolt and involved a deliberate encouragement 
of local autonomies (Fig. 38) At least one substantial issue, that of Galeacte» certainK 
seems to belong in this period; for the lai^est piece is clearly copied from the new-style 
tetradrac hrns cjI" Atlu iis. 

But llie large-scale circulation ol Roman coinage in Sicily which was one ol the 
factors which made possible a symbiosis of Roman and native systems of reckoning 
and coins was in a certain sense the result of an accident. For Roman coinage continued 
to flow to Sicily in substantial quantities after the end of the Second Punic War, in 
clear contrast to what happened in Spain. No doubt this was in part the result of the 
presence of Romans and Italians as men of business from soon after the fall of 
Syracuse.'" But the principal cause surely lies in the fact that the Romans not only 
took over the tithe system from Hieron II, but also by bityiiiii a second tithe followed 
his practice of shipping grain out of the island in exchange for silver.'^ The difference 
is that under Roman rule the denarii which arrived were not melted down to make 
new coinage, but circulated as denarii. Thus Sicily rapidly became a zone of denarius 
circulation, but a zone where native systems of reckoning survived ; the e\ entual result 
was a system of reckoning and of coinage which can only be described as 
Romano-Sicilian. 



16 C'omparc thr siir\ival of the (Jrerk calrndars 
of the Sicilian cities, Cicero, // m I'err. 2, 129; 
Taurnmenium adopted the Roman calendar 
after 44. 

17 A. Fraschetti, in Socuta Romana 1, 31, Romani 
e Italid in Sicilia'. 

18 In the period after the Second Punic War 
covered by Livy, the Romans bought a second 



tithe ill 191. ion anci 189. and again in 171. 
Denarii perhaps also arrived in Sicily in return 
for slaves, whose export from Sicily is envisaged 
in the lex censoria partus and case law arisiiij/ 
therefrom, D. .50, 19, 20!^. Wool wa.s also 
produced in Sicily, Straho vi. 2, 7 (273), and 
perhaps served to clothe Roman armies, // n 
Verr. 2, 5. 
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FROM THE FREEDOM 
OF THE GREEKS 
TO THE SACK OF 
CORINTH 



In 199, the Roman army Ijasi'd at Apollonia penetrated briefly across the mountains 
into Macedonia, and in the same year the Roman Heel operated in the Aegean; but 
it was not until 198 that T. Qpinctius Flamininus forced PhiHp V, encamped in the 
gorge of Aoi Stena, to retreat; Flamininus then moved through Epirus into Thessaly, 
to defeat Philip at the battle of Cynoscephalae in the following year (Map 21).' 
Between 199 and 30, Roman armies operated east of the mountain spine of the Balkan 
peninsula in 135 out of 170 years: in 167 L. Aemilius Paiilius put an end to the kingdom 
of Macedonia, ulii( h l)( < ;inie a province in 148; ihe independence of (ireece t ame 
to an end in 146 and alter 133 the kingdom of Pergamum also became a province. 
By 63, Pompey had brought almost the whole of the east outside the kingdom of Egypt 
under direct Roman rule. 

Yet Roman coinage hardly circulated in Greece before Sulla, in Asia and Syria 
before the age of Augustus or even later; and when Egypt be( anie a province it was 
delilierately isolated from the monetary systems of the rest of the Mediterranean. How 
did Rome [lav l()r her preseruc in the east? And what was the impact of that presence 
on the patterns of coinage and monetary usages of the Greek world? 

1 N.G.L. i lammund, J/i.S' 1966, 39, ' The opening 
campaigns of the Second Macedonian War'. 
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21 Macedonia and Greece 



One might suppose a priori that until booty became available, the Romans adopted 

one or other of two approaches in order to acquire the necessities of life, whether as 
individuals or as groups acting through their command structure: they presumably 
either used denarii, which were then treated as bullion and nu lled down, or they took 
the precaution of acquiring in advance the currencx of the localities where they were 
operating, either in exchange for bullion or in exchange for denarii which were again 
then treated as bullion and melted down. 
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Plutarch's account of the movement of the Roman army south through Epirus after 
the batde of Aoi Stcna, presumably deriving from Polybius, certainly implies that at 

(hat period Roman armies operating in Greece sometimes followed the normal 
prac tice ol Greek armies and relied on the loeal provision ofmarket lac ilities: 'although 
they were far from their supply shipii and the sea and had nut been supplied with 
their monthly rations and did not have access to a well-stocked market, they kept their 
hands off the surrounding countryside, although it was full of good things* (Plutarch, 
Titus 5). A similar inference may be drawn from the account of Polybius (xx, 7, 3) 
of the events in Boeotia follow ing: the murder of Brachyllas. 

It is in anv rase quite clear that Roman operations east of the mountain spine of 
the Balkan peninsula in this period left \ irlually no trace in the shape of Roman coinage 
of any sort. An isolated bronze of the pre-denarius coinage liom Elatea was 
presumably a piece which travelled thither casually with a soldier serving under 
Flamininus and was then lost or thrown away;^ in the Italy from which it came it 
had already passed out of currency and it was presumably no mon useful in Greece. 
An as in the Makrakomi hoard from near Lamia in Thessaly is presumably likewise 
an escapee from a Roman soldier passing through the area.^ It is interesting to note 
that a number ol" bronzc\s ol Greek minis of Italy and Sicily ol the late third century 
turn up in the Peloponnese, Altica, Boeolia and Euboea (App. 38); they no doubt 
arrived in Greece in the context of Roman and allied troop movements. 

A small hoard of denarii from Calauria in the Saronic Gulf, closing in the 18Qs, 
may be connected with Roman movements after the end of the war against Antiochus 
III (RRCH 121). And a single denarius of about 170 in a hoard from Thrbcs may 
be connected with the war against Perseus {RRCH 233). That is all there is before 
146 and there is precious little thereafter. 

The occurrence of stray Greek bronzes of Italy and Sicily in larger quantities than 
stray Roman bronzes invites the hypothesis that their owners, whether Romans or allies, 
consciously attempted to spend them in Greece and in some measure succeeded. This 
hypothesis, ifacccpiablc, perhaps in turn lends support to the view that Roman armies 
in the course of their campaigns east of the .\driatic regularly used local currencies 
for that part of the stipeudiuw of the soldiers whi( h was not held hac k for pa\ rii( iit on 
their return sec p.fH , Prcsumalilv thev obtained them through normal banking 
channels and presumably at any rate in theory the demand might stimulate increased 
output by a local mint, though I know of no certain example. It is this background 
which helps in part to explain the fact that when the Romans found themselves obliged 
after 167 to organise a coinage for one area of the Greek world after another they 
produced coinages which were on a Greek model, though identifiabiy Roman in 

2 A Head of \!ars/Hoisr ROMA piece (infijTin- K.CH 214; compare an early sextans {RRC, 

ation Irom Alan \N alkcrj, no. 69/6) from Cythcra or Anticythera, JIAM 

10, 1907, 178-80. 
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39 The coinage of Athens 

Old-style tetradrachm of Athens: 

Helmctcd head of Athena r./Owl r.; above, crescent; on r., AGE Lockett 1878 

Transitional style tetradrachm of Athens: 

Helmeted head of Athena r./Owl r.; above, olive-spray; on 1., forepart of horse and 
monogram; on r., AGE Sitochoro hoard 



origin;* the first of these coinages is of course that of Macedonia itself, followed after 
133 by the cisiophoric coinage of Asia and in due course by the coinage of Syria, 
Egypt and Cappadocia,"' to name the most important. 

The monetarv' situations to which the Romans had to adapt in their use of local 
currencies were very varied, and to these situations we must now turn in order to 
appreciate the effect of the Roman presence.*" For the fact that the Romans did not 
import their own coinage into the Greek world docs not mean that their presence 
had no efTeci on existing monetary patterns (App. 39). 

As far as Attica is concerned, coin hoards provide almost no evidence for the whole 
of the period from 250 to 150; there is no reason to doubt, however, that Athenian 
coinage provided the bulk, perhaps the virtual totality, of the circulating medium, both 
in silver and in bronze (Fig. 39). The inscriptions of .Attica of this period certainly 
reflect only the use of Attic coinage.' 

The most conspicuous feature of the coin finds from Kuboea, apart from their 
number, is the prominence, not simply of coins struck on the island, but of coins struck 
there in the distant past {Fig. 40). With the drachms of the Kuboean League and the 
Euboean cities of the Hellenistic period, their weight oscillating around 3.60 gm., are 



4 Sec A. Giovannini, Rome el la circulalian 
monitaire en Grice au lie sikle avant Jisus- 
Chrisl (Basic, 1978), 35, attributing to the 
Romans too much respect for Greek liberty. 

5 The gold issue of Flamininus (p. 1 24 J hardly 
forms part of a pattern of providing a coinage 
for the Greek world; for the anomalous issue 
bearing the name of Q. Sura on Thasos and the 



equally anomalous Sullan issues of the same 
period, sec p. 197. 

6 The resume given by A. Giovannini (n.4), 
12-1 is wildly inaccurate. 

7 IGCH 218 consists of 8 pieces of Histiaea; the 
earliest hoards of new-style Athenian silver 
from Athens IGCH 250) or Delos {IGCH 256, 
272, 284) are of the 120s or later. 
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40 The coinage of Euboea 

Drachm of Eulxjean League: 

Head of nymph r./Hrad of bull r. decorated with fillets; above, EY 
Drachm of Chalcis: 

Head of nymph r./Eagle with snake 1.; on r., torch and XAA 



Naville 14, 251 
Ltx:kelt 785 



found Parian and Rhodian pieces on roughly ihc same weight standard and Boeotian 
drachms of about 5.25 gm.; but also early didrachms of Aeginetic weight and 
tctradrachms of Attic weight of the Eubocan League, and Locrian, Phocian and 
Boeotian issues of Aeginetic weight of the fourth century. Athenian silver and royal 
silver of Attic weight form a significant clement of the first two hoards, a large 
consignment of Ptolemaic silver of the first hoard, all three coinages to disappear 
thereafter. 

Other developments are more or less what one would expect. The turbulent years 
of the Second Macedonian War are reflected in the arrival of some other island 
coinages of Rhodian weight. The events of the Third Macedonian War are reflected, 
not surprisingly, in the arrival of a consignment of Macedonian issues ( Philip V, 
Perseus, Macedonia ingenere, with an early issue of Larissa), together with an enormous 
consignment of pieces of Rhodian type (see below) and a few strays from Aetolia and 
the Pcloponnese, based on a drachm of 5.25 to 5.00 gm. 

The situation in liocotia and Phocis is similar to that in Euboea (except for the 
absence of pieces from Euboea itself), as far as the exiguous evidence permits 
conclusions; unfortunately, one never quite knows how far the epigraphically attested 
offerings at shrines such as that of Oropus reflect circulation. The Abae hoard contains 
a substantial admixture of Peloponnesian pieces and one piece of Actolian bronze; 
one Theban hoard contains a few of the pieces of Rhodian type w hich .seem to belong 
to the period of the I hird Macedonian War (see below) ; the new-style tetradrachms 
of Eretria and Chak is, struck in the 1 70s, appear along with the new-style tetradrachms 
of Athens in the Anthedon hoard. 

For Thessaly, the evidence is again inadecjuate; an appendage of Macedonia till 
after the Second Macedonian War, it presumably shared in the circulation pattern 
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41 The coinages of the Sitochoro hoard 

Tetradrachin of Philip V: 

Head of the hero Persi-us I. in centre of Macedonian shield/Cluh r. in oak-wreath; on I., 
star; above club, monogram and BAZIAEQZ; below club. OlAimiOY and two monograms 

Sitochoro hoard 

Tetradrachm of Perseus: 

Diademed head of Perseus r./Eagle on thunderbolt in oak-wTeath; above and on r. of 

eagle, two monograms; on either side of eagle, BAZI AEQZ 

HEP ZEQZ; below wreath, torch 
Imitation of drachm of Rhodes : Sitochoro hoard 

Facing head of Hrlios/Rose; above, EPMIAZ Sitochoro hoard 

Tetrobol of Histiaea: 

Head of nymph r./Nymph on prow r.; below, trident and monogram; around, 

irriAEQN Lockctt 1799 



of Macedonia; not much may be inferred from the miserable fragment of a hoard 
comprising three Seleucid and seven Boeotian pieces; the Grammenon hoard from 
near Larissa contains one drachm of Philip V, letrobols of Macedonia and Histiaea, 
and drachms of Rhodes. We then move to hoards which reflect the events of (he Third 
Macedonian War; two consist exclusively or almost exclusively of tetrobols of Histiaea 
(see below) ; the Sitochoro hoard from near Pharsalus, apart from some earlier regal 
material (along with one third-century tetradrachm of Aetolia and eleven old-style 
tctradrachms of Athens), contains 600 tetradrachms of the last issue of Perseus, struck 
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42 The coinages in circulation in the Peloponnese 

Tetradrachm of Antiochus III: 

Diademed head of Aniioi hus r./Apollo seated on omphalos 1.; on r., BAZIAEQZ; on 1., 
ANTIOXOY and monogram; in exergue, H Naville 10, 985 

Tetradrachm of Ptolemy 111: 

Diademed head of Ptolemv I r./Eagle on thunderbolt; on 1., FIH; around, 

TTTOAEMAIOY ZQTHPOZ Naville 7, 1849 

on a weight standard of about 14.00 gm., instead of 17.50 gm.,*^ and up to 2000 pieces 
of Rhodian type, almost certainly also produced by Perseus {see below), and finally 
the first issue of Macedonia as a Republic (Fig. 41). Two hoards show what was 
available in the way of large .silver and .small silver later in the century, leiradrachms 
of Perseus in substantial quantities along with tetradrachms of Athens, on the one hand, 
an assortment of old and new, including i.ssues of the Magnetes and the Thessalian 
League, on the other. 

Macedonia depended during the period of its independence on the silver of its own 
kings, with some tetradrachms from elsewhere, notably Athens; the Yenikoy 
(Yenikeui) hoard from Amphipolis combines regal silver along with small silver of 
Macedonia in genere, Histiaea and Rhodes; the first two form the content of an 
enormous hoard found in the early nineteenth centur\', the first that of a small hoard 
from Pella ; we then move down into the middle of the second century, when the new-style 
coinage of Athens is dominant, alongside earlier regal issues and the new coinage 
of Macedonia as a republic. 

The silver hoards of Epirus in the late third century are dominated by the issues 
of Corinth and her colonies,-' at first with an admixture of Corcyra, Dyrrachium, 



8 The assertion of P.R. Frankc, JMi 19.57. 
31-46, *Zur Finanzpolitik des Perseus', that 
Perseus wished lo relate the weight standard of 
his silver to tho.se of Rhodes, Egypt and Rome 
is unreasonable; Perseus wished to save silver. 



9 For the continued dominance of Corinthian 
silver in the late third century .see I.Magntsia 44, 
line 32 (relating to Apollonia); 46, line 4! 
(relating lo Epidamnus (later Dyrrachium)). 
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Apollonia, Acarnania (and Gaulonia in Italy) and the early is.sues of the Epirote 
Republic {IGCH207 {with one piece ofSicyon:, 212, 236). The Republic its( Ifstruck 
substantia! quantities of drachms wrii^fiint: 3. H) t^m. in the context ol the Third 
Macedonian War; one issue was struck by ilic (icphahis ol Polyhius xxx, 7, 2. But 
one hoard still consists almost eriiirely of issues of Corinth and her colonics (with a 
posthumous tetroboi of Philip II, an early triobol of Boeotia and a coin probably of 
Clorcyra}; the batch of coins of Histiaea (/GC//248) clearly arrived in the early 160s; 
three other hoards with material brought from Macedonia in this period lie close to 
the route taken by Perseus in his march to Aetolia in 169.'*^ The systematic devastation 
of this area by the Romans after 168 ensured that the numismatic record stopped at 
that point for a gerieralion. 

or Aetolia almost nothing can be said; the League, between 220/19 and 146/5, 
struck tetradrachms of Attic weight and then didrachms, drachms and hemidrachms 
based on a drachm of 5.25 gm.;'* local coinage seems to have predominated in the 
late third and early second centuries, with a little material from Boeotia and the 
Peloponnese.'^ A similar predominance of local material characterises the only relevant 

hoard from Acarnania.'* 

The coinage in use in the I'eloponiu-se in the last generation of the third century 
comprised, apart from local issues, predtJiniiianliy issues of Athens, ot the kings oi 
Maoedon, of the Seleucids and of the Ptolemies, the last category in very substantial 
quantities, together with material from Chalcis and a little from elsewhere in central 
Greece (Fig. 42); this material perhaps arrived via the Macedonian garrison of 
Corinth, since there was also a Macedonian garrison in Chalcis. The appearance of 
Rliodian material 'with two pieces from F.phesiis in the Corinth hoard, along with 
Athenian and regal issues. M.u'edonian, Seleucid and Ptolemaic, should in mv \iew 
be associated with the Second Macedonian War, even if it is true thai no com m the 
hoard is later than about 215. The problem which arises for the years after 200 is 
that there are no hoards of large silver; if this represents the true state of affairs rather 
than merely resulting from a gap in the evidence, one can see regal issues, here as 
in Euboea, disappearing from 200 onwards. 

On balance, it seetns reasonable lo accept the disappearance from circulation around 
200 of McU ( (ioniaii and other regal siKcr. in areas where it had ( irculated before, 
with the obvious exception of Macedonia itself The precise signiiicance of this 



10 See A. Giovannini (n.4), 103-7, tor the coins 
oT Epinu; the hoaids are IGCH 231, 235, 309; 

N.G.L. Hammond. A'/'/W* Oxford, 1967), 
281 2, dc&cribcs Perseus' ruutc. 

11 R.A. de Laix. Cali/,St.Class.Ant. 1973, 47, 'The 
•iil\< t ( oinage of ihc .\ftoIiaii League', 

12 JGCH 196, 224; nothing useful can be said of 
Coin HoanU 2, 74. 



13 Coin Hoards 4, 43; note that JG ix^, 1, 3 A, Une 
39, a treaty between AetoKa and Acarnania of 
about 262, specifics Corinthian silver in the 
payment of troops; by the end of the century 
LMagMsia 31, line 35, refers to unspecified 
drachms, presumably Acamanian. 
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phenomenon is uncertain and two approaches to a solution are possible. One approac h 
starts from the observation that it is not only rc^i\\ silver, hut also Attic silver which 
disappears Iroin circulation and one might speculate that both categories, consisting 
of large denominations, were sucked in by Macedonia as part ol the proce.ss ol" 
collecting the wherewithaJ to pay the indemnity imposed by Rome. 

On the other hand, Athenian silver reappears in Boeotia and Aetolia, whereas 
Macedonian silver never reappears outside Macedonia, except in Thessaly, which was 
occupied by Perseus. One might therefore surest that the absence of Attic silver from 
hoards in Greece in the first generation of the second century is accidental, w hereas 
the pcrniancMt disappearance of regal silver is the result of a delilu rate tlcc isioii. If 
this is so, one can go on to ask whether the decision is that ol l latiiininus. The 
disappearance of regal silver must be considered in the light of another monetary 
phenomenon of this period, namely the overstriking in Boeotia of thousands of coins 
of Macedonia (App. 40). The only certain fact about this phenomenon is that it 
occurred between the late third century and 168; we have no idea how the coins in 
question reached Boeotia. But the process of overstriking is perhaps evidence of a desire 
on the part of someone to remove from circulation a substantial block of Macedonian 
coinage. 

There are also grounds for supposing at least that Flamininus would have wished 
to encourage the disaiiqpearance of Macedonian silver from Greece. I was Mrrong to 
write that the gold coinage of Flamininus was produced simply to pay homage to 
Flamininus, not by Flamininus;'* for not only is the legend T. QVINCTI in Latin, 

which is perhaps not all that important, hiU it also consists of fnuftiomen and nomen, 
which Greek inscriptions in this period almost never use to designate Romans. :(ireeks 
believed for many years that Romans could be idcnliiicd by their praemmen alone.) 
We do not to suppose that Flamininus actually issued an order to suppress the 
circulation of Macedonian silver and to produce gold in his name; as with the 
assassination of Brachyllas, an indication of his wishes will have sufficed. 

But I should like to argue for a compromise between the Two approaches, and suggest 
that the disappearance of large silver from Greece after 1 9f) was the result of the need 
of Macedonia lor the wherewithal to pay the Roman mdemnity; the failure of 
Macedonian silver to reappear in Greece results from the isolation of Greece from 
Macedonia which Rome was able to orchestrate.'^ The contrast with the situation after 
167 is in any case striking. I do not need here to document the Roman 'sdutions* 
to the problems which faced them over Macedonia, Epirus, Greece, Rhodes. But the 
approach to monetarv affairs is quite different and does not seem to involve 
suppression of Macedonian issiies, despite the fact that Perseus had produced not only 
enormous issues of a traditional kind, but had also organised the production of 

14 iUtC, p. 544. standard in the treaties with Aetolia and 

15 Note that in 189 Athenian coinage served u a Antiochus, Pol. xxi, 32, 8; 43, 19. 
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substantial issues in Epirus and had struck imitations of the coins of Histiaea and of 
Rhodes, for reasons which remain imrlear 'App. M, compare p. 221 for Illyria!.'" 

The monetary set|U( l in (ireece ol'thc Roman .settlement of lt)7 involx cs consideration 
of the new-style silver coinage ol Ailu iis. w hich now bore a wreath rounti llie reverse 
type (the term skphanephoron is only attested lor Athens ''j and, in the north, of the 
tetradrachms of Maronea, Thasos and of two of the four regions of Macedonia; the 
Magnetes and the Thessalians also struck silver in the period after 167. Thessalian 
staters are mentioned in the new inscription dealing with the despatch of com to Rome 
in about 150.'^ 

A few years at^o, when the Athenian and other new-style issues were dated to the 
years after the Roman \ i( lor\ of CAnoseephalae in 197, it was easy to see the new 
start in the minting of large .silver by the cities concerned as a consecjuence of the 
freeing of Greece by Flamininus. But it is now clear that the coinages in question belong 
about 20 to 30 years later. And Greece as a whole did not view the defeat of Perseus 
altogether favourably Pol. xw iii, 6). Athens was of course a conspicuous beneficiary 
of the settlement of 167, notably as a result c)f the acquisition of Delos, and it may 
be possible to sec the wrcalh (in lu i new-style coinai^e in jjart as reflec tin^ a sense 
of gratitude for the Roman victory o\cr the Macedonian monarchy, if it is dated after 
the victory.'^ It is in any case impossible to avoid the conclusion that the existence 
at Athens of a substantial tetradrachm coiiu^ for nearly a hundred years was evoked 
in lai^e part by the needs of her administration of Delos, where a large number of 
the pieces now known have been found (Fig. 43) ; the mechanism by which the 
administration of Delos evoked the new-style silver coinage of Athens is not attested ; 
but it emerges fmni the at counts of (he .\thcnian administration of the temple that 
coinages other than liie new-style coniage ot Athens were withdrawn from circulation 
as they came into the temple treasury;^ and presumably all those who came lo do 
business on Ddos had to acquire and use Athenian coinage. The development of the 
port then explains the scale on which the Athenian new-style coinage was produced 
(compare p. 196). 



16 For the history of the cmna^ of Epirus in these 

\c.ns >< i' A Cio\ainiiiii ii.4 , ID'? 7. 

1 7 H. iNicolci-Pierre, Sludia P. MoiUr I ^Louvain, 
1982), 105, *De Paiicien au nouveau style'; O. 

Morkhf.lm, .\/,v. \' 19H4. '_"). 'The- rhroiioloiiv of 
the new style coinage uf Athens'; compare 
p. 156. 

18 P.Ganiscy. J/?.<r 1984 Tonhroming), 'Thessaly 
and the grain-supply of Rome". 

19 It is impossible to agree with the view of A. 
Giovannini ln.4 , 100, that the coinage was 
produced at the behest of the Romans. 

20 A. Giovannini (n.4), 51-62; also L. Robert, RJf 



1962, 1, 'Monnaies dam les inscriptions 

^rf( Cjufs', ;u !8, flit ilic uithclrawal of the 
coinage of Delos it&clt. Romaiu on Ddos dearly 
exchanged their denarii for local coinage; the 
small ho.iul nf ;i cietiarius of C. Fonteius and 
thirteen iis.scs, lUH 1947 4B, 392 i wiih inlor- 
mation from M. Oeconomidou), is wholly 
exceptional for tlu' first r < tHnr\ sec p. 197) ; sec 
also Exploration mckeoiiis^ujue de Delos XX\'II, 
387, two Roman coins, 28 Delian, 378 
.Athenian, compare the table; denarii, half- 
picccs and asses occasionally appear in the 
temple offertory boxes after 166. 
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43 The new-style coinage of Athens 

New-style tetradrachm of Athens, Thompson 50a: 

Helmeted head of Athena r./Owl on amphora in olive-wreath; above A GE; on either 

side, monogram; on I., corn-ear I.nrkett 1904 

New-style tetradrachm of Athens, Thompson 409b: 

Helmeted head of Athena r./Owl on amphora in olive-wreath; above, A 0E; on 1., GEO; 

on r., <DPA, ZQTA, AMOIK; on I., thunderbolt; on amphora, K; below, ME 

Naville 7, 1126 = ANS 



The other major currency of central and southern Greece in the first half of the 
second century consists of the triobols weighing just over 2.50 gm. and associated 
denominations, produced in large quantities by Boeotia, the Aetolian and Achaean 
'leagues' {the latter including Megara), and a number o{' poleis in the Peloponncse 
(including Megalopolis) (Fig. 44) ; the coinage of the Achaeans is described with pride 
by Polybius (ii, 37, 10): they observed the same laws and u.sed the same weights, 
measures and coinage, were indeed almost a polis. This and the other coinages are 
described in a number of inscriptions of the second and first centuries as ar^^rion 
symmachikon.'^ 

The coinages aLso occur in a large number of hoards (compare p. 1 19), occasionally 
with drachms of Chalcis or other mints or tetrobols of Histiaea or other odds and ends 
(see App. 39) ; the hoards come without exception from the Peloponncse or 
north-western Greece and are clearly to be related to the disaster of 146. 

Meanwhile, it is also clear that issues of bronze coinage were being produced on 
a va.st scale in Greece towards the middle and end of the second century. 'I'he hoard 
evidence is scattered and incomplete, but it serves to show that the prevailing tendency 



21 .\. Giovannini (n.4;, 43 51, with list of tcsti- 
monia, argues ocidly that the coinages were 
not so described because they were 'league' 
coinages, but because one of them, the 
Achaean, had been a 'league' coinage before 



the loss of independence in 146; the essential 
point was made by U. von VVilamowitz- 
Moellendorf. Hermes 1873. 431, 'Abrrrhnung 
eines Hipparchen'. Hesychius, XtSR 1, 323, 22, 
seems not to be relevant to this coinage. 
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44 The coinages of the 'leagues' 

Triobol of Achaean 'league* of Patras: 

I^aurcatc head «)f Zeus r./Monogram of AX in laurel-wreath; above, monogram; on either 
side, A I; below, trident r. Naville 7, 1126 

Triobol of Megalopolis: 

Laureate head of Zeus l./Pan seated 1. on rcx:k; before, eagle; behind, MET 

Naville 5, 2257 

Triobol of Actolian 'league': 

Head of Aetolia l./Boar r.; above AITQAQN; below, two monograms Naville I, 1333 



was for such issues to circulate locally. The pattern is the same, on Crete, on Delos, 
on Paros, at Delphi, in Thessaly, on Corcyra, in Acarnania, in Aetolia, at Elis, at 
Tegea, above all at Corinth, where the destruction level of 146 provides ample material 
for study (App. 41). 

But as far as silver is concerned, after 146, Athens was the only mint active .south 
of Thessaly, apart from a tiny issue of Chalcis. The result was the final acceptance 
in the Greek world of the silver coinage of Athens as a sort of international currency. 
The process by which this occurred can perhaps be observed in the inscription 
recording the votes at the end of the investigation at Delphi of the financial scandal 
of 125; some votes expressed the missing sum in talanla, some in symmachika talanla, 
some in sterea talanla, some in talanla attika, the last two both being treated as sterea 
talanla in the final summation {SIC 826 D). Talanta symmachika were apparently of 
a different weight from talanta altika;^^ for the most plausible interpretation of the 
sums in argyrion symmachikon in IG v, 2, 345, involves a mina of 70 drachms; such a 
mina, composed of drachms weighing about 5.00 gm., weighs about five-sixths as 
much as an Attic mina. The Delphi inscription seems then to reflect the developing 
role of the silver coinage of Athens. The laic second-century Amphictyonic decree 
enjoining its use was the natural consequence.^^ 



22 G. Colin, HCH 1903, 1(H, Inscriptions de 
Dclphcs', at 138 4<); comparr the 'big' talents 
of Plautus, Rudms 1307-1416; Pol. xxviii, 13, 
13; ORF, CGracchus XII. 



23 Afl moneta in (irecia t a Roma i Bari, 1 982) , 32 ; note 
the use of .Attic reckoning at Tanagra in the 80s, 
M.Calvct and P.Roesch, RA 1966, 297, 
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The late second-century Athenian decree on weights and measures probably also 
reflects the monetary' historv' of these years; one of its clauses prescribed that the 
commercial mina should consist of 138-1- 12 drachms, tlic equi\ alent of two Roman 
pounds IC; li-lii'. 1013 — Efnoiafihica I, 14 . I'hc wcit;lit is already attested in tlie 
liith century, but it is likely that its endorsement or re-establii>hment is due to Roman 
influence;^ in demanding so many talents, Rome was accustomed to ensure that the 
talents were of full weight by specifying that they must contain 80 Roman pounds 
(Pol. xxi, 43, 19). 

Three hoards also hnally attest the very beginning of the arrival of Roman coinage 
in the Greek world, from Ai^rinium. Stohi and Naupactus. The first .l(!(!H 271: is 
an odd assemblaii;e ol material, siiu c lis tliicc j)riiH ipal 1)1(k ks of ( oinai^c lia\ c diUcrciit 
terminal dates: the Achaean material about 15j, the Athenian about 130, the Roman 
somewhere in between. The Stobi hoard, consisting of one Athenian tetradrachm, 
one victoriatus and 504 denarii, was perhaps lost on the occasion of the raid of the 
Scordisci in 119, and prrh ips indeed arrived in Macedonia with a member of the 
Roman provincial adminisiiaiion.'' The Naupactus hoard [IGCH 317), with one 
Athenian tetradrachm and ihiee denarii, is fimdamentallv similar in composition. It 
would he extremely rash to armu- ibr meaningful circulation of the denarius in Greece 
on the basis of these three hoards. 

Let us turn to northern Greece. Here, as we have seen (p. 120), despite their reduced 
wd^t, the coins of Perseus cmitinued to circulate in Macedonia and in Thessaly 
(whither they had arrived during the reign of Perseus) and one cannot therefore sec 
either the coins of Maronea and I ha-sos or the coins of the first two regions of 
Macedonia as coinages organised by Rome to replace the issues of the kings of 
Maccdon.-'' They arc, however, almost by definition in some sense Roman creations. 

In 167, the Romans divided Macedonia into four separate regions possessing internal 
autonomy (Map 22) : the first lay east of the Strymon, with its capital at Amphipolis, 
the second between Strymon and Axius, with its capital at Thessalonica, the third 
between Axius and Pencus, with its capital at Pella, the fourth consisted of Upper 
Macedonia, I.yncestis, Orestis and FJimiotis. with its capital at Heraclea Pelagonia ; 
all the regions jiaici to Rome hall of wh.it tlic monarchy had levied, ( onuhium and 
commercium between the different regions was forbidden, as was the exploitation of the 
gold and silver mines of the area;^^ at the same time, the importation of salt was 



24 O. Vicdcbannt, Hermes 1916, 120, 'Der 
athenische Volksbeschluss uber Mass und 

Grwif ht ". 

25 Studies in the Antiquities oj Utobi I, 1973, 1. 

26 A. Giovannini (ii.4), 19 and 41, esp. n.69, is 
simply wrnni; wlicn lu- asserts that .Mcxandcrs 
and Macedonian isiiucs were generally sup- 
pressed at this point; note abo coins of Puseus 



as oHerings on Deios in the 140s, LDtios 1443 
A I, line 148; 1449 Aab fl, line 22; 1450 A, lines 

101 and 112, with P. Koiissel, Dd<u <Mt 
athintenne (Paris, 1916), 166-8. 
27 See RRC, p.74; L. PerelU, RFIC 1975, 403, 'La 
cfiiusura drlir miniere maccdoiii is wronir on 
the history of the Macedonian coinage and 
ofTen an impoanbte translation of Livy. 
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r<)rl)idcl('n. prosiimahl\ from one retrion to another as well as into Mac edoin'a from 
elsewhere, and there is no doubt that this measure is related to the l)an on nnning.'*^ 

'I hc principal clcmcnis of (he coinage ol Macedonia alter the creation of the lour 
regions arc the similar tetradrachms of the First and the Second Regions, with the types 
Head of Artemis/Club in oak-wreath (Fig. 45). In addition, there is the small issue 
of the First Region, which appears for the first time in the Sitochoro hoard (p. 121), 
with the types Head of Zeus/ Artemis Tauropolos, artd a small issue with the types 
Head of Artemis/Cluh in oak-wreath, ahoxe MAKEAONQN, below AM0A2IQN. 
The area known as Amphaxitis lay on either side of the Axius,"' and the coinai^e 
tliay in principle therefore be regarded as a coinage ol the Second or the Third Regions. 
It is perhaps best tu regard it as the equivalent fur the Second Region of the preliminary 
issue for the First Region with the types Head of Zeus/ Artemis. 

What is one then to make of the likelihood that the two regions which produced 
silver coinage between 167 and 148 arc precisely the regions with access to the silver 
mines of the area? And of llie fact tluil since llie Third Region was a partit ularly 
large producer of salt (Livy xlv, 29, 13), the ban on its transfer was presumably 



28 H. Kuthmann, Anh.AtK. 1966, 407, *Salz zum 

Wiirzcn". 

29 Strabo vii, fr.U (329); fr.23 (330); Pol. v, 97, 
4; Livy xlv, 29, 5-9. For the coinage see C. 



BoehrinKcr, SJfR 1975, 37, 'Hellenistbcher 
Miinzschatz aus Trapezunt*, at 60, with earlier 
bibliography. 
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45 I hc coinage of Macedon 

Tetradrachm of First Region : 

H<-a<i oC/.eus wearing oak-wreath r. /Artemis Tauropolos r. ; above, MAKEAONQN; 
bi'Iow , FTPQTHZ and three monograms Sitochoro hoard 

Tetradrachm of Macedonia Amphaxitis: 
Macedonian shidd/Ciub r, in oak-wrcath; above club, two monograms and 
MAKEAONfiN; below club, AMOASifiN Naville 16, 1053 

Tetradrachm of First Region: 
Bust of Artemis r. in centre of Macedonian shield/Club r. in oak-wreath; above club, 
monogram and MAKEAONQN; below club, nPJ2THZ and two monograms; on I., 
thunderbolt Naville I, 997 

'Tetradrachm of Second Region: 

Bust of Artemis r. in centre of Macedonian shield/Club r. in oak-wreath; above club, 
monogram and MAKEAONQN; below club, AEYTEPAI and monogram; on 1., 
thunderbolt Lockett 1538 
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46 The coinage of Thasos and Maronea 

Teiradrachm of Thasos: 

Head of Dionysus r. wearing ivy-wreath/Heracles standing 1.; on r., HPAKAEOYZ; on I., 

inTHPOI and monogram: in cxcrguc, SAZIQN Naville 16, 1074 

Teiradrachm of Maronea: 

Head of Dionysus 1. wearing ivy-wrealh/Dionysus standing 1.; on r., AlONYSOY; 

on ]., ZQTHPOI; below, two monograms and MAPfiNITQN Naville 1, 1056 



intended to complement the ban on the processing of silver in the First and Second 
Regions? I do not know the answer but suspect that some extraction and processing 
of silver went on after 167; the apparent resumption of production with Roman 
approval in 158 may be the result of a recognition that it was impossible to prevent 
production if access was open to Macedonians; the Romans no doubt decided that 
if they could not be stopped they might as well be fleeced. It may also be that Thasos 
(and perhaps also Maronea) was at this point given access to the mines; at all events, 
the silver coinage of Thasos seems to resume in about 158 in parallel to that of the 
First and Second Regions (Fig. 46),^*' 

By contrast, the structure of the bronze coinage of this period in Macedonia appears 
relatively simple, produced at Amphipolis, Thessalonica and Pella, but not in the 
backward and isolated Fourth Region. A fragment of a hoard from Philippi I(>C'H 
483; compare Mirnik 22 from Dojranj reflects the currency of the three mints. There 
are in addition i.ssues in bronze with the names of the Roman quaestors of Macedonia, 
which cannot at the moment be closely dated. 

The chief problem involved in an attempt to assess the significance of the post- 1 67 
coinages of Maronea, Thasos and the Macedonian regions lies in our uncertainty about 
how big these coinages were. If one peruses the pages of the Inventory of Greek Coin Hoards, 

30 V.S. Kleiner. .V/wvV 1972, 17. The dated 
cistuphuri of Ephesus', al 30, n.25. 
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one gets the impression that the coinages of Thasos and of the First Region of 

Macedonia were rnnrmous. However, almost all the hoards in question come from 
the territories oi Hult;aria and Romania and 1 have no doubt, after inspeetino; many 
of the hoards myself, thai virtually all the Macedonian and I hasian issues in these 
hoards are local imitations. (It remains unclear why precisely these issues were chosen 
for imitation.) 

If none of the coinages under discusaon was large, it is reasonable to regard at least 
the city coinages of Maronea and Thasos as purely local phenomena; I should guess 
that there is a political element invoked in their production as well as a financial 
element, namely the attempt to hll the gap. for a time and at a local level, left by 
the end of the iciradratinn coinage of the kingdom ol Macedonia. 

Similar reasons no doubt also in part explain the tetradrachm coinages of the first 
two regions of Macedonia, self-assertion of a new pcditical entity ai^ financial need. 
But we are also dealing with the issues of new, Rome-created entides, which form 
a sort of bridge to the Roman coinages of the province al^er 148. Given the careful 
wav in which Rome regulated the relationship between the diflerent regions of 
Macedonia, I fmd it hard to sec the production ol'siKer coinage as actually contrary 
to Roman wishes. But it was a Greek coinage which the Romans thus permitted. 

It is, in fact, I think, the Greek world which provides the key to understanding 
the monetary history of the other two areas which fell earlier into the Roman orbit 
I have discussed the possibility that Flamininus orchestrated the suppression of regal 
siK er in the Greek world. It seons to me in any case likely that the disappearance 
of ('arthaginian coinage in Spain, of Carthaginian and Syracusan coinage in Sicily 
was willed by Rome. 

A generation later, however, Rome, while ruthlessly eradicating the Macedonian 
monarchy, and enslaving Epirus, attempted to organise Macedonia into self-governing 
regions Mrith Greek institutions, including coinage, and provided Athens, in the island 
of Delos, with the financial basis on which she was able to create one of the last great 
Greek coinages of large silver. Roman perceptions of the need at least outwardly to 
respect Greek aspirations and of the need to achieve a modus i iint/li ( h arly lie behind 
both dcci.sions. I suspect that the Roman experience in Greece led ilicin to the fusion 
of native and Roman traditions in the Iberian denarius coinage and the creation of 
what I have described as a Romano-Sicilian monetary system (pp.97 and 113). The 
divorce between Roman imperialism in east and west was perhaps not as great as 
is sometimes suggested. 
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I hf limited use made l)y Carthage of coinage in North Afric a is rc-nc-c lecl in ihv small 
number of recorded hoards of the early Hellenistie period; there are a lew hoards 
of gold or electrum (sometimes including Cyrenaican or Ptolemaic issues) and a few 
of bronze. The latter consist for the most part of Sicilian and Sardinian issues, and 
it may naturally be doubted whether these issues had any real monetary function in 
North Africa.' Their real homes are in Sirily or Sardinia. 

The relative comparimentalisalion of Carthaginian minting ac tivity emerges not 
only from the behaviour u( the coinage produced in Sicily and Sardinia, but also from 
a curious bronze issue consisting of at least two denominations, both with Head of 
Tanit l./Horse galloping r. The issue was apparently produced at Kerkouane on Cape 
Bon, in the course of the Carthaginian resistance to the invasion of Regulus; all known 
specimens come from the destruction layer of the settlement (Map 23).- 

The precious metal coinage of Carthage also reflects the events of the First Punic 
War, since it is possible to identify the issues which were struck to finance it (Fig. 47) : 



260 256 Jenkins and Lewis Group VII Electrum Silver 

256-255 Jenkins and Lewis Group VIII Electrum Silver 

Jenkins and Lewis Group IX Gold Silver 

255-241 Jenkins and Lewis Group X Electrum Silver 



I silver ofCyrene with one Ptolemaic 

<■ .uifi otK- yiiccc of Alexander, from Algeria, 
probably has nothing to do with Carthage, 
though Garduig;iiuaii mflueace on the coastal 



strip between Carthage and Tangier (ancient 

Tingisl was considerable. 
2 J.-P. Morel, MEFR 1969, 473, ' Kerkouane. 
ville puniquc du Cap Bon', at 511. 
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47 The coinage of Carthage during the First Punic War 

EU-ctrurn shekd, Jnikins and Lewis Group 

Head (il Tanit l./Hoi-sr r. Navillc 10, 371 

Gold one and two-thirds shekel. Jenkins and Lewis Group IX: 

Head of Tanit 1. /Horse r. witli head turn«'d hack BM cast 

Electrum shekel, Jenkins and Lewis Group Xa: 

Head of Tanii I. /Horse r. ; above, uraeui Navillc 6, 600 

Silver double shekel, after 255: 

Head of Tanit 1. /Horse r. ; above, star BM cast 



Group VIII and its associated silver were struck in Sicily in order to help out the 
mint of Carthage in the emergency created by the invasion of Regulus in 256 255.^ 

With the closing years of the First Punic War the numismatic evidence sheds further 
light on the financial history of Carthage, with the production of a verv' substantial 
group of coinage for the mercenaries in revolt (Fig. 48). The precise definition of 
this coinage is not easy;* it is clear that some coinage with purely Carthaginian types 
and no legend belongs with the coinage with AIBYQN, but it is not clear where the 
line is to be drawn; furthermore, given the nonchalant attitude of Carthage to the 
types of her coinage, it does not seem to me possible to exclude the possibility that 
some issues with AlBYflN were stru< k by Carthage. 

In 256 255, as we have seen, Carthage was striking gold, one-and-two-thirds-shekel 
pieces and fractions, with Head of Tanit 1. /Horse r. Jenkins and Lewis Group IX). 

3 H.R. Baldus, Chiron 1982, 163, Unrrkanntc 4 E.S.G. Robinson, .VC 1943, I, *Tlie coinage of 
Rcflcxc dcr romischcn Nordafrika-Expcdition'. the Libyans'; 1953, 27, 'A hoard of coins of 

the Libyans'; 1956, 9, 'Tlie Libyan hoard'. 
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48 The coinage of ihc Libyans 

Double-shekel: 

Laureate head of Zeus r.; Im Ioit, AlBYfiN; behind, wmi/Bull bultiu^ r.; above, mem; 
below, alpha; in exergue, AlBYfiN BM casl 

Shekel : 

Head of Melqart l./Lion r.; above, mem; in exergue, AIBYQN BM cast 



These were followed by clcctrum pieces with the same types, some of which were 
certainly of light weight (Jenkins and Lewis CJroup X). We are told by Polybiiis (i, 66, 
6) that in 241 Carthage paid each mercenary one chrysous, probably in the sense simply 
of gold or clertnim coin, and it is tempting to identify thes<" with th«" light-wriglit 
electrum pieces, two of which were in a hoard found in Tunisia in 1952 (ICCH 2282) ; 
imitations in electrum of the gold pieces ofjenkins and Lewis Group IX are also known. 
The Tunisia hoard also contained triple shekels, double shekels and shekels of base 
silver, some of the last of which were certainly produced for the Libyans. Whatever 
one makes of the electrum, it is clear that the silver of Carthage at the end of the 
First Punic War was heavily debased and that the issues for the Libyans flow naturally 
on from this coinage and are themselves equally debased (despite Pol. i, 71,6, with 
its optimistic account of Libyan finances). Their coinage, beginning with the base silver 
shekels, is laid out in Table .'); it is characterised by the systematic overstriking of later 
on earUer issues; the most prolific element in the coinage appears to be that with 
non-Carthaginian types. 

Not surprisingly, the coinage of Carthage between the two wars consisted entirely 
of bronze issues, apart from the coinage produced by the Barcids in Spain (p. 87). 
It is no doubt the resources derived from Spain which explain in part the resumption 
of precious metal coinage with the outbreak of the Second Punic War, though booty 
was also no doubt used for the coinages struck in Italy and Sicily. 'I'he difficulties of 
the closing years of the Second Punic War are reflected in the production of a very 
substantial issue of bronze at Carthage [SJW (Cop.) 302 29), in part ovcrstruck on 
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TABLE 5. The coinage of the Libyans 



I. CARTHAGINIAN TYPES 

Obu. Head (^Tanit 1. 
Shekels Riv. (1) tnent. (2) alpha, tnem. (3) num. 

Nos. 5, I 3, and 1 in sciond Im ofTunisia 
hoard, .ilso nos. li-16 in first lot. 
Hait-shckel Rev. zajin, num. 

No. 6 in second lot of hoard. 

Oh. Behind head, torch. 
Shekels (1) No difierence mark (on one perhaps no 

torch either! . 
(2) Obi. AIBYQN. 

Nos. 7 9 in second lot ul hoard. 

Obv. Head oi l anil 1. 
Bronze (1) No difference mark. (2} zayin. 
J^C 1943, Pl.n, 7-B. 

Obv. Behind head, torch. 
Bronze ( 1 ] No difTerence mark, and perhaps no torch. 
(2) Obv. AIBYQN. 
Ibid., 3 6. 



Rev. Horse standing r. 



Rat. Similar. 

Rtv. alphat mm. 
Rei. Plough. 

Rev. Corn-ear. 

Rev. No difference mark. 



It. NATIVE TYPES 

Obv. Head of Zeus laureate; 
in front, AIBYQN. 

Diinhir- I I mnn/mi'm. 
shekels [2j memjatpha, num. 

MC 1953, Pl.III, 1 7-19 and 20. 

Obv. Head crf'Herakles in lionskin. 
Shekeb (1) Without ethnic or difference mark. 
(2) With nwm < m rev. 
iV' With AIBYf2N and mn„ on rev. 
(4y W illi A1BYS2N, tnu and num on rev. 

Nos. 14 and 1 1-13 in second lot of hoard; also 
JVC 1953, Pl.ni, 23-28; MiUler I, p. 1310, no. 348. 

Obv. Head of Herakles, diademed, 

cinb lyinjT ;donu; neck. 
Mali- 1 No dillerence mark, 
shekels (2; Obv. A, mu. 

MuUer, nos. 345-6. 

Obv. Head of Herakles in lionskin. 



RiO!. Charging bull; 
in exei^ue, AIBYQN. 



Rev. Lion prowling. 



Rev. Lion prowling; 
above, club; no ethnic. 



Rev. Bull charging. 



{ami.) 
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Bronze unit Rm. (1) mm. (2) XKm, irk. 

JVC 1943, p.2, nos. 9 and 10. 
Bronze half Rtv. mem. 

Ibid., no. 11. 

Obv. Head of'Ailuna; Rev. Bull standing; above, 

in front, AIBYS2N; above, not. m«m; in exergue, AIBYQN. 

Bronze unit Ibid., no. 8. 



bronzes of Hicron II (Fig. 49). One is inclined to regard the hoard of ilu e coins 
from Bouc;ic I'ancient Saldae) JGCH 2296) as Numidian booty."' ihe war, 

Carthage was only capable of producing base siKer. a large hoard of which turned 
up al El Djem (ancient Thysdrusj JGCH 2300) ; an aitempi was indeed made to pass 
it ofT on the Romans (Livy xxxii, 2, 1-2; compare Gellius vii, 5). But Carthaginian 
recovery, organised by Hannibal (livy xxxiii» 46, 9-47, 3), as well as being obvious 
to the Romans, is reflected in the coini^c. The last silver issue of Carthage, found 
in a hoard from the island of Cani near Bizerta (andent Hippo Diarrhytus) {IGCH 
2301), is of pure silver Fig. 50 k 

It remains cxl ra< )r(liii.irils liarri lo csi.iljlish wh.ii soil of fi.sra! stnutiirf the 
Carthaginians had estabiisiicd in the North Alrican Icrrilory under their control.'' Nor 
is it clear how far the use of coinage had spread into the interior. Insofar as they are 
precisely localised, the hoards come exclusively from Carthage or from the coast to 
west or south; this leads one to suspect that the Carthaginians levied a surplus in 
kind, which was exported in exchange for the precious metal used for the coinage of 
Carthage, in turn used for the payment of troops, mercenaries and others.^ 

But we ha\c seen not onlv that the ('arthaginians produced (oitiagc to pay their 
troops, which may not be very indicative of monetary usage among llie Libyan 
element within these forces, but also that the rebel troops after the First Punic War 
absorbed relatively substantial issues of coinage, which were produced specially for 
and partly by them. The larger the role assigned to I .il)\ ans in the Carthaginian armies, 
the more puzzling the absence of coinage from the chora becomes. 

Nor is it riear how thr Romans organised the taxation of . Africa. Within the [no\ iiu c 
there was of course the land of the seven civitates liberae el immunes ; in addition, some 
land was granted to the heirs of Massinissa, both in 146 and later {Lex Agr. 81 ; Cicero, 
de leg. ag. 1, 10-1 1 ; 2, 58). The rest of the territory was either ager publicus populi Rmnam 



5 I a!vsumt< that a new hoard frutn laiigicr, 
containing (along with Spanish and eastern 

issues rjuadrit^atl and Punir pirrrs (including 
Sciund Punic War issues of Tarcntumj is also 
booty. 

6 For the territorial divisions rrcatcd by 
Carthage sec G.Cli. I'icard, in .\Utmges A. 
Pigaaiot (Paris, 1966), 1257, 'L'adminisu-ation 



terrilorialc dc Carthage'; une must nut be put 
off by the cardcas mistakes. 

7 For Clarthaginian taxation, see Pol. i, 72, 2, 
with coninuntar) of F.VV. Walbank; C.R. 
Whittakcr. Klu> 1978, 331, 'Land and labour in 
North .\frica': for a balanced account of the 
Carthaginian army, G.T. Griflith, Mercenaries 
of the HetUmsHe Wmtd (Cambridge, 1935), 207. 
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49 The coinage of Carthage before and during the Second Punic War 

Bronze of Carthage, 241 221. S.\(; (Cop. ), 255 9: 

Head ofTanit I. /Horse r. ; above, uraeus; before, control-letter BM cast 

Bronze of Carthage, 241-221, .S'.Vf; (Cop. ). 260: 

Head ofTanit I. /Horse r. ; above, uraeus; before, control-letter BM cast 

Bronze of Carthage, after 221, S,\'C (Cop.). 302 6: 

Head ofTanit I. /Horse walking r. with head turned back; below, control -letter BM ca.st 
Base silver piece of Carthage, S.\'G : Cop.), 390 6: 

Head of Tanii I. /Horse walking r. with head turned back El Djem hoard 




50 The issues of the Cani hoard 



Tctradrachm of Carthage wiih serrate edge: 
Head ofTanit 1. /Horse r.; below, control-letter 



Cani hoard 
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or was occupied by Carthaginian and Libyan renegades, the latter of whom paid 
a land-tax and a poll-tax {Appian, Lib. 135. 641 ; Cicero. // in IVrr. .3. 12: Lex .Ijjr. 
77 8, HO 1. \Vf cannot I think I)C certain that these taxes were paid in money, let 
alone in coin; \vc also have no idea how ihey were collected, since such isolated 
attestations as there are oipublictm may simply reflect the collection of harbour dues. 

The only coinage which might have been used after 146 was Roman coin; how 
might one suppose that this arrived in Africa? The Romans struck no coinage in Africa 
before the ae;e of Caesar and it is hard to imac;in<- the Roman provincial administration 
puttiiiir miu h coinage into circulation in normal times. Some of the rtff<'r/)«/'//V?/,s in .\frica 
was sold off after 146, presumably to Romans and Italians, and .soi7ie was perhaps 
leased out ; some was then occupied by the settlers sent by C. Gracchus; men of business 
were present in Utica during the Jugurthine War. The father of M. Caelius Rufus 
was no doubt one Roman landowner among many in Africa. It is thus possible that 
Roman and Italian involvement in Africa generated a supply of coin. By the time 
we get to the first century there is no problem; coinage was officially shipped o\er 
to Africa in 111 and 1 H) Sallusl. BJ 27, 36. 1 1 and again in H2 Plutarch, Pomp. 
11); a nourishing nuirkci developed in the Roman camp in the early stages of the 
Jugurthine War (Sallust, BJ 44, 5). But I suspect that in the beginning the revenue 
of the province of Africa was collected at least in bullion if not in kind. The two ingots 
in the Cani hoard (not of any particular weight) may perhaps be taken as some 
indication of the use of bullion. 

Crrtaiulv the e\ idrtu c for the arri\ al ofthe denarius is thin, but this no doubt reflects 
the le\ t l ol pul)li( ation as much as anvtliing else. Apart from the C'ani h(»ard, there 
is another in the late second century and then one of the age of Caesar. Three other 
hoards are known to have been discovered, but nothing b known of their dates ( App. 
42). There is some evidence that some ofthe population ofthe province of Africa was 
treated by the Romans as a dependent labour force;' this fact is not incompatible 
with the introduction and difTusion by an immigrant elite of Roman monctar\ usages. 

II we are ill informed about (!artha{Tr, we are ratastrophicallv ignorant .iliout 
Numidia. .A certain fiscal structure i> implied Ijy the lact that Capsa is described as 
free of taxes under Jugurtha (Sallust, Bj 89, 4). All the Numidian kings no doubt 
exported wheat and barley; they apparently imported on the whole luxuries, and their 
tombs and other archaeological indications reveal their wealth. Their coinage, on the 
other hand, although produced on an enormous scale, is only of hron/.e, which does 
not suggest that the 'state' aspect of the monarchy was verv' de\ ( h i[)ed ; the principal 
denomination bears the types Bearded head !./ Horse gallopint; 1. and weiy;hs between 
about 10,00 and 15.00 gm. (Fig. 51;. Three hoards are known irom Alrica; a vast 
quantity of the coinage, along with hundreds of pieces of Carthage, found its way 
to a small area of Dalmatia, for reasons which are lai^ely mysterious (p.222). As for 

8 &R. Whiuaker (n.7), at 341-2. 
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chronology, the hoard from Constantine (ancient Cirta) ilGCH 2304) contains only 
foiii.s of Nuniidia. ihc hoard (Voni Alc;iers lanciciit Icosium) ;P. Salama, no. 100), 
only coins of Numidia and Icosium itself; the hoard from Teboursouk (ancient 
Thubursicu Numidarum) ilGCH 2305 ) contains also coins of Carthage, which would 
suggest an early date, but is extraordinarily ill known. Nonetheless, since none of the 
material in the Dalmatian hoards need be much later than the middle of the second 
century, I cannot see any positive grounds for supposing that any Numidian coinage 
was produced after the fall of Carthage. It may be significant lliat Jugurtha was called 
upon to provide specified weights of silver and gold to Rome (Sallust, Bj 29, 6; 62, 
5 1. 

The presence of Roman men of business at Cirta and Vaga at the outbreak of the 
Jugurthine War is well known, and they presumably returned after the war. Their 
presence may explain the presence of a mixed hoard of drachms of Ma.ssalia, Iberian 
denarii, letradrachms of Athens and Roman denarii down to the late second or early 
first century not 79; IGCH 2306; . But it is necessary to add that the hoard probably 
reflects the travels of its owner rather than economic activity at Cirta; it may indeed 
belong to a mercenary rather than a man of business. The state of the evidence allows 
one to believe almost anything one wishes about relations of production;^ I note that 
Juba I settled down quite happily to produce denarii as an ally of the Pompeians in 
48 and suspect that the use of Roman coinage had by that stage taken root in the 
area. Unfortunately, the only hoard evidence from Numidia is of one unspecified 
Republican hoard (.App. 42). 

The monetary history of Tripolitania, Carthaginian territory down to the Second 



9 Discussed by C.R. VVhiltakcr (n.7), at 340-1. 
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Punic War, then Numidian, is even more mysterious. The area seems to have been 
settled originally from Phoenicia, rather than by Carthage, but its later history is 
reflected in the coin hnds Clarthaginian pieces, then Numidian bronzes. The cities 
of Tripoiitania, Leptis Magna, Oca and Sabrata produced no coinage till the end 
of the Republic, when all began to strike bronze; Leptis Magna produced an exiguous 
issue of denarii, which may perhaps be seen as evoked by circumstances similar to those 
which li( Itehind the large issue of Juba I. All three mints struck under Augustus.'" 
Despite the Romanisation of the monetary system implied by the striking of denarii, 
the monetary terms in use under tlic Roman Empire seem to have been not simply 
not Roman, but actually Phoenician." 

10 CJ.K .Ifnkins, /.;A)drr ,Wi« 1973-74, 29, 'Some 11 A.F. Elmaycr. l.ihnn Studifs 91. on IRT 

anciciii coim of Libya". 893: a sum of 200 uboA = pieces of Tyre = 

diachms — deaarii. 
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The conquest of the Mediterranean brought untold riches to Rome and Italy; 
individuals were able to make their fortunes ;is men of business, large sums fell into 
private hands as booty, the indemnities and tribute pa\ments which catne lo Rome 
were apparently recycled almost immediately. This emerges from two considerations, 
the wiUingness of the senate in 179 to spend the entire revenue for one year over 
a five-year period on public works and the fact that the aerarium had in 157 only 
24,000,000 denarii in hand, in gold, silver and coin, although the booty which came 
to the state from the defeat of Perseus V alone amounted to 30,000,000 denarii. Yet, 
as we have seen p.72 . most of Rome's expenditure l>el\veen the end of tlic SchoiuI 
Punic War and the 160s was in bronze coin. Roriic presumabK alieiuiud large 
quantities of gold and silver bullion in exchange lor bronze lor coinage. In 167, along 
with the decision not to exploit the Macedonian mines (p.l28), there began a period 
<^even greater concentration on bronze coinage (Fig. 32). In addition, Rome seems 
sometimes to have spent bullion rather than coin. In 180 she allotted the unfortunate 
Ligurians traiisfcrred to Samnium 150,000 pounds of silver, presumably leaving them 
to spend it or acquire coin with it as best they could Livy xl. 38. 6).' Cn. Manlius 
V'ulso distril)uled prec isely hall a pound of silver to his soldiers, perhaps actually as 
bullion, although the sum in Livy is 42 denarii; and PauUus gave live pounds of silver 
out of the booty of Pydna to Adius Tubero (Valerius Maximus iv, 4, 9). 

Such conduct was hardly rational. And, in fact, in 158 the mines in Macedonia 
were restored to life; and in 157 the production of silver coinage was resumed. After 
a few years, the as ceased to be produced and relati\ely restricted issues of bronze 
fractions alone accompanied gigantic issues of silver. At this point, with Rome {RRCH 
131), Lacco Ameno on Ischia {RRCH 147;, Peiacciaio near lermoli {RRCH 149), 

I Not the trivial sum of 150,000 denarii, as H. 31, 'Monnaies de compte et prix k Rome', 
Zehnacker, in La ihabudom 2 (Paris, 1980), at 41. 
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52 Roman bronze coinage of the middle of the second century 

As of A. Caeicilius i, RRC, no. 174/1 : 

Laurtaif head of Janus; abovr, I/Provv r.; above, A. CAE (in monogram;; before, I; 

below, ROMA Paris, A5324 

Semis with wolf and twins, RRC. tio. 183/2: 

Laureate head of Saturn r.; behind, S/Prow r.; above, wolf and twins; before, S; below, 

ROMA RtH-hetia a Volturno hoard 

Quadrans of Pae(tusl : 

Head of Hercules r. : behind, three dots/Prow r. ; above, PAE (in monogram;; before, 

three dots; iM U)w, ROMA Paris, AF 

As with gryphon. RRC, no. 182/2: 

Laureate head of Janus; above. I/Prow r.; above, gr\phon: before, I; below, ROMA 

Paris, A234I 



there begins the long series of hoards which reflect accurately the dominance of the 
denarius as the silver coin of Republican Italy; the denarius was from now on also 
the principal element in the pay of the Roman soldier; and it became almost overnight 
the most important silver coin in the Mediterranean. Before long, the legend ROMA 
disappeared from the denarius: the coinage of the ruling power no longer needed to 
be identified (Fig. 53). 

Two developments followed and perhaps flowed from the change in the pattern 
of monetary circulation in Italy. These developments are the retarifling of the denarius 
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53 Roman silver coinage of ihc middle of the second century 

Denarius of L. Atilius Nomentanus, RRC\ no. 225/1 : 

Hclmctcd head of Roma; behind, X\'l/\'iciory in biga r.; below, L.ATILI (in 

monogram); in exergue, NOM Paris, A4945 

Denarius of Ti.Veiurius. RRC\ no. 234/1 : 

Helmeied bust of Mars r. ; behind, X and TI.V'ET iin monogram)/Oaih-iaking .scene; 

above, ROMA Clopenhagen (obv.), Hannover 2207 (rev.) 



at 16 instead of 10 asses and the adoption of the sestertius as the official unit of 
reckoning instead of the as. 

The name of the denarius derives precisely from the fact that when it was created 
it was worth ten asses; iti due course it was retarifTed at sixteen asses, with the result 
that the quinarius, or half, was worth eight as.ses, the sestertius, or quarter, was worth 
four asses. This scale of values underlies the monetary history of the late Republic and 
the early Empire. The change is briefly recorded by Pliny (AT/ xxxiii, 45), 'and it 
was decided that a denarius should exchange for sixteen asses', and it has with 
negligible exceptions always been associated with the ephemeral appearance of the 
mark of value XV'I on Republican denarii around 140.'' T.V. Buttrey was clearly 
right to argue that the retarifling did not impo.se a new relationship between denarius 
and as, but accepted a relationship which had developed in the open market.' The 
relative reduction in the value of the as is to be ascribed to the fact that it had for 
some years been de facto uncial in standard and had ceased to be struck in 146, with 
the result that the stock in circulation was becoming progressively more worn and 
less desirable. The silver :bronze ratio implied by the retariffing is 1 :1 10. 

Linked by Pliny with the retariffing of the denarius is the question of the pay of 
the Roman soldier, since he continues, 'but in paying soldiers a denarius has always 
been given for each ten a.sses due to them'. This implies that at the moment of the 
retariffing army pay was computed in asses, but (mostly) paid in denarii, which fits 



2 Against P. Marchctti, 174, set- the elegant 
demonstration of H. Zehnacker in. I , 40, that 
the dcnaiius was still wiu th teti asses in 177. 



3 .V/r/iN" 1957. 57. "On the retatifrint? of the 
Roman denarius". 
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well with the switch we have observed from production of bronze coinage to production 

of silver coinage. Despite Pliny, it is in fact clear that once the objective of paying 
the soldiers the same number of denarii as before had been secured, ihrir pay was 
converted to an ajifiropriatr number o( asses at the rate of sixteen to a denarius. Army 
pay was certainly computed in asses at this rate in the age of Tiberius 1 ac, Ann. 
i, 17, 6 with Suet., D0111. 7). 

How much pay was actually due to a soldier Pliny does not say, but a well-known 
passage of Polybius (vi, 39, 12) records that in his dme a Roman legionary was paid 
two obols a day, a centurion double and a cavalry man a drachm. Since Polybius 
clearly meant by two obols a third of a drat hin, the cjuestion arises of which drachm. 
There is in my view no real doubt but that Polybius was talking in terms ol the Attic 
drachm ^explicitly cited at xxxiv, 8, 7-8) and that therefore a Roman soldier was 
paid a third of a dradim » a third of a denarius. 

H. Mattingly originally argued that Polybius was not here talking in terms of the 
Attic drachm, but of the Aeginetic drachm, since this was the unit used by the Achaean 
League.^ F.VV. Walbank. (ommenting on ii, 15, 1, objected that Polybius at xxxiv, 
8, 7 8 used the Attit drac hm; but this argument has been stood on its In ad with the 
assertion that where Polybius docs not specify Attic drachms he presumably means 
some other drachms.^ 

Quite apart from the fact that the minae of Pol. ii, 58, 5 are almost certainly Attic 
minae;^ and that the unspecified drachms of vi, 23, 15 are even more certainly Atdc 
drachms equal in value to the denarius often asses, this argument does not seem strong; 
if 1 w-ere writing about British historv and sometimes spoke of poimds and at other 

times of pounds sterling, only a lunatic would suppose thai in the former case I referred 
to pounds scots. 

P. Marchetd opts in fact not for the Aeginedc drachm as the drachm of Polybius vi, 
39, 12, but for a drachm weighing cmly three-quarters of a denarius. The mode of 
argument is essentially the same as that of Mattingly, and involves the equivalence 
ofasemis and a quarK r of an obol which occurs at Pol. ii, 15, 6. Two obols of legionary 

[ia\ arc thus not simply a ihiid o( ,1 drachm, but also lour asses. Belbre the retariflfing, 
in ihe reconstruction of .\laiiiiiy;ly. the result is a drachm of 12 asses - or 12' asses, if 
Polybius was not being precise; , hence more than a denarius; after the retarilling. 



4 JRS 1937, 99, 'The property qualiftcattons of 
ihr R(niiaii at 101 2. 

5 P. Marchctli, 197. A. Giovannini, MU 1978, 
258, *La aolde des troupes romaines', produces 
a l)izarre theoiA all his own. which attributes 
to the cavalryman lour times the pay of the 
infantryman; why then did the former always 
II . .-ive three timcN tin- Umnx .illourH to the 
latter? The commeni ul P. Marchetti, RB^f 
1978, 49, 'Sur la valeur en denier de la 



drachma po!yb<fenne% is only of historiograph- 
leal iiilerrst. H.C. Borcii. ffi^lorla \mX 421, 
'Studies relating to the slipendium\ combines 
partial citation of the evidence with flights of 

spec Illation. 

6 Sec RRC, p.630; the questions pu&cd by P. 
Marchetti, 196, ii.46, expecting a negative 
answer, may readily be answered in the 
affirmative. 
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in the rec onstruction of Marchetti, the result is a drachm of 12 asses, now less than 

a d( nai ius, in fact three-quarters. 

Mai( hctti also arjcjuos that figures in Greek sources relatinc; to Roman valuations 
work out better with a denarius efjuivalent to a drachm and a third. I he argument 
is irrclcvani. For Greek sources had to operate with whatever equivalence existed and 
if the Roman denarius was the equivalent of a drachm and fractions did not work 
out very neatly that was just too bad. 

The question is Tundamentally boring, since it cannot be resolved with certainty 
and inscripiional ev idence may one day emerge which will settle the level of legionary 
pav in the time ol Polybius. I continue in the meanwhile to regard a third of a denarius 
as what Polybius meant. If when Polybius wrote the denarius had not been retariffed 
and the conversion of legionary pay to asses at sixteen to the denarius instituted, a 
third of a denarius would have equalled three asses and a third; if those changes had 
taken place, a third of a denarius would have equalled five asses and a third. Since 
the retariflRng look place in c.I41 and since Polybius probably drew on his experience 
in the Third Carthaginian War in writing about legionary pay/ the former view is 
more probable. One mav go on to suppose that the actual figure was three asses and 
that P()lyl)ius was not being prct ise. Two texts perhaps suggest that in the second 
century a legionary was paid 3 asses a day asses = 1.80 obols, rounded off by 
Polybius to 2 obols; similarly, 1 semb « 0.30 obols, rounded oif by Polybius to a 
quarter of an obol). They are Plutarch, 7t. Gr. 13, where Nasica probably oifers the 
agrarian commissioners 3 asses a day each, presumably the lowest daily wage paid 
out by the Roman state,' and Plautus. Most, 357, where 3 nummi are regarded as an 
appropriate wage for a soldier:^ the figure is not a standard Heilenisuc one;'" it is 
perhaps the ecjui\ alciit of 3 asses. 

The second development to be considered is the change from the use of the as to 
the use of the sestertius as the unit of reckoning. Obviously small sums such as com 
prices could still be expressed in asses. The shift can be placed very precisely thanks 
to the existence of a sequence of literary and epigraphical references. The practice 
of reckoning in asses clearly developed from re( koning in pounds of bronze p. 19 ; 
amounts in asses, amounts of aes or amounts of afs vrave are dominant in the pages 
of Livy throughout. The actual period of transition is best represented in tabular 
form i^Tabie 0^. 

The shift to reckoning in sestertii was no doubt undertaken immediately after the 



7 F.W. Walbank, OmmenUtry on Polybius I 
Oxford. 1957 , 6. 

8 For the use by Plutarch of obol to translate as 
see Pob. 1 1 with Geilius n, 1, 2, etc. (on the 
('qui\alcnccs between sheep and cattle, and 
bronze). 

9 The passage is cited by AJ. Letronne, 



CoHsidfratiom f>MraUs m I'ivabuiHon des wunamts 
^tecquei et romamts : Paris, 181 7 1, 27, following 
Ic Beau, Mtmoms de iitUrature liris des regislres de 
FAauUmie Roytdt des Instriptions et BelleS'Lettm 
41. 1780, ISf), l)iit mil ill t(('< iu liiciauirr. 
10 G.T. GriHith, Mercenarits oj the HtUenislu World 
(Cambridge. 1935), 294-306. 
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TABLE 6. Asses and scstcriii 



ASSF.S 

PluiaK h, Catn MaioT 4; Seneca, Episl. 94, 27 
Livv xlv. 42. 12 

Maciobius, Sal. iii, 17, 5; Cicllius ii, 24, 3; 
Lutilius 72 M; Teriullian, Apol. 6, 1 

Gellius ii, 24, 2 

Livy, Epil. xlviii 

Macrobius, Sat. iii, 7, 9; Gellius ii, 24, 7; 
Festus, S.V. Centenariae 

Pliny, jV// xxxiii, 45 



Sec App. N 

Ciitt to embassy in 167 

Lex Fannia of 161 ' 

SCof 161 

Cost of funeral in 152 
Lex Licinia of after 143 

Retariffing of denarius 



SESTERTII 



S!G 674 » Sherk 9, Une 69 
GeUiusvi, 11,9 
Frondnus, Aq. i, 7 



Livy, Epit. Iv 

SIG 688 « Sherk 10, B, Une 13 



SCofi40 

Speech of 140 

Cost ofAqua Mania, 
finishrd and prcsiiinably 
rosK il alU't 140 

Sale in 138 

SCof 135 



I Thr ralrulation of Athenaeus vi, 106 in sestertii (2) drachnu = 10 sestcrdi) n clearly an 

aberration. 



rctariliiiit^ ol the denarius, perhaps to disgiiise the fact that the as, the previous unit 
of reckoning, had in eflect been devalued from a tenth to a sixteenth of a denarius. 
The term libella^ the diminutive of libra^ had no doubt come into use in the early 
second century to mean an as equal to a tenth of a denarius, because the as of this 
period was a pale shadow of the as weighing a pound. The term libelln was presumably 
nrnv transirrred in the sense of a tenth to the system used for calculating the fractions 
ol the sestertius." 



1 1 It certainly does not follow from the existence 

of a systrm of dcrimal subdivision of thr 
sestertius (V'olusius Maccianus 65, 73, 76, cf. 
74-5) that the sestertius was used as a unit of 
rerkonitiR while the dniariiis was still worth 
ten asses; the system is exposed as a late 
construction (so also A. Nagl, Du ReehetUqfd 



(Vienna, 1914), 74-7, for different reasons) by 
thr symbols it uses I for 1/10 instead of for 
one as, Z tor 1/20 instead oi lor unc scinuncia. I 
cannot believe with E. Lo Cascio (p.31, n.9, 
nf)t citing these considerations that fivr 
libellae, represented by S, means anything other 
than half a sestertius at CIL iv, 3340, CXLIII). 
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The problem which remains to be considered is the ex[)rcssi()ri in scstrrtii of 

assessments earlier expressed in asses; the evidence is best displayed in tabular form 
fsee Table 7 beluw, wlicre ihc ligurcs in drachms and asses record the slate of affairs 
before c. 141, the hgures in sestertii the stale of affairs thereafter;. 

It seems to me far more plausible to assume that the same figure was transferred 



TABLE 7. As and sestertius 



Certain passages, which have sometimes been thought to provide equivalences, but which do 

n«it in fact do so, havr hrru itjiionH in the creation of this table: Li\ \ \\xi\ . 46. 3. with Plutarch, 
Cato Maior 10 (cf R. I honiscn |).4:i n.23), 152 3 ; I-ivy, Epii. xlviii, with Folybius xxxi, 
28, 3-6; also all figures relating 10 the Ludi Romaiii (p.53, n.5). 

The equestrian census in the late Republic was 400,000 sestertii; before e.H\ it will have 
been 400.000 asses; unless it had been altered, it cannot be represented by the census level 
of l.OOO.OOO asses recoidrd for 214 in Livy xxi\ . 11. 7 R iontra CI. Xirol. i. i:0,,h, Fr/unire 
(Paris, 1966), 46-48; hesitating in Les devaluations 1 Rome. 1078 1, 248; lor otlicr arguments 
against his view see P.A. Brunt, Italian Manpower (Oxford, 1971;, 700; P. Marchciti, 213-19). 
I see no way of deciding whether the spmsie of the Lex Crepereia (125 sestertii, Gains iv, 
95) bore any relation to either of the two primiuve poenae sacramenti (50 and 500 asses, 
Gatiu iv, 14). 



Census qualification 
for prima clessis 



limit of application 
of Lex Voconia 



Fine for tmiiria 



Basic daily wage 



DRACHMS OR ASSES 

10,000 drachms 
Dion. Hal. iv, 16, 2 
Pol. vi, 23, 15 

100,000 asses 
Uvy i, 43, 1 



SESTERTII 



100,000 asses 
Gains u, 274 



25 

Cell. XX, 1,12 13^ 

cl. xvi, 10, 8 
Gaius in, 223 
Festus 508 L 

3 asses 
(see p. 147) 



100,000^ 

daius iii, 42 

/«>/. iii, 7. 2 
(qualilicaiiun ut 
tmtptetiores litertfj 

100,000 

P&.-A8C. 247 St 
Dio ivi, 10^ 

2') 

Coll. Mos. Rom. ii, 5, 5 



3 

Cic, Rose. Com. 28 



{cent.) 
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DRACHMS OR ASSES 



SESTERTII 



Numinal ussciisnicnt 



1 as (rent) 
Livy xxxi, 13, 7 



1 (line) 

Flut., Mar. 38* 
Val. Max. viii, 2, 3 
(sale of kereditas) 

Gains ii, 252 

(sale of property) 
Li\ y, /'./«/. Iv 
Lucilius 656 VV 
Ci( .. Rah. Post. 45, etc. 

{prize in games) 
Gcllius xviii, 13, 3 



1 Compare ihc 100,000 sestertii owned by V'erf^il, Donatus, Vit. I'erg. 13; rf. IV/. Prob, 

2 25,000 drachms = 25,000 denarii = 100,000 sestertii. 

3 The carlv (irii;in (iF the passage is vouched for by the occurrence of the word cntmtna (p. 151, n.l6). 

4 4 chalkoi - 4 aiscs = 1 sestertius. 

1 remain persuaded, despite the arguments of Ol. Nioolet cited above, that 1()0,(J(J0 HS was alter 
141 the level for the prima classic, ' locuplctiorcs liberli' and the Lex Voconia; and that this and 
the other figures in sestertii in the table were before 141 the same quantity of asses; special 
pleading may eliminate one or two textS» but not the whole complex. Nicolet discusses only those 
texts relating; to the prima ilassis, etc.. not those relatint^ to other valuations transferred from 
asses to sestertii. (I apologise lor the aberration ol citing Cicero, de re pub. iii, 17, for the level 
for the Lex Voconia in RRC.) 

It also seems worth drawing attention to the Fcwma Ididogi (now known to date to the early 
first century .\D in more or less its complete form, P. 0\y. 30141. where a Roman with 100,000 
lis if neither married nor with children may not inherit, and to the 100,000 HS mentioned 
by Laberius ^Gellius vi i viiy, 9, 3;. 

It still seems plausible to maintain therefore that the iiberti at issue in Livy xlv, IS, 2 (168 
RC . pos.sessed the wealth of the prima classiSf and {RRC, p.631) that this was at that moment 
120,00(1 asses. The (isjure of 120.000 asses as the qualification for the prima classis cannot be later 
than the figure oi 100,000 asses (attested by Polybius inter alios), since 120,000 asses is almost 
certainly the figure known to Timaeus {FGH 366 fr. 61). 

I conclude that the level for the prima classis was initially 120,000 asses and that it was reduced 
at some pt)im after 168 to lOn j h ih asses. The level for the Lex Voconia of |()9 is shown to be 
the same as that Ibr \h<; prima ci<iy>i\ l)y Gelliusvi (vii), 13; il'the latter was changed, consequential 
legislation obviously changed the Ibriner. 
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from assessments in asses to assessments in sestertii than to argue, with MommsenJ^ 
that the sestertius (weighing a scruple of silver and thr libral as were originally 
rf|iiivalenl and tfiat fit^ures could hv expressed indiffrrcntly in one or the other; that 
iigurcs so rxpifssccl were pfrjictuatcd unchanged when with the creation of the 
denarius sysicni the sestertius was fixed at 2.5 asses; and that whenever figures involve 
the equivalence 2.5 asses » 1 sestertius » 0.25 denarii (an equivalence which came 
in with the denarius system) they must have been fixed after the as ceased to be libral." 
Against Mommsen's first point may he urged the high silver :bron2C ratio of 1 :240 
which it impUes, against the whole theory the fact that there is a gap between the 
end of the libra! as in 217 and the (irst appearance of the coin and hence of the word 
sestertius in 211.'^ It is not, b\ contrast, unreasonable to suppose that the eliort of 
converting assessments in asses to assessments in sestertii when the retarifiing took 
place seemed too great and that it was decided simply to write the assessments across 
from so many asses to the same number of sestertii; the decision was doubdess also 
politically convenient, since it would have had the effect of reducing the size of the 
prima classis doubtless swelling out of all proportion because of the effect of the influx 
of wealth to Rome from the cast compare Aristotle, Pol. \ 'M)6h 9; 1308a 35 . 

It has been objected that a multiplication of census levels by 2.5 represents a 
'bouleversement', which can only be explained as a reaction to a period of inllation.'-' 
Yet this is precisely what the other evidence reveals for the first half of the second 
century; it reveals moreover that men perceived and reacted to the decline in the value 
of money. There is first the jolly story of L. V'eraiius (Jellius xx, 1, 12-13), who 
observed that the penalty of 25 asses imposed by the Tw eKc l ables for hitting someone 
was now derisory and amused himself bv going round hitting people, accompanied 
by a slave with the cash necessarv to makt uiirinls. " I hen there is the argument 
marshalled by A.M. Honore whicli explaui.s the Lex iSiiia, the Lex Calpurnia and the 
Lex Aquilia, which probably belong to the first half of the second century, precisely 
in terms of inflation.'' And, as far as I know, the earliest Roman reference to the 
relationship between supply and price occurs in Lucilius (221-2 W); his awareness 
may well have been sharpened 1)\ the influx of wealth and Consequent inflation of 
the first two generations of the second century. 



12 RMu . 302 6 starting from the fake premise 
(hat tlie denarius and the triental standard were 
contemporary I , cf. 197, 206 and 292-4. 

13 RAfu, 304, cf. 302, 11. tO. 

14 Varro, LL v, 173; Fcstus, s.v. TrimUm tertiian; 
Vttnivius ni, 1 , nostri quorum denarii partmt quod 
tfficiehalur i-x duohus assitus ft lertio smisst, 
ststtrtifun nominaveruni. 

15 CI. Nicotet, ia Les dk/alaatuni 1 (Rome, 1978), 
249. Nfuiatioiis mondtaires et ocganisation 
ccnsitairc'. 

16 The eariy source of the Mory is assured by the 



occurrence of tlu- wind , nimena. sec A. Watson, 
JRS 1970, 105, TIk' (irvdoptnent of the 
praetor's edict', at 112; the episode belongs 
before th<- adoption of the sestertius as the 
otiicial unit of reckoning. For the rich not (no 
longer) carrying their own money see LuciKus 
278 81 \\\ Note also P. Birk.s. in Dauhe .Voitn 
(Edinburgh and London, 1974), 39, 'Lucius 
Veratius and the Lex Aebutia*. 
17 Thtlri.h juri'.i 1972, 138, 'Linguistic and social 
context of the Lex AquiUa'. 
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THE LEGACY OF 
ATTALUS 



The involvement ul the Roman stale in tlir allairs of Asia Minor began with the links 
esiablished with the kingdom of Pergamum in the course of the First Macedonian 
War. The expedition of Philip V of Maccdon to Caria in 201 was followed by the 
Second Macedonian War, this in turn by the direct Roman confrontation with 
Antiochus III, culnunating in the battle of Magnesia in 190 and the withdrawal of 
the Seleucids from Asia Minor west of the Taurus Mountains. But the Roman forces 
left Asia Minor after the campaign of Cn. Manlius Vulso against the Gauls of the 
central plateau, not to return before 131. 

i he direct monetary consequences of the Roman involvement in liie aliairs oi Asia 
Minor are negligible, though occasionally amusing, like the presence of a cast Prow 
triens of libral standard at Priene;' one wonders what the people there made of it. 
Among indirect consequences of the Second Macedonian War one may note a hoard 
of silver of Ptolemy IV and Ptolemy V from Cos (Coin Hoards 6, 32;. 

But certain aspects of the monetary history of Asia Minor need to be considered, 
not only because they reflect indirectly events in which Rome was involved, but also 
because they help us to understand the legacy of Attalus and the creation of the Roman 
province (Map 24). 

The years 220-218 had seen the restoration of Sdeuckl control over the whole of 
southern Asia Minor, along with Phrygia, initially in the person of Achaeus, from 

216 in the person of the legitimate king, his nephew Antiochus III. There followed 
immediately the production at Phaselis, Perge, Sillyum and y\spendus of four series 

1 K. Rcglitig, Die Mtinzen von Priau (Berlin, 
1927), 183. 
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24 The kingdom ofAttalus 



ot tctradrachms with the types of Alexander III. Head of Hercules r. /-Seated Zeus 
(Fig. 54j ; all the series except that of Sillyum were produced in substantial quantities.^ 
These four series mark the resurrection of the types of Alexander III for the 
production of coinage in Asia Nfinor. On and near the west coast, the Greek cities 
produced at various times issues of small sihrer on an Attic, Rhodian or Persian standard 
and issues of bronze. But from the late third century onwards, mints from Heraclea 
Pontica in the north to Rhodes in the south also produced Alexander tetradrachms; 

2 O. Mvrkhdm, MusJi 1978, 69, 'The era of the 1972), 52, that all four series began in 221/0; 

Pamphylian Alrxandrrs". with rarlirr hiblio- contra, Th. Fischer, BeridHt 125 (November 

graphy, argues against Chi. Boclinngcr, ^ur IdSl), 1457. 
Glr»M0/«s»r HdUdhdUms&eker Minzstria (Berlin, 
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54 The Alexander issues of Asia Minor 

Posthumous tetradrachm of Alexander of Aspendus: 

Head of Heracles r./Zeus seated I. holding eagle and sceptre; behind, AAE5ANAP0Y; 

before. Al and IB Naville 5, 1432 

Posthumous tetradrachm of Alexander of Sillyum: 

Head of Heracles r./Zeus seated 1. holding eagle and sceptre; behind, AAE5ANAP0Y; 

before, (Year 26) Naville 5, 1433 



the issues of Hcraclca, Pcrgamum, Chios, Erythrae, Samos, Miletus and Rhodes were 
very large. 

It seems to me necessary to suppose that, as a whole, the phenomenon is to be related 
to the military activities in western Asia Minor of Achaeus, Anliochus III, Philip 
V and, in opposition to Rome, Antiochus III once more. Hoards from Asia Minor 
in this period include substantial quantities of Seleucid silver and, in addition, 
Alexander tetradrachms of Aradus in Phoenicia. There are also two further Asia Minor 
mints to be considered, Alabanda, which bore in this period the name of Antiochia 
and produced a prolific issue of tetradrachms, with the types Head of Apollo 
I./ Pegasus 1., and Side, which lay close to A.spendus and the other Pamphylian mints, 
and produced a large i.ssue of tetradrachms with the types Head of Athena r./ Victory 
I. (Fig. 55). In the case of Alabanda-Antiochia it seems only natural to regard the 
coinage under discussion as produced for Antiochus III (for the resources available 
to him after his eastern expedition of 209 see Pol. x, 27 : . And given the presence 
of Philip V at Samos and Miletus and his attempt on Chios in the course of his Carian 
expedition, it seems equally natural to see the Alexander tetradrachms of those three 
mints as evoked by military exigencies on one side or the other.^ 



3 See F.S. Kleiner, Mus.\' 1971, 95, 'The 
Alexander tetradrachms of Fcrgamum and 
Rhodes', dealing with Pergamum and Rhodes 
acting and striking in concert against Philip V; 



the difTerent chronology of Chr. Bochringer 
in.2i, 42, docs not face the arguments deployed 
by Kleiner; R. Bauslaugh. Alus.V 1979. 1. 'the 
posthumous Alexander coinage of Chios", at 21. 
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55 The issues of Alabanda and Side 

Tctradrachm of Alabanda: 

Laureate head of Apollo 1. /Pegasus 1.; above, ANTIOXEnN; belou , AHMHTPIOI 

BM cast 

Tetradrachm of Side: 

Hehncicd head of Athena r./Nikc 1. Iiulding wreath; before pomrgranate; on either side, 
KAE YX Naville 7, 1602 



The consequence of the defeat of Aniiochus III was the imposition of a substantial 
indemnity to be paid to Rome; and it is not surprising that there is little new Sclcucid 
silver in the following two decades. Bronze indeed largely replaced silver between 173 
and 171, and such silver as there was was reduced in weight. The gap left by the 
shortage of new Seleucid silver was in part filled by the movement into Selcucid 
territory I decline to speculate on the mechanism of the Alexanders of Phasclis, 
Perge and Aspendus and of the tetradrachms of Side; Alexanders from further west 
did not share in this movement.^ Once arrived, many of the coins were countermarked 
with the Seleucid anchor, presumably as they passed through the hands of the Seleucid 
administration. The level of awareness of its officials is very striking, since they never 
countermarked the Alexander tetradrachms of Aradus, which remained in the 
Seleucid sphere. 

Meanwhile, the cities of Asia Minor freed by Rome after the defeat of Antiochus 
III almost all produced .some coinage, a clear mark of their status.^ It emerges that 
the production of Alexander tetradrachms was not in any .sense a step which bore 
an ideological significance, since Alabanda proceeded to strike them after it ceased 



4 O. Morkholm, Histona 1982. 290, 'Some 
reflections on coinage in ancient Greece', at 
302, for the coinage of Syria; for the movement 
of coinage eastwards, see C^hr. BochrinRcr :n.2), 
20: vast numbers of Alexanders of Phaselis, 
Pergc, Aspendus; only 13 from eight other 
mints. For the movement of coinage eastwards 



in the second half of the second century, 
perhaps in connection with the slave trade, see 
La moneta in Grecia t a Roma 1 Bari, 1982 ), 82 and 
85. 

R.K. Allen, The Allalid Kingdom (Oxford, 1983), 
109-11. 
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56 The wreathed issues of Asia Minor 

Teiradrachm of Maje^nesia : 

Bust of Artemis r./Apoilo standing 1. holding garland; behind, tripod on which rests 

quiver; below, marandrr pattern; on r., MAPNHTQN; on 1., flAYZANIAZ 

nAYIANlOY; all in laurel-wreath Naville I, 2460 

Tetradrachm of Cyme: 

Female head r., hair tied with ribbon/Horse r. ; before, pail and KYMAIQN; in exergue, 
KAAAIAl; all in laurel-wreath BM cast 



in 190 to form part of the Sclcucid sphere. They were simply a standard form of large 
silver, often struck in the context of military activity, but not exclusively so. 

Kqually, no general significance is to be attached to the shift to tetradrachms bearing 
a wreath round the reverse type. We have already had occasion to consider the 
wreathed tetradrachms of Athens (p. 125); some of the issues in Asia Minor may be 
earlier and the adoption and spread of the device seem to be no more than the result 
of a decorative fashion (Fig. 56). The significance of each wreathed coinage must 
be assessed separately;** one cannot apply the name argyrion stephanephoron to any 
coinage except the Athenian and one cannot generalise the explanation which seems 
to account for the development of the Athenian issue, namely the possession of the 
port of Dclos.' Nor can one suppose that the wreathed coinages were instituted by 
Rome to replace the coinages of the Hellenistic monarchs.*^ 

The wreathed issues, apart from those of Athens, were short-lived ; but in general 
the second quarter of the second century saw the emergence of the pattern of coinage 
which lasted until and in some cases beyond the establishment of Roman rule in the 



6 L. Robert, Il\ 1977, 34, *L"argent d'Athenes 
stephanephorc". 

7 (;on/rrt,Chr. Boehringer(n.2),22 39, with at the 
end a truly extraordinary account of the 
'Revolt' of Aristonicus. 

8 So, rightly, O. Morkholm, QTic 1980, 145, 



'Chronology' and meaning of the wreath 
coinages of the early second century BC; J.H. 
Oakley, Mus.N 1982, 1, 'The autonomous 
wreathed tetradrachms of Kymc, Acolis'; O. 
Picard, .-!//. V 29, 1982, 245, ' Lcs Romains ci Ics 
emissions aux types d'Alexandrc'. 
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57 The coinages of Rhodes, Cappadocia, Pontus and Bithynia 
Drachm of Rhodes: 

Facing head of Hdios/Rosc; above, APTEMQN; on cither side, P O; below on 1., 
head-dress of I sis Naville 1,2713 

Drachm of Ariarathes: 

Diademed head r./Athena 1.; on either side, monogram; on r., BAZIAEQZ; on 1,, 
APIAPAeOY: below. EYIEBOYI 

IK Lockett 3084 

Tetradrachm of Mithridates V'l: 

Diademed head of Mithridates r./Deer 1.; on I., star and crescent and monogram; on r., 
two monograms; above, BAZIAEQI; below, MIGPIAATOY 

EYnATOPOI 

6; all in ivy-wrcath Naville 14, 295 

Telradraclim of Niconiedes : 

Diademed head of Niromcdes r./Zrus standing I.; before, eagle and two monograms; on 
r., BASIAEni; on 1., EniOANOYI 

NIKOMHAOY Naville 4, 690 



west of Asia Minor. Already after Magnesia, Rhodes had begun the production of 
silver with the reverse type, the rose, set in a square frame. To the east, Cappadocia 
became the major producer of silver between Rhodes and Syria. In the north, the great 
coinages of the last century of independence were those of Pontus and Bithynia (Fig. 
57).^' 

9 Sec F.S. Kleiner, Mus\ 1974, 3. 'The Giresun 
hoard". 
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58 The cistophoric coinage of Pergamum 

Cisiophoric tetradrachm : 

Cista mystica in ivy-wreath/Two snakes and bow-case; above, A K; on 1., EOE; on r., 

two cornucopias BM cast 

Cistophoric drachm: 

Club and lion-skin in double laurel-wreath/Bunch of grapes; below, TPAA, monogram 
and head of Helios Newnham Davis 31 1 



But it is in the kingdom of Pergamum that the most crucial development took place. 
At some point between 180 and 160,'" the tetradrachms of Attic weight which had 
been struck up to that point were replaced by coins which weighed only as much as 
three Attic drachms, but which within Attalid territory had the face value of 
tetradrachms, and were accompanied by their own half and quarter pieces (Fig. 58). 
There is no doubt that the Attalid monarchy, in order to .save silver, was deliberately 
creating an isolated monetary zone and enforcing the circulation of a silver coinage 
with a face value four-thirds of its metal value." 

Naturally, the new cistophoric coinage of Pergamum was characterised, like the 
Ptolemaic coinage, by the fact that it did not normally circulate outside Pergamene 
territory; nor did foreign silver now circulate in Pergamene territory. And the 
association in hoards of cistophoric and other silver is very rare. One early cistophoric 
hoard, probably from Pergamene territory, still contains silver of Attic weight (IGCH 
1453) and there is one cistophorus from a late second-century hoard from Proconnesus 



10 O. Morkholm, Mui\ 1979. 47, 'Some 
reflections on the early cistophoric coinage'; 
F.S. Kleiner, A/uj.V 1980, 'Further reflections 
on the early cistophoric coinage'; the mention 
of cistophori by I.ivy i xxxiv, 52, 61 in the year 
194 must be discounted. 

11 H. ScyriR, Jt\ 1963, 22, 'Questions cisiopho- 
riqucs'; F.S. Kleiner and S.P. Noe, The Early 
Cistophoric Coinage (New York, 1977); O. 



Morkholm n.4:i, 300^1. for the countrrmark- 
ing of earlier silver; R.E. Allen ;n.5), 112-4, 
with whom I disagree over date. VV. Szaivert's 
curious idea, I.illerae .Vumismaticae Vindobonenses 
2, 1983, 29, 'Stcphanephoren und Kistophor- 
en', that the cistophoric coinage was an 
independent city coinage, may be ruled out of 
court. 
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59 The cisiophoric coinage of Arisionicus and Rome 

Cistophoric tctradrachm: 

Cista mystica in ivy-wrrath/Two snakes and bow-case; above, BA and head; on 1., 0YA; 

on lower 1. and r., BA EY; hclovv, B EM cast 

Cisiophoric tetradrachm; 

Cista mystica in ivy-wreaih/Two snakes and bow-case; above. A; on 1., E<DE; on r., torch 

BM cast 



{IGCH 1336); otherwise, it was only the turmoil of the Mithridatic Wars or the civil 
wars of the Roman Republic which carried cislophori to alien environments. 

The organisation of the cistophoric coinage is interesting: the mint of Pcrgamum 
struck for itself, as well as for Sardis, Synnada and Apamea (not to mention two small, 
perhaps ceremonial issues, with KOP and BA-ZY-AP), Ephesus struck for itself, 
Tralles struck for itself and for Laodicea. The coinage was clearly centrally controlled, 
since it was Tralles which struck virtually all fractions. It looks very much as if we 
have the coinage of a centrally controlled fiscal system, with regal appropriation of 
revenue and redistribution of resources. 

The last Attalid king of Pergamum left his kingdom to the Romans, who accepted 
the legacy with alacrity and suppressed the attempt of Aristonicus to claim what he 
regarded as his rightful heritage. Despite the fact that he continued, naturally enough, 
the cistophoric coinage of his ancestors, claiming the title of Bafsileus) Eui menes),'^ 
his and his ancestors' coinage became the coinage of the Roman province of Asia, 
struck for the Romans for the most part by the mints which had struck earlier for the 
Attalids (Fig. 59). 

The case of Ephesus is particularly interesting. The city was freed in the will of 
Attalus HI and adopted 134/3 as the first year of a new era, to symbolise its newly 
acquired freedom." Yet it is precisely in the years after 134/3 that Ephesus becomes 

12 E.S.G. Robinson, .VC 1954, 1, 'Cisiophori in province of .Wa'; see also F.S. Kleiner, MusN 
the name of King Eumenes"; M. Kampmann, 1972, 17, 'The dated cistophori of Ephesus'; 
AV 1978, 38. 'Arisionicos a Thyaiire'. A/uj.V 1978, 77, 'Hoard evidence and the late 

13 K.J. Rigsby, Phoenix 1979, 39, 'The era of the cistophori of Pergamum'. 
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for the first lime a major cistophoric mini, obviously to nnaruc the war against 
Aristonicus and then the Roman presence in Asia. Kphesus had indeed produred its 
own drachms of Attic weight throughout the period of Pergamene rule: the whole 
monetary history of Ephesus in this period should caution against any lacilc hnking 
ol freedom and the production ol silver coinage. 

The Romans obviously took over from the Attalids other institutions than their 
coinage, first and ibremost no doubt the basic system of taxation. The column and 
door tax attested by Caesar (BC ii, 32, 2), may be an Attalid institution. And the 
nail tax now attested at Aphrodisias in the age of Hadrian iTia\ likewise go back to 
the eadier rulers of the area.'* Who these w'ere is indeed lor the period inimcdiately 
before 134/3 noi altogether clear. Nor is it beyond dispute that Caria fell t»> Rome 
at the same time as the kingdom of Pergamum, rather than in the age of Sulla, though 
I incline to the view that it did, given the road built by Mn. Aquillius from Pergamum 
to Attaleia via Laodicea-ad-Lycum and the fact that Mucius Scaevola, Cos. 120 
or 95, was patron and benefactor c^Oenoanda. Certainly a small hoard of eistophori 
frotn .\phrodisias suggests that the area became an area of cistophorus circulation.'' 

But the most astonishing feature of the monetary history of A.sia under Roman rule 
is the evidence it provides ol" the absence of an interventionist approach on liic part 
of the Romans. Despite the fact that the cistophoric coinage was now the Roman 
coinage of a Roman province, even Roman governors had to pay bankers' conunission 
to change eistophori into denarii (Cicero, ad Au. xii, 6, 1 {sed certe in eol^^ tst detrimmti 
satis)). It is hard to suppose that the economic interests of Roman citizens were very 
dose to the heart of the Roman government. 



14 R.S. Bagnall, The Administration of the Ptolemaic 

Pussrssioriy tmhulr h'.i^yfit I-cicifn, I976t. 108-9; 
J.M. Rcynuid.s, .\t>huidi.na\ and Rome i London, 
1982), Doc 15. 

15 For a contrary view on Caria sec T. Drcw-Bcar, 
BCH 1P72, 437, 'Deux decrets hellenistiques 
d'Asii Miricurc', at 471, n.224: I owe 
knowledge of the inscription from Uenoanda 
to Alan Hall; I.D^s 1603, honouring M. 



Antonius quaestor pro praclorc of .Asia in 1 13, 
ma\ h<- taken to itiiply tliat Prosiaima in Pisiclia 
wa.s tlit-n part o( the province oi .\sia, note the 
tentative formulation of L. Robert, liellemca 13, 
83, n. 1 ; the hoard contained Sj\G i von .-\ulock) 
7463, Pergamum, before 134/3, worn; SJW 
(Cop.) 657, Tralles, f.lO0, fresh (two 
spccunens). 
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Of" all the western peoples absorbed inio the Roman empire, the Gauls who lived 
beyond the Alps were probably the people who had reached the highest level of 
development by the time the process of conquest began. Settled in tribal groups at 
least by 600 BC, they occupied between the Mediterranean, the Pyrenees, the Atlantic, 

the Rhine and the Alps an area vast in extent and of enormous potential wealth. It 
is also oftiic lii^lu-si intcrrst l)ccausc tlir art hacological evidence for economic rchilions 
with Italy durint; the Rt puhlic is better than for any other area of the Mediterranean. 
Against a general background of incipient urbanisati(jn with diflerentiaied sacred 
buildings,' of Mediterranean imports and locally produced monumental sculpture, 
certain areas stand out^ The area richest in Mediterranean imports in the sixth century 
was that centring on Mont Lassois near Vix. In the foUo%ving centuries, primacy passed 
to the area between the Seine and the Rhine, characterised by a process of rapid social 
diflerentiation and imports on a large scale. In the third and second centuries, the 
greatest concentration ol wealth. as evidenced by burials, is to be foiind in llic territory 
of the Biiurigcs Cubi, where also the earliest gold and silver coinage ol central Gaul 
was produced.^ In contemplating all these areas, it is important to remember that 
contact with the Mediterranean took the form not only, perhaps even not principally, 
of trade, but also of service abroad by Gallic mercenaries, who returned with the 



1 For the sophisticated calendar of the Gauls, see 
P.-M. Duval, Milangts J. Lanopino Pans. 
1966), 295, 'Les Gaulois et le calcndricr . 

2 A convenient recent survey may be found in 

F. R. Hodson and R.M. Rowlett, in S. Piggott, 

G. Daniel and G. McBumey (eds), Fmu bejon 



tkf Rnmms T,niulnii. 107:^1, 1t7. • IVom 600 BC 
to the Rotii.ui I ntitiuf-st '. Ciompare P.S. Wells, 
Culiurt (Aintact and Cultuu CkaHge (Cambridge, 
I980i, for the Wiirttemberg area. 
3 D. Nash, SeUUment and Coinage in Centrtd Gtmt 
(Oxfmd: BAR, 1978), 15. 
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rewards of their hire and the booty which they had accumulated. It is also important 

to realise that in the third and second centuries the surplus generated in central Gaul 
\v(-iit into the creation of urban centres and state structures, rather than being 
immobilised in burials. 

i his was also no doubt true ot the area with which we are in the first instance 
concerned, die southern coastal zone (Map 25). From Mailhac and Enserune in the 
west (Ruscino belonged in the Iberian sphere) through Montlaurb on the route which 
later became the Via Domitia, to the edge of the territory of Massalia in the east, 
with Entremont and Roquepertuse, the ar( a \\ as dotted with urban centres, to which 
the use of writinjj; had certainly penetrated 1)\ die third rentnrv BC/ 

Active Roman intervention in the area liegan with the war watjrd from 125 against 
the Salluvii, AUobroges and Arverni, undertaken at the behest ol Massalia; the first 
two were annexed to form the nudeus of the province of Gallia Transalpina, while 
alliances were made with the Aedui and the Volcae; direct rule was extended to the 
latter towards the end of the centurv'. The defeat of the Salluvii, AUobroges and Arverni 
was followed almost immediately by the laying out of the Via Domitia and the 
(oimdation in 118 of the colony of \arho Martins near Ensenme. 

Hut It IS to Massalia that one must first turn in order to uiidcrsiaiui ilic ctoiiomic 
history ol Gaul in the Hellenistic period. From her foundation by Phot .lea around 
600, with the help of a local king called Nannus, down to the fourth century , Massalia 
appears to have grown rich by acting as middleman in the shipment to central Gaul 
of the luxury imports from the Mediterranean mentioned above. But these imports 
(lr\ u[) in the Hellenistic period and are not replaced either by Massaliot pottery or 
In Massaliot wine amphorae. The natural supposition is that Massalia became a 
'normal" pnlis li\inG; oH its chora and this still serms to me the bt>i >()l\nion. though 
I should not want to exclude the brilliant suggestion of C. Goudincau,' that .Massalia 
in die Hellenistic period lived in part off the export of military and other technology. 
The picture of a Massalia barely able to resist the pressure of the barbarian tribes 
around her smacks too strongly of (pro-Roman) apologia to be credible in its entirety, 
and should not be used as an argument for the view that Massalia possessed no 
sitjnificanl chora. There are clear cases elsewhere of the ( olonial exploitation of an 
indigenous population which has left almost no archaeological traces, so that the 
* native' character of the material culture of the settlements close to Massalia does 
not prove that they did not pay some of their surplus to Massalia. Nor is such a position 
of economic dependence on Massalia incompatible with the outbreak of hostilities in 



4 D. Nash, in B. CuiiIifTc and T. RowIr% rcls , 
Oppida (Oxford, 1976). 95, The growth of 
urbsui society in France* (on central Gaul); 
P A. Frvricr. JRS 1073. 1, -Tlu- cities of 
southern Gaul ' ; for the use of writing, Strabo 
iv, 1, 5 (181), with C. Goudincau, in P. 



Garn M , : 1 p 99, n.33), 76, 'ManeiUe. 
Rome and Gaul ', at 83. 
5 Ibid., 82; for the chora of Masai ia see C. 

Goudineau, in CI. Nicolct, Rome el la conquete du 
mende miditenanien 2 (Paris, 1978J, 684-5 and 
693. 
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125 (perhaps in response to an attempt to tighten the screw The precise forms which 
the trade-offs between Massalia and her ncit;hb()ui> took arc hugely unknown; but 
the presence of Craton in ilic capital ot the Sallyes Salluvii Diod. xxxiv, 23 and 
the ownership of land by Charmolaos among the Ligures show that peaceful and, 
to Massalia, profitable - coexistence was at some times and in some places certainly 
possible. What is dear is that only wiUi the creation of the Roman province does one 
see an explosion of exports of pottery and wine amphorae, both from Italy, to 
Transalpine Gaul. 

Meanwhile, the distribution of Massaliot coinage offers some support to the notion 
of an extended chora. The later coinage ol Massalia consisted essentially of a siKxr 
drachm and silver and bronze fractions (Fig. 60): the drachm coinage began about 
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60 The coinage of Massalia 

Drachm of Massalia: 

Bust of Artemis r./Lion 1.; above, MAZZA; below, monogram Lockett 24 

Bronze of Massalia : 

Laureate head of Apollo !.; behind, uncertain symbol/Bull butting r.; above, uncertain 
symbol; below, MAHAAIHTQN BM 
Obol of Maiisalia: 

Male head I. /Wheel; between spokes, MA Naville 5, 26 



350 with a weight of 3.75 gm.;^ it was followed by an enormous issue of obols, then 
about 225 by a drachm coinage with a weight of 2.65 gm., initially with the same 
types as before. There is no doubt that the production of these drachms is to be related 
to the Massaliot war effort as an ally of Rome against Hannibal. The beginning of 
the bronze coinage of Massalia is approximately contemporary. This .seems to come 
to an end early in the first century, to be replaced by diobols and then a further issue 
of obols. 

As far as circulation is concerned, bronze occurs in Massalia itself and in the 
immediately surrounding territory ( App. 43) ; it apparently circulated for all practical 
purposes by itself: for instance, the La Cloche hoard contains one Roman bronze, 
a hoard from Massalia two, in both cases clearly assimilated to Massaliot bronzes; 
one Entremont hoard of Massaliot bronze contains one obol of Massalia and one Gallic 
drachm, attributed to the Allobroges. 

Ma.ssaliot silver was the principal silver to circulate in a rather more extensive 
territory; a curious phenomenon is the presence of large numbers of the obols of the 
third century in the Herault, up the Rhone valley as far as Vienna and up the Isere 
valley, often in hoards numbering many thousand pieces. I am unable to say why 
Massalia produced large issues of tiny coins, which were then hoarded en bloc, or 
how they reached Gallic territory. As CI. Brenot has observed to me, the burial of 
the hoards may in part reflect the march of Hannibal, though a hoard from Tourdan 



6 J.-N. Barrandon, CI. Brenot, MEFRA 1978, 
637, ' \jc monnayage dc Marseille'; CI. Brenot, 
Studia P. .Vaster {Louvain, 1982), 35, "La 



drachmc lourdc dc Marseille'; 9 Cong.Num., 
187, 'Lc monnayage d'argcnt dc Marseille'. 
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near Vienna (with Gallic drachnu and diobok) includes cme tetroboi of Histiaea, which 
along with the examples fonning the Nice hoard presumably came west after the Third 

Macedonian War. 

Massalia thus provided part of tlic silver coinage used in soutliern (iaul as a whole 
in the second century, supplemented by drachms produced by nearby Gallic 
communities, three of which, Avenio, the Kainiketes and the Glanikoi, signed their 
issues in Greek. Some local communities also produced bronze* conspicuously the 
Longostaletes; their issues, with the types Head of Hermes/Tripod, are of good style 
and accurate lettering; the principal legend is in Greek, the subsidiary legends in Greek 
or Iberian. 

The hoard record discussed so far suggests that despite the issue ofdenarii produced 
for Narbo in 11 8, RRC, no. 282) Massalioi coinage was the coinage of southern Gaul 
down to and indeed even after the governorship of C. Valerius Flaccus in 83. For 
Massalia continued to strike silver in the age of Cicero, coinage which was apparently 
produced from the revenues attributed to Massalia in the territory of the Volcae 
Arecomid. For the metal of these last issues c^drachms of Massalia is that of the earlier 
coinage of the Volcae Arecomid. 

But this is not quite the whole story. Thr sites of Mailhac and Enserune, and to a 
lesser extent Ruscino, have a high percentage of Republican issues becau.se of their 
proximity to Narbo.' There is one early second-century hoard of Majssaliot and Roman 
silver firom Entremont (RRCH 110 s IGCH 2371) and large ntmibers ofdenarii were 
found bdow the 123 destruction levd {RRCH 560). (The hoard from St. Gyr-sur-mer, 
andent Tauroentum, Com Hoards 5, 91, may have been buried at any time down 
to Augustus.) I suspect that more hoard evidence may one day accrue; but the 
numismatic dominance of Massalia is clear," and lies behind the use of the mint by 
Flaccus. albeit to strike denarii RRC, no. 365, Fig. 61). 

Such evidence as there is in fact suggests a rather different context for the arrival 
of Roman silver coinage.' A single hoard from Aime, perhaps of the late second century 
and consisting solely ofdenarii, is followed by four which assodate a few Roman silver 

coins with Gallic quinarii of the area between the Rhone and the Alps, St. Remy, 
Cheverny. (ierl^ay, Migne, one which associates denarii with 'monnaies a la croix', 
Bompas, and three of Roman coins alone, Xoyer, Peyriac-sur-rner ami Bessan i App. 
44, Map 26). It is in fact in the period after Flaccus thai the penetration of Roman 
coinage begins; and it was no doubt greaUy facilitated by the earlier development of 
a native coinage of quinarii on the Roman model, partly by the Allobroges in the area 



7 .I--C. Richard, // Simposi .Vumismatic. 46. 'La 
circulation des monnaies prc-augustccnncs en 
LanguedoC'Roussillon'; J.-L. Hygounet, Acta 
Jlfttttt. 1982, 31, 'I'll rxrmpir dVmptoi d*un 
modele statistique \ adds nothing. 

8 J. Gbamenoa et al., 11 JfmusmalU^ 97, 



'La circulation mgnetairc dans Ic nord-rst dii 
Gard*, document the overwhelming dominance 
ofMaiaa]» m the area. 
9 The Bnuc hoard, RRCH 284, comes from a 
shipwreck and was not necessarily ever 
intended to reach Gaul. 
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61 The issue of Flaccus at Massalia 

Late drachm of Massalia: 

Bust of Artemis r./Lion I.; above, MAHA; in exergue, f Lockett 29 

Denarius of C. V'alerius Flaccus: 

Bust of V'iclorv r. ; before, palm-branch/zl^t/j/fl between two standards; on I., 
CA'AL.FLA (in monogram i ; on r., IMPERAT; below, KX.S.C BMCRR Gaul 4 




which later formed part of the province, partly by the Aedui, Sequani and Lingones 
outside it (Fig. 62). 

The earliest of the.se Rhone valley coinages, with Horse's head. Horse, Ibex and 
Sea-horse reverses, are rather heavier than Roman quinarii and are presumably light 
copies of the second-century drachms of Massalia. The first three groups occur in the 
Tourdan hoard (p. 164] and should be regarded as beginning in the middle of the 
second century, the Sea-horse issue has been found at Entremont and therefore 
antedates 123. The latest issue, with Horseman reverse, weighs much the same as 
Roman quinarii.'" 

One further coinage remains to be considered before we can turn to the literary 
and other evidence for the developing Roman presence in southern Gaul, the so-called 
'monnaies a la croix' (Fig. 63 1." Imitations of the drachms of Rhode in Spain, they 
belong for the most part to the territory of the N'olcae Tectosages, in part also to that 
of the Volcac Arecomici, Cadurci and Ruteni. An enormous coinage, based initially 
on a drachm of 3.40 gm., then on a lighter drachm, examples occur in the three Spanish 
hoards of Drieves, Valera and La Plana de Utiel; all the datable pieces in these hoards 
belong to the period of the Second Punic War.'- But I remain puzzled that the only 



10 Richard, in M. R.-Air6ldi (cd. i. Studirn ::u 

I'undmunzen der Anlike (Berlin. 1979i, 197, 'Lrs 
monnaies au cavalier dc la vallcc du Rhone*. 
See D.F. Allen, The Coins of Ike Ancient Celts 
(Edinburgh. 1980), 35, for the use of melted 
down denarii for this coinage. For the finds 
from Entremont see [L\ 1959-60, 37; A. Dcroc, 
Les monnaies gauloises d'argeni de la lalUe du Rhone 
iParis, 1983), 57, rejects the evidence of 
excavation in order to follow the chronology' of 



J.B. (Colbert de Beaulicu for Gallic coinage as a 
whole. 

11 D.F. Allen, .V(7 1969, 33, ' Monnaies-d-la-croix\ 
esp. 39, n.5; the imitation of drachms of 
Kmporiae in the territory of the Ixmoviccs was 
on a ver>- small scale. 

12 P.P. Ripolles. L. Villaronga, Acta .Vum. 1981, 
29, 'La chronologie des monnaies a la croix", 
with earlier bibliography. 
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26 Early hoards with Roman coins in southern Gaul 

See App. 44 




62 Quinarii of southern Gaul 

Female head r./Horse's head r. ; below, lALlKOVKSI Glasgow 

Laureate head r./Ibex r. Naville 4, 1 

Helmeled head r. ; before, BR/Horseman r. with spear BM 
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63 Monnaics-a-la-croix 



Female head I.; before, blundered legend/Rose 
Head !.; before, branc h/" C'ross' 



Glasgow 
Glasgow 



other securely dated material w-ith which the 'monnaies a la croix' turn up consists 
of Roman denarii in the Bompas hoard of the seventies BC. Fortunately, the early 
history of the 'monnaies a la croix' is in a sense marginal, since it is clear that the 
later issues were assimilated to the weight standard of the quinarius coinages to the 
east; together the two coinages provided much of the circulating medium of Gallia 
Narbonensis in the two generations before Caesar. 

It is of course to the period after Flaccus thai the well-known passage of thc/tro Fonteio 
of Cicero relates (11-12): 

Gaul is full of men of business, full of Roman citizens. None of the Gauls ever does 
business without the presence of a Roman citizen, no coin changes hands in Gaul 
without being entered in the accounts ofa Roman citizen .... Let [the accusers] produce 
one witness from among so large a number of men of business, colonists [of Narbo], 
publicani, farmers, ranchers ... 

Even allowing for some exaggeration by Cicero, the picture is an astonishing one; and 
it is equally remarkable that, if the evidence we have been considering is reliable, 
Romans in southern Gaul carried on many of their business activities in a variety of 
local I iirrrncifs, a fact relict led in the use of the (juinarius as a unit of reckoning \pro 
Font. 19 : and in the high proportion of Roman quinarii in the Pcyriac-sur-tncr and 
Bcssan hoards. 

If Roman coinage barely penetrated southern Gaul before Caesar, the same cannot 
be said of Italian pottery and amphorae, and to these imports wc must now turn, 
before moving on to consider the monetary history of the rest of Gaul before the 
governorship of Caesar. From the last quarter of the second century onwards Italian 
black-slip pottery and Dressel 1 wine amphorae appeared in substantial quantities in 
certain areas of Gaul; the pottery pro\oked some imitation. Two points require 
emphasis: there is no substantial presence of imports from Italy before 125,'* which 

13 R. LequtMiieni and B. I.iou, TdAws /.(>fur« 1975, I t li< rni;i, in V. Cai tisey v\ al. ( p.y9, n.33), 

76, 'Lcs cpavfs de la cole dc Transalpine"; A, 87, 'Italian wine in Gaul". 
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means that talk of trade preparing the way for conquest is inappropriate; and neither 
pottery nor wine amphorae replace imports from elsewhere. 

Unless one supposes that for some odd reason Italian w ine systematically travelled 

some way in amphorae and was then translrrnd to liarrcls, the principal arras of 
importation seem to ha\f l)Cfn two, the inritoiA <it the X'oUar Tcctosam-s within the 
Roman province and liic territory ol the Ar\ emi and Acdui immcdiaiely to the north. 
These peoples should, however, probably be regarded as forming in effect part of 
the Roman world. It was the defeat of the Arvemi which led to the establishment of 
the Roman province and the Aedui were early friends of the Roman people. It is in 
fact possible to see the areas of importation as those within reach of the sea, but not 
within the area where tht^ roinai^c of Massalia circulated. 

It is easier to draw attention to weaknesses in explanatory hypotheses o( ilie 
phenomenon than it i.s to produce one ofone's own that is entirely convincing; I suspect 
in the end that a variety of factors was at work. In the first place, a model drawn 
from the rdationship which existed between modem imperial powers and their 
dependencies, where industrial goods were (in effect) occhanged in protec ted markets 
for cheap primary products, seems quite inappropriate. It would be hard to think 
of many products more primary in the ancient world than ])otterv and wine. And there 
is no trace in the case of Gaul under the Republi( ol mea.sures designed to ensure a 
captive market for Italian exports; Cicero, de re pub. iii, 16, which has sometimes been 
taken as recording a Roman attempt to prevent local production of wine and hence 
competition with Italian produce, has been shown beyond all reasonable doubt to have 
nothing whatever to do with Gaul at all.'^ 

Two aspects of the problem are iti prinei])le separable; what commodities were 
exchanged lor the pottery and wine.' And how was the exchange stimulated? The 
conventional wisdom i.n that the principal commodity which left Gaul was slaves,' ' 
mentioned by Cicero {pro Quineiio 24), Afranius (232-3 Ribbeck) and Diodorus (v, 
26, 3), rather than minerals or agricultural produce. The trade will on this view have 
been generated by the Roman demand for slaves, and the objects traded by them 
not have met a concrete pre-existing demand. 

Of course there was some trade in slaves from ( laui. and Po.seidonius had already 
ol)ser\ cd that wine satisfied a craving for luxury among the Gallic aristocracy compare 
Caesar, BG iv, 2, 2 for the import of line horses). And there is a lair amount of literary 
evidence for traders in Gaul outside the province in the time of Caesar, at Vesontio 
{BG i, 39, 1), at Cenabum in the territory of the Camutes (vii, 3, 1-2) and in the 
territory of the Aedui (vii, 42, 1-6; 55, 5), though it must be said that some of these 



14 J. Paterson, C'Q, 1978, 452, ' Transalpinac 
gentes* (ignored by B. van Rinsveld, Latemus 
1981, 280, 'Circro, /3f r,.7yi/A//Vrt iii. 9. 1', Ifi' ; 
the objection of A. Tchcrnia (n. 1 3; , n.4i, mi&scs 
the point made by Pftienon at 457-8. 



15 A. i'chernia (n.13), 97. Given iu location, it a 
rather hard to see the graffito from Olbia cited 

by C. Coudiiu ail n 4 . n. '), au having anything 
to do with the slave trade. 
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men may as in Gennany (iv, 2, 1 j have been interested in buying up booty (other 
than slaves acquired in inter-tribal fighting or may have been attracted by the 
pn'scmc ol ihc Roman army sec \ i. 37, 2i. 

Bui ihcrc arc diiiicultics in ihc way ol supposing that tlic shive trade provides the 
whole answer. Enslavement within a Roman province was illegal ; no doubt it occurred, 
but I find it hard to suppose that it occurred to a sufficient extent to explain the level 
of imports among the Volcae Tectosagcs. Nor do I find it easy to suppose either that 
relatively developed states such as those of the Arverni and the Aedui were busy selling 
off their own people or that a s;reat deal of slave-raiding elsewhere is compatible with 
the relatively stable trilial network of |)r( -Roman (laul. 

I suspect that pari ol the answer is to be lound in the Roman presence in Gaul rather 
than in a Roman demand for slaves /nrni Gaul. Some pottery and wine surely went 
to Roman armies in the area;'^ this notion is suggested very stroi^y by the iact that 
in the period immediately after Caesar, the bulk of the imports flows to the military 
presence on the frontier, Arretine pottery being replaced in due course by Gallic 
products. (Some imports of course continued to flow into Gaul proper, supplemented 
by lot a) [)r()tliu ts, Against the notion tlial military supply accounts for part of the 
imported material may be set the lact that much ol it occurs in native oppida; this 
objection is not altogether cogent, since we do not know to what extent Roman troops 
were billeted in nadve communities in friendly areas.'' 

It is also clear from Cicero, pro Quinctio 12 and pro Fonteio 12, that there were 
numerous Roman farmers in the province;'* it seems likely that they uere the 
destination of some Italian imports to Gaul. Some of these imports may indeed have 
been liartered for ilu- land which they had come to own. But neither army nor Roman 
residents can explain, for instance, imports to the area of the Aedui before the time 
of Caesar; I should argue that a major factor here and elsewhere is likely to have 
been the simple cme of a local aristocracy exchanging an agricultural surplus for 
desirable foreign luxuries. Potter\' from Italy is well represented among the grave goods 
of the warrior aristocracy of the V'olcae Arecomici in the late second and the first 
century.'" (birabo's ecstatic account (iii, 4, 11 (162;) of the marketing of hams from 



16 A"; I have already argued in Sociela Humana III, 
271 8;^; ilic remarks of A. Claraiidiiii and M. 
Torelli. in Opus 1. 1982, 2, 422 and 435, read 
as if thry thf)ut;ht thrv ownttl llif data 0X1 the 
intrrprt'iaiion of which wi- disagree. 

17 P. Middleton, in B.C. Burnham and H.Johnson 
(eds), Inmsion and Response (Oxford, 1979), 81, 
'Army supply in Roman Gaul', though with 
the lii/arre view that Gallic pottery wai 
supplied in lieu of tax. 

18 E. Wightman, HtSmam 1977, 105, 'MiHtaiy 
arrangements in early Roman Gaul*, mounts 



a powerful arijurnent that man\ R'lman units 
were still ba,scd in native siltleinetits for a 
generation or so after 50. 

19 R. Symc, Kttma 2, 1977, 373, I.a ri( hesse des 
arisiocralies dc Betiquc et do iNarbonnaisc" lor 
the attractive view that the great landed 
families of the turn of the era were the 
descendants of settlers of the second century 
BC. 

20 G. Bamiol and G. Sauzade, in Henmages F, 
BtntU = Rn^lig. 1969, 15, *Une tombe dc 
guerrier It St. Laurent<de>-Arbres*. 
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the central Pyrenees sct ins likely to reflect simply the foundation of the city of 
Lugdunum Convcnarum b\ Poiiipey in 72.) 

A further clement in the explanation ma\ he turnished by the mininsr areas of the 
Ruteni. where Dressel I amphorae appear al the turn ol the second and lirsi ( enturies, 
and by those just lo the soulh-casl around Ceilhcs and Camarcs; Roman interest in 
these areas and a consequential Roman presence are ver) likely (compare p.99 for 
Spain) it is worth noting that smemu conveyed a small group of the coins of the 
Ruteni lo Modcna, probably during the second century ! App. 21 . 

If the picture advanced here is correct, the province in the late Republic emerges 
as already a highly Romanised area; it comes as no surprise thai Claesar was able to 
recruit there {BG i, 7 ^^probably ; iii, 20; vii, 65), while the paradox ol the non-arrival 
of Roman coinage is enhanced (p. 168). 

But the coinages of the Aedui, Sequani and Lingones suggest that some parts of the 
rest of Gaul were also relatively advanced on the eve of the governorship of Caesar. 
What other elements did the Romans have to build on in creating a province, with 
in due course a Roman monetary framework? Qiiite apart from the e\ idence r)f their 
coinaefcs. it is clear that the tribes of central Gaul had dex eloped rclaii\ely complex 
city-based administrative structures before the arrival of Claesar. ( The Bclgac were 
in a different position; note the exclusion of merchants and luxuries such as wine from 
the territory of the Nervii, BG u, 15, 4; iv, 2, 6; cf. i, 1, 3; also their ignorance of 
the Greek alphabet, v, 48, 4.) The Gauk in general and the Helvetii in particular 
are attested as making use of the Greek alphabet (BG vi, 14, 3; i, 29, I), and we hear 
of tolls on the River Saonc conlfstrd lierween the Sequani and the Aedui Straho 
iv, 3, 2 192 I. ol' finrlorui and olhcr taxes ol the Acdui lid i, IH, .i ; rwn in the more 
backward north-west, the V'eneti levied purlurta {EG iii, 8, 1; Strabo iv, 2, I (190), 
on the south-west, has, alas, nothing to do with taxation). Given the existence of 
coinage, all these taxes were presumably computed in monetary terms and levied at 
least in part in cash. And even the Belgic tribes had a substantial gold coinage before 
Caesar. 

All the major central Gaulish tribes had complex coinages before Caesar, the Arverni 
in gold, siKcr and base mclal. tlic Bitiiriges (!id)i likewise, - ihe Picloiifs in i^old and 
silver, the Carnutes and Lemoviccs likewise i^l ig. 64j. In at least two cases, the liituiiges 
Cubi and the Pictones, minting took place at more than one centre, and it seems 
preferable to believe that this reflects the existence within the tribe of dty-based fiscal 
systems, rather than that coinage was produced by private enterprise, along the lines 



21 A. Tchrrnia \ l^^?>\. 95 and 90. 

22 D. Nasli. ill Enays //. Suthtrland I Luiidoii. 1978), 
12, 'Plus (,a change: currency in ceiilral Gaul 
from Julius CJacsar to Nero'. Much of the work 
of J.B. Colbert de Beaulieu and S. Scheers is 
vitiated by their belief in an Arvemian 



hciTrm<iii\ . which preventer) other tribes 
.oiiiMig belure 121, see D, Nash. M: 1975. 204, 
'The chronology ofCi iiic coinage in (Jaul"; in 
fact the .\r\crni produced no coinage before the 
first century, D. Nash 138. 
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64 The coinage of central Gaul before Caesar 

Gold piece of Bituriges Cubi: 

Head 1.; before, uncerlairi symhol/Horsc 1.; above, bird; below, three circles and 

ABVD[OSl Oxford (obv.), EM (rev.) 

Quinarius of Bituriges C'ubi: 

Head I./Horso I.; above, uncertain symbol; below, circle and branch Paris 
Bronze of Bituriges Cubi: 

Head 1. /Horse I.; above, three circles; below, ABV'DOfS] Paris 
Poiin of Aedui: 

Head l./Ibex 1. Oxford 
Pot in of Togirix : 

Helmeted head r., before. IOC/Lion r.; below, TOC BM 



suggested for Britain by J.R. (Mollis.'''* The notion of a city-based coinage is supported 
by the existence of a base-metal coinage precisely where urbanisation had progressed 
furthest before Caesar, among the Aedui, Sequani and Lingoncs. It is unlikely that 
coinage appeared in Gaul in response to commercial needs, but in order to provide 
a vehicle for display and for large payments such as fines, dowries and ransoms.-' But 
it is clear that by 58 the Celtic tribes of Gaul possessed complex and sophisticated 
coinages which were a far cr^- from the almost entirely non-functional coinages of 
pre-Roman Dacia ; p.228). 



23. World Archaeology, 3, 1971 72, 71, 'Functional 
and theoretical interpretations of British 
coinage", with interesting reflections on the 
ways in which Clcltic coinage spread. 



24 D.F. Allen. Essayi S. Piggott (London, 1976), 
199, 'Wealth, money and coinage in a Celtic 
societ\ ', cites booty and mercenaries' pay as 
the principal source of metal. 
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ITALY 



The second great phase of Roman territorial expansion ended with the annexation 
or soulherti Gaul. "Fhc cfTcct of (his expansion was of course eiiorniouslv to iiu rrasc 
the iinaiicial resources at the disposition of the Roman Repubhc and to extend to 
the whole of the Mediterranean worid, apart from its eastern extremity, the economic 
structures generated by the process of exploitation. 

To take the latter point first, much of the annual tribute to Rome must in the long 
run have come back to the provinces c oncemed with the same regularitx witli which 
it left them; the ahernative would be to suppose I'once available stocks of coin or 
bullion had been remox ed eontinuous new produ( tioti by the mines in the tax-pavincf 
provinces ol enough melal to pay the annual tribute, and at the same time replace 
the metal lost by hoarding, etc. Furthermore, the tribute must have come back in 
return for goods and services of one sort or another; financial gifts to the provinces 
are almost exclusively an imperial phenomenon.' 

There are two possible means h\ \s Iiich the Roman state ma\ have returned the 
annual tribute to the provinces, either by itself p\irehasing goods and services or by 
distributing its revenues to Romans or Italians, with the result thai they could buy 
goods and services Irom the provincials. Ol these two possibilities, it seems that the 
second is what actually happened. There are no traces under the Republic of large-scale 



1 For a fuller statement of the argument, see 

Ec.Hist.Rei 1077. 42, -Rumc and the (Jrrck 
world: economic relationships ' jalsoK. Hopkins, 
JRS 1980, lot, 'Taxes and trade in the 

Roman Kmpirr". Note the building activities 
of Ap. Claudius FuUhcr al Kleusis, which 



antidpate imperial gifts (ILLRP 401 ; Cicero, ad 

Alt. vi, 1. 26; fi, 2i; also the restoration of" 
statues by P. Servilius Isauriius on CaUniiios 
(0675 449, n.2; L. Robert, HtUmica \'L 38, 
n.4 . Trnos and perhaps at Aegae {ILLRP 
403-4). 
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State purchases from the provinces, apart from Sicily p. 1 1 5), nor is there any likelihood 
that these occurred.* On the other hand, it is hkriy that the amount o( coinage issued 
by the Rcpuhnc vear by year from 157 down to Sulla corresponds lairly closely with 
wliai can be argued on other ground:) to have been the expenditure of the Republic 
on three main items, army stipends, official salaries and public works (p. 187) ; it seems 
reasonable to argue that during the period in question, no doubt for accounting 
purposes, Rome normally paid her expenses in new coin. It follows that the surplus 
tribute of the provinces, which was not necessary for the pay of soldiers and oflicials 
on the spot, came to Rome and was returned to the countries in which it orimiiuiled 
via the pockets ol Roman citizens and their Italian associates, many of them no doubl 
engaged in the execution of public works. It is important to observe that the process 
did not necessarily lead to the export to the provinces of Roman coinage, rather than 
goods or bullion; in the east, for instance, Roman and Italian traders regularly 
converted their money into Athenian tetradrachms.' 

Perhaps the most obvious way to return to the provinces the wealth which had been 
removed in the form of tribute was hv making loans to provincial communities or 
needy individuals; but all that this achieved was to increase tlie flow to Rome. The 
best-known example of thi^ process is to be found in what happened as a result of 
the indemnity levied by Sulla from the province Asia; the provincial communities 
borrowed the sum needed from the publieam and found themsdves paying to the 
limit of their capacity each year without ever managing to pay all the interest charges 
duc.^ an example of a short-term lew transformed into a standint; ohlii^ation. The 
indebtedness of Spain in 62 61 and (iaul in 63 are almost ec|iiall\ m >t( n ii >us 

What then were the goods which Romans and Italians acquued ni exchange for 
the wealth which returned to the provinces so that they could pay the next round of 
tribute, exactions, fees to pubUcani and interest charges? Three categories seem to be 
particularly relevant : works of art (in the east), land, and slaves. The trade is naturally 
best documented for the east, but can be observed or surmised elsewhere.^ 

What of the effects of the flow of wealth to the pro\ ini cs in return Ibr land and 
slaves? The basic structure of the economy, of course, remained unchanged, with 
peasants producing what they needed to feed themselves together with a surplus to 
support the cities and the upper classes and, ultimately, part of the structure tjS the 



2 For Milrtus building ten ships lor Ronu- fx 
pecunia vutigali see Cicero, // in Ven. 1, 89; 
money for ships seems normally to have been 
an extra le\>, /-Itii. 27 33, compare in Pis. 
90. LucuUus refused money from Rome for a 
fleet in the Mithridatic War and relied wholly 

on thi' allies. Pliii.in h, l.ui. 13. 

3 For the surplus ot income from /\sia over 
expenditure for Ana see CScero, de in^. Pomp. 
14. For a rare mention of coin travelling to 



Greece, see L. Pornponius, frr. 1 15-16 Ribbeck, 
where the speaker takes 10,000 victoriati with 
him to exchange for Graeea mercts. 

\ C.kfio, (id Q.fr. i, 1. 33 with Plutarch, liu, 7 
and 20; Appian, Aiilk. 83, 376. 

5 See also D. Musti, in Soeittd Romaiu I, 243, 
■ Modi di produzionc r rrprrimento di 
inanodopcra schiavilc'; and p. 169, for Gaul, 
whither Roman and Italian wealth travelled in 
the form of wine and pottery. 
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Roman government; one must assume that they sold part of their corn to those wlio 
were the recipients nf weahh from trade with Romans and ItaHans. But ifone ol the 
things sold on a large scale was human beings, we should expect e\ idence ofsulisiantial 
depopulation.*' Ol this there is a great deal of talk apropos oi the ea.si; early Imperial 
writers on Greece state or imply that the country was depopulated and given over 
to herdii^.' But it is clear that behind their remarks lies primarily a refusal to believe 
that cities as small as Greek cities could have achieved the glorious deeds about which 
they read in Herodotus and Thucydides; unfortunately there is little hard evidence 
to suggest that depopulation had occurred. 

For Greece, there is only the isolated and useless piece of intorniation that Pompcy 
settled some relormed pirates at Dyme, because it was underpopulated." 1 here is even 
less evidence for the rest of the Mediterranean. Otherwise the result of the circular 
flow of tribute from the provinces to Rome and back again was twofold: to remove 
from the east to Italy moveable objects such as works of art» that constituted together 
with coin and plate (largely removed as booty) the inherited capital of the Greek east; 

and to place Romans and Italians as large-scale landowners in the provinces as a whole, 
a phenomenon wcll-.ii icsK d iti ilw ea>i < onipare pp. 97 and I 70 lor .Spain and Gaul :. 

What happened with the end ol the Republic' In the first place, the absolute amount 
taken was reduced; the tribute of Asia was reduced by a third by Caesar, who also 
took its collection out of the hands of the pubUcanif we have no information for the 
rest of the empire, but perhaps less was taken elsewhere also; furthermore, once the 
Empire was established, it was in the rtn[)rror's interest to ensure that revenues came 
primarily to the central treasur\% rather liian into the yiockets of individual members 
of the upper clas.ses. At the same time money began to How back to the proviiK es 
in the .shape ol Imperial gilts; more important than this is the fact that the 
establishment of the Empire brought with it the permanent stationing of four I^ons 
in Syria, of dght I^ons in Grermany, for instance, together with the setting up of 
a network of Imperial officials; to a grean r extent than before, revenues will ha\ e 
flowed out of the provinces as tribute and back as payment for an agricultural surplus 
used to support Roman soldiers and officials. One must postulate a certain amoimt 
of trade between piov in* ("^, siiue .\sia and parts ol Gaul and Spain, lor instance, 
produced tribute, bui normally had no soldiers.'" 



6 There b no relevant early evidence: Pbl)Mus 

.\xxvi. 17. 5, talks of a dedine ill populaliuii 
because ol wiitui childlessness; PoK t>iii.s .xx.w i, 
17, 13, on Macedon under Roman rule and 
Zonara<i ix, SI, on Orrerc under Roman rule 
(both favourable) arc abuui (he advantageji of 
fioUHeal stability, not about econonuc 
condidons. 

7 T.R,S. Broughion, in ESAR IV, 467-8. 

8 Plutarch, Pcw^, 28; the foundation of colonies 



in Greece by Augustus is equally useless as 

i'\ i<i( ti< <• The rcflft tiuns of Ser\'ius Sulpiciiis 
Rulu-i. Caccro; ad Jam. iv, 5, 4 are perhaps 
siiKReMive: once flourishing cities now in ruins. 
9 T.R.S. BrouRhton, in HSAH .338. n.I7. 
10 For corn K"''"; from Asia to .Syria in the ihird 
century AD see G. Bean and T.B. Midbcd, 
Journeys ia Roifgh CUieia (Vienna, 1970), nos. 
19-21. 
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65 The growth in the Roman money supply 

Roman silver coins in cirrulalion 157 50 BC, in millions of denarii, bv three-year periods 
(from K. Hopkins. JRS 1980, 109, Fig. 2) 
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Secondly, the Roman demand for works of art and for w hat one might call works 
of siili-art. rlr^ant funiiuirc, etc.. could not in the end be saii^licd In' acquirini^ what 
alrcad\ existed, '['he demand thus stiniiilaled a revival oi artistic production and of 
manulacture in the eastern pari ol the empire." In the we.st, there de\ eloped, for 
instance, the export of wine from Spain to Italy. Finally, it has long been noticed that 
the Roman and Italian businessmen active in the east in the late Republic settled 
and became absorbed in the early Empire, families such as the Crepereii of Attaleia 
and Pisidian Antioch atid the Plancii of Perge; benefactors of their adopted ( itio. 
they served to transfer back at least some of the wealth whit h their ancestors had 
removed.'* The same process undoubtedlv took place in the west. 

As far as the volume of coinage produced by the Roman Republic is concerned, 
we have seen that it was substantial from 157 onwards (p. 143). The result was a steady 
growth in the money supply throughout the second half of the second century (Fig. 
65). Some of this growth was absorbed by areas which had had little or no Roman 
cr)inage eaiiier, such as the Fo \ alley and Spain. But much must have been absorbed 
l)v thr monrtisation of ihv Italian economy, an imprrssion borne out by I he size, 
number and distribution ol coin hoards in Italy beiueen the lall o) Ciarthage and the 
Social War i^Map 27 with App. 43) (I'ig. 66j. It appears, at any rate, that the inHation 
rate was remarkably slow during the second half of the second century: the smallest 
denominadon normally struck from 157 onwards was the sextans, which was not 
replaced by the quadrans undl 91/90 (Fig. 67); the numismatic evidence is borne 
out by the testimony of Cicero, de oratore ii, 254, where the late second -century Q. 
Granius is made to say of something that it was not worth a sextans; in the first century 
thr quadrans is used in similar phra.M-s (iiicio. fntt Cael. 62: Horace. Sat. i. 3. 137). 
1 he only area where inilation did occur is in the prices paid by members of the elite 
for luxury goods. But no general pattern may be inferred firom this. 

Despite the fact that denarii are present throughout Italy in lai^e numbers from 
146 onwards, and have indeed become the only silver circulating in Italy, serving as 
a standard of value and as a store of wealth as well as a means of exchange,' ' the 
spread of Roman weights and measures to icphu c local units p.l.Vi seems to have 
been rather slow. A set oi pondera installed at once ( )M an C^apua in 98 < IIJ.RP 718: 
may mark the moment of transition there. At Pompeii it did not t ome till the age 



11 .\(ti\ity in this firld i^ocs back to the second 
century BC; note the Cossutii, E. Rawson, 
'Architecture and Kulpture: the acdvitio oT 
the- Cossutii', PBSR If)75, 3f). For \h<- Hrsi 
tcniury Bti iioic tin- ;\uu workshop oi C 
Avianius F.vaiuicr. C:icero, ad /am. xiii, 2; 
compare vii, 23, 1-3. 

12 Exempli gralia, see a recently published 
inscription (lubliography in J. and L. Robert, 



liullfliti Epig^raphiqui 1971, no./?42 . tfcording 
the gill by Sex. I'cmpsonius A.t. ut a building 
for the agoranomoi to Acraephia. 
13 F(ircit;ii sil\ <-r in this jx-riod is to he rci^ardcd as 
b<K)ty. pe rhaps somrtimfs stored as a bullion 
equivalent, but certainly not circulating (App. 
4.T I. (Urrro, ad Atl. ii. fi. 2; ifi, -1. do not prox i- 
that cistophuh came back to the Roman 
treasury. 
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27 Hoards in Italy l)et\vet'n 14b and 91 
Sec App. 45 



oi' Aut^iistiis W'tter 22 - Porcciti 109 = C//, x. 79'S \. \\ i the ( oinaujf of ilu- llalian 
insurgents in 91 88 consisted essentially ol denarii, with one issue of gold i.Fig. 68). 

The period between the middle of the second century and the Sodal War was indeed 
a boom period for Appennine Italy. The wealth acquired in the east and elsewhere 
in the empire by men of business from the area was applied to the development of 
urban centres, as at Bovianum or Monte Vairano. and the construction of monumental 
sanctuary romplexes, as at Pietrabbondante or Schiavi d'Abruzzo. The rang;c of 
Mediterraiirati toiUatls of men from these areas is illustrated to perfcctioii by the 
bronzes from the four corners of the globe brought bark and lost or thrown away as 
useless (App. 46). Such bronzes were of course perhaps in part acquired by serving 
soldiers; but the phenomenon seems not to be attested in the period of the great wars 
in the east and it is better to regard it as evidence in the second half of the second 
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66 Roman silver coinage of the late second ceniur)' 

Denarius of M. Ht-rennius, RRC, no. 308/1 b: 

Diademed head of Pietas r.; behind, PIKTAS fin monogram j/Catanaeari brother r.; on 
1., M.HERENNI (in monogram ; on r., control-letter HMCRR Rome 1259 

Denarius of C. Sulpicius, RRC, no. 312/1 : 
Jugatr, laurcato heads of Dei Penates I.; before, D(ei) P(enates) P(ublici l/Two male 
figures and sow of Lavinium; alx>vc, control-letter; in exergue. C.SVLPICI.C.F (in 
monogram 1 Oxford 

Denarius of Q. Thermus, RRC, no. 319/1 : 

Helmeted head of Mars I. /Roman soldier fighting barbarian soldier in protection of 
fallen comrade; in exergue, (^.THKRM.M.F lin monogram) BM, Clark 

Denarius of C. Fabius, RRC, no. 322/ lb: 

Bust of Cybele r. ; behind, EX.A.PV/Victory in biga r. ; below, control-letter and bird; 
in exergue, C.FABI.C.F ' BM 1949 4-3-31 

Denarius of Piso, Caepio. RRC, no. 330/ lb: 

Head of Saturn r. ; behind, PISO. CAKPIO.Q/ Two male figures seated on bench; on I. 
and r., corn-ear; in exergue, AD.FRN'.EMV 

EX.S.C BMCRR Rome 1218 

Denarius of E. Pomponius Molo, RR(.\ no. 3.34/1 : 

Laureate head of Apollo r. ; around. L. POMPON. MOLO/Numa, altar and viclimarius 
with goat; in exergue, NVMA.POMPIL lin monogram) BMCRR Italy 735 



century for the movements of men of business. Such men also brought back or had 
shipped the Rhodiaii wine with which they had become familiar in the east.'^ 

The growing wealth of Appennine Italy underlies two further crucial developments 
in the history of Republican Italy, the Social War and the penetration of the Roman 
governing class by men of municipal origin. The Social War is unthinkable without 

14 Larino, Sannio, 306; .\lonte Vairano, Sannio, 
342; SE 1981, 454. 
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67 Roman bronze coinage of the late second century' 

As ofL. Memmius, RRC, no. 131/2: 

Laureate head of Janus; above, I/Prow r., stem decorated with head ul X'eiius; above. 
L.MEMMl [ill monogram); before, Cupid crowning stem; below, ROMA 

Vatican 6804 

As ofLenlulus \Iarcelli f, RRC, no. 329/2: 

Laureate head of Janus; above, I/Prow r. ; above, LENT. MAR. F (in monogram); 

before. triskeles\ below. [ROXLA) Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 

Quadrans of L. .Memmius. RRC, no. 313/4: 

Head of Hercules r.; behind, three dots/Prow r.. stem decorated with head of Venus; 

above, three dots and L.MEMMl (in monogram); before, Cupid crowning stem; below, 

[ROMA] Rome, Capitol 2188 

Semis of!.. Pomponius, RRC, no. 334/3b: 

Laureate head of Saturn r. ; before, .S/Prow r.; above, L.POMP (in monogram: ; before, 

S; below, ROMA BMCRR Italy 741 

Semis of C. Malleolus, RRC, no. 335/5b: 

Laureate head of Saturn r. ; before, S/Prow r. ; above, hammer; below, ROM.\ 

BMCRR Italy 710 
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68 Denarii of the insurgents in the Social War 

Laureate head of Apollo I.: iH-hind, nlrliu /W'liirior and hull; in exeit^uc. a BM cast 

Helmeted head of Minrrva I. downed h\ N ictory/ Figure greeting setijud ligiirc alighting 
from ship; in exergue. Ill BM east 

Helmeted head of Mincr\a 1.; around. Mulil m/irfl/«r/()ath-taking scene: in exergue, C. 
Paapi BM cast 



the wealth that flowed into Saninium and other area.s in the second century and the 
expressions of local pride that this wealth made possible. The same wealth allowed 
men of municipal origin to compete for ofllice at Rome once they had acquired Roman 
citizenship.''' The conspicuous absence of Samnites from the ranks of such men before 
Augustus may be explained in two ways: the ruin of Samnium brotight about by Sulla, 
but perhaps also the proud independence of the men who formed the core of the 
tnovcmcnt against Rome in 91. 

Two major changes took place in the structure of the Republican coinage in the 
pericxi shortly before the Social War, the revival of the (|uinarius and the adoption 
of a .semuncial standard for the bronze coinage. In circulation, the three-quarter piece 
of the denarius, the \ ictoriatus, had by now acquired the \alue of the half of the 
denarius :App. Nj. The new quinarius was clearly designed as the successor of this 
piece, since it took over, with minor variations, its typology; it has also recently become 
clear that the new quinarius was, like the old victoriatus, deliberately debased (Fig. 
69).'*^ 

The principal problem faced by any attempt to understand the revival of the 
quinarius lies in the ambiguous nature of Pliny's account \.\H xxxiii, 46), is qui nunc 
victoriatus appellatur lege Clodia percussus est, the coin ' the quinarius : which is now called 
the victoriatus is struck under the Lex Cllodia. This does not make it clear whether 
the Lex Clodia, which made onicial the equivalence of vicioriati and quinarii. 



1.") T.P. Wiseman, .Veui Men in the Roman Senate 

(Oxford, 1971). 
16 Denarius 97 por rrnt, quinarius 94 per rent, 

according to D.R. Walker \>..VS, n.ll,, 61; 



quinarius 80 per cent, according to P. Petrillo 
•Seralin, Arc/i.Class. 1976, 99, 'Ripostigli rcpub- 
hlicani snuoposii ad analisi", sui>plciiitMiii'd h\ 
verbal inlurniation: un doubilui. 
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69 The revival of the quinariiis 

Quinarius of C. Fundanius, RRC, no. 326/2: 

Laureate head of Jupiter r.; behind, control-ietter/Victory crowning GaUic tniphy with 
kneeling captive before; on r., C.FV'NDA; in exergue, Q, Oxford 

Qiiinarius of P. Sabinus, RRC, no. 331/1 : 

Laureate head of Jupiter r. ; behind, control-letter/ Victory crowning trophy; between, 
P.SABIN; on r., control-lener; in exergue, Ci RMCRR Rome 1565 

Quinarius of T. Cloulius, RRC, no. 332/lb: 

Laureate head of Jupiter r. ; below, control-letter/Victory r. crowning trophy with seated 

captive before; between, T.CLOV'LI (in monogram); in exergue, Q, 

. . . . . r>^^ « , BMCRR Romc I \02 

Qunianus of C. Egnatuleius, RRC, no. 333/1 : 

Laureate head of Apollo r.; behind, C.KGNATV'LELC.F ( in monogram)/ Victory I. 
placing shield on Gallic trophy; between, in exergue, ROMA 

BMCRR Rome 1077 



permitted or ordered the striking ofquinarii. It is better to concentrate on the other 
evidence. 

It i.s noticeable that the victoriatus as a unit of reckoning is particularly characteristic 
of the Rhone valley and of one area of the Italian peninsula, Cisalpine Gaul (pp.165 
and 81). It is also of the same weight as the native currency of the two areas. 

If we look at the occasions on which Rome struck quinarii, a significant link with 
Gaul is apparent. Supplies and recruits came from Cisalpine Gaul in 90-89, years 
of large issues ofquinarii (Plutarch, Sert. 4; Appian, BC i, 42, 188, cf. Sisenna, frr. 
29 and 72 P);" Marian forces, for whom perhaps the issue ofquinarii, RRC, no. 373, 
was struck, concentrated in Cisalpine Gaul at the end of 82 (Appian, BC i, 89-91, 
410, 415, 418 and 422, with commentary of E. Gabba on last two passages). In 43^2 
Antony and Lepidus were in Gaul or were governors in absence and part of their 
coinage alludes specifically to Lugdunum. It is not surprising to find them striking 

17 There Ls no evidence that Ci.salpinc Gaul aided 'The enfranchisement of Cisalpine Gaul', at 

the Italian side, U. Ewins, PBSR 23, 1955, 73, 74-5. 
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the local denominadon. In 39 and 29, again years of large issues of quinarii, there 

were veterans to be settled, p.irily in Cisalpine Gaul. I should argue that the issues 
of 101 and 99-97 are to be linked with Marius" colonising activity and with 
Saturninus' leges aorariae. The moderate issue of 101 suggests that Eporedia was by 
then envisaged for sfiiltriuiil, the enormous issues of 99 97 that the lex agraria of 100 
was put into effect and that Rome struck money specially for the purpose, to finance 
the viritane settlement of Marius* veterans." Only if this took place is the tranquillity 
of the 90s comprehensible.'' (For one consequence of the volume of the victoriatus 
coinage after 1 01, see n.3 abo\ e. 

The adoption of the semunc ial standard for the bronze coinage of the Republic 
is also problematic . .Mter the as ceased to be y^roduced in 146, the weight standard 
of the fractions which were licing produced gradually drifted downwards. By tlie 120s, 
the weight standard ol the bronze coinage was de Jactu scmuncial. I hcn, m 116 or 
115, it was restored to an uncial level, and a few years later the production of the 
as was resumed; the two-stage nature of the process makes it look as if administradve 
action, rather than legislation, is invoked: as and fractions, on an uncial weight 
standard, continued in production down to the mid-90s. But from 93/2 or 91/0, a 
semunrial weight standard was (jlVicially adopted l)y virtue of a Lex Papiria: mox lege 
J^apina cases semunciarii Jacii, next the as was fixed at a scmuncial level by the Lex 
Papiria (Pliny, J^H xxxiii, 46). The bronze coinage itself corroborates the account given 
by Pliny, bearing as it does the l^end l{tge) P{apina) d{e) a{ssts) p{oiidere), Con> 
temporaneously, sestertii were struck for the first time for over a century, e 
P{apiria)y as their legends announce, a numismatic fact which finds no edho in the 
literary tradition Fig. 70'i. 

Again, we do not know whether the Lex Papiria simply placed the scmuncial as 
and the .sestertius on the list of authorised denominations or whether it also ordered 
their production. Given that the Lex Papiria must be later than the date of the last 
uncial as in the mid-908 and given that both scmuncial as and sestertius were in 
production by 91, the second possibility seems to me on balance the more economical 
hypothesis. But why did Rome decide to produce scmuncial asses and sestertii? 

The conventional explanation for the adoption of the scmuncial weight standard 
^< es it as an attempt to save metal. But it is \ cry hard to take this suggestion seriously, 
although Roman issues oi' silver did become somewhat less Irequent in the course of 
the 908 and the outbreak of the Social War undoubtedly caused severe financial 
difficulties (p. 185). For the amount saved in relation to the total expenditure of Rome 



18 For the I.cx Agraria of 100 sec Appian, DC i, 
29, 130, with commentary of £. Gabba; the 
hereditary connection of Antony with Bononia, 
Suetoniu.s. Aug. 17, perhaps arose from an 
involvement of his grandfather with land 
dittrilnttioa in the area in 99. 



19 The negotiations between Marius and the 
leading men of Plutarch, Mar. 30, were 
doubtless over precisely this question. I do not 
share the doubts of P. A. Brunt, lU^mMm^MMT 
(Oxford, 1971J, 412-13. 
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70 The semuncial bronze coinage and the sestertius 

Denarius of D. Silanus, RRC, no. 337/3: 

Hclmctcd head of Roma r. ; behind, conlrol-lcltcr/Victory in biga r. ; above, control- 
numeral; in exergue, D.SILANVS.L.F 

ROMA Carhonara hoard 

Sestertius ofD. Silanus. RRC\ no. 337/4: 

Helmeted head of Roma r. ; behind, E.L.P/V'ictory in biga r. ; in exergue, 
D.SILANVS.L.F Berlin 

As of D. Silanus, RRC, no. 337/5: 

Laureate head of Janus; above, l/Prow r.; above, D.SILANVS.L.F 

RMCRR Rome 1857 



in these years by producing a rather small quantity of bronze coinage at half the 
previous weight standard would have been absolutely trivial. The same objection 
weighs against Elio Lo Cascio's suggestion that the aim was to facilitate the provision 
of small denominations in order to serve the market economy of the city of Rome.^° 
I do not regard this ultimate objective as being even a conceivable one; but even 
without taking so extreme a view, the particular position advocated by Elio Lo Ca-scio 
does not make sense; for Rome could have produced enormously more uncial asses 
without more than a tiny addition to the annual budget, quite apart from the 
possibility of increasing the proportion of lead which they contained. The suggestion 
that the semuncial reduction was intended to facilitate the production of small change 
forms part of an interpretation which sees the resumption of production of the 
quinarius and the sestertius in the same light. I have argued above, however, that 
the production of the quinarius, certainly on a very large scale, either side of 100 is 
a phenomenon very specifically linked to Cisalpine Gaul; and 1 am unable to see a 
few diminutive issues of sestertii as a serious contribution to the provision of small 
change. It is striking that the only periods in the late Republic when the silver .sestertius 
was produced, now and in the 40s, were periods of war; but no very obvious mechanism 
suggests itself whereby a war economy might have evoked the produ( tion of the 

20 Ath. 1979, 215, 'Carbolic, DrusocGratidiano"; government and the Roman economy, 92-80 

C.T. Barlow, AJP 1980, 202, The Roman BC, avoids direct contact with the evidence. 
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denomination; and if his true that the Lex Papiria actually ordered the production 
of the silver sestertius one would have to suppose that it was passed at a moment when 

the Social War was foreseen for an explanation along these lines to be plausible. 

As far as the produc lioii oi'srinuiu ia! bronze is toncerned il seems to me riiosl elegant 
to suppose simply thai the aullioi of ilie I,e\ Papiria supp(jsed the rexeisiou U) an 
uncial standard to have been a mistake and wished to establish what had ijcen a de 
facto semuncial standard officially. We have already seen that the retariffing of the 
denarius and the Lex Oodia were measures which involved the official recognition 
of what had come about pp.144 and 181 . All that one can really say about the 
production of silver sestertii from 91 is that the experiment was rapidly abandoned. 

The later history of the Republican bronze coinage is curious. .Semuncial asses and 
fractions were struck li)r some years and there are a few hoards: hin at .iin rate as 
far as asses arc concerned, which is really all liuil there is evidence for, semuncial pieces 
did not survive in circulation, whereas light uncial and better pieces of the third and 
second centuries did; and hoards continued to include them down to the end of the 
first century AD, whereas there are no semuncial pieces in hoards later than the fiOs. 
Indeed, it appears that the oflicial adoption of the semuncial standard was itself 
regarded as a mistake at one stage; lor the asses ol L. Sulla were more or less uncial 
in standard. After this issue, no mainstream bronze was struck by Rome till Caesar. 
One is left with an image of a state which did not give a damn for the provision of 
small change. The gap was in fact remedied by the production in Italy and to a lesser 
octent in Spain (p. 100) of unofficial imitations of bronze fractions.^' 

The last problem to be faced before the Social War is posed by the brief notice of 
Pliny, .\7/ xxxiii, 46, /,/< 7«s Drusus in tribunatu fflehis octavam parlem am's argento misaiit, 
Livius Drusus in his tribunate of the plebs mixed an eighth part oi bronze into the 
.silver. Since the notice is sandwiched between iiotiics of the l.e\ Papiria and the l,ex 
Clodia, wc are probably dealing with the younger Drusus, tribune in 91. Beyond 
that, controversy reigns (p. 187). 

With the outbreak of the Social War, Rome was forced to raise more legions than 
at any time since the Hannibalic War. IniiialK tlu it cost seems to have been met 
without undue diliicully, allhoutrh Rome had piDdui cd relatively little siher coinage 
in the 90s and may lor a time lia\e i^een short ol incial }).in2 ; more coinage was 
produced in 90 than in any other year in the history of the Republic (I'ig. 71j. But 
in 89-87, the silver contmt of the denarius was reduced to about 94.5 per cent.^ 



21 M.H. Crawford, AIL\ 29, 1982, 139, Uu- 
oflBcial imitations and small change under the 

Roman Rfpubiic'. 

22 RRC. pp. .569-72; Ci. Foriiiia ei .il.. Sihrwm 11, 
1971 '2. 465, 'Indagini su dcnaii di ejXKa 
repubblicana', a denarius of Cn. Lcntulus with 
89.96 per cent Ar; J.-B. Colbert dc Bcaulieu, 



218, 11.349. a quiiiarius of Cn. Lcntulus with 
83.50 per cent .\r; D.R. Walkii p. 33, n.lli, 
62 thr later issues of 90, those of Q. Titius and 
C.X'ibius Faiuu, wire perliaps already somc- 
wliat debased; the quinarii of the former are 
of peculiarly poor quality). 
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7 1 The issues of L. Piso and his colleagues 

Denarius of L. Piso Frugi, RRC, no. 340/1 : 

Laurratc hrad of Apollo r. ; behind, ( (mlrol-numcral/Horsrman with palm r. ; above, 

control-numeral; below, L.PISO FRVGI 

RiomiA BM 1949-^3-153 

Qiiinarius of L. Piso Frugi, RRC, no. 340/2a: 

Laureate head of Apollo r. ; behind, control-symbol/ Victory walking r. holding wreath 

and .sp<-ar; on 1., I..PI ; on r., SO BMCRR Rome 21 76 

Denarius of C^. l iiius, RRC, no. 341/1 : 

Bearded head r. wearing winged diadem /Pegasus r. ; in frame, Q.TITI 

BMCRR Rome 2220 

Denarius of C^. Titius, RRC, no. 341/2: 

Head of Liber r. wearing ivy-wreaih/Pegasus r. ; in frame, Q.TITI BMCRR Rome 2226 
Quinarius of Titius. RRC, no. 341/3: 

Bust of V'ictory r./Pegasus r.; below, Q,.TITI BMCRR Rome 2229 

Denarius of C. Vibius Pansa, RRC, no. 342/3b: 

Laureate head of .Apollo r.; behind, PANSA; before, control-letter/ Ceres walking r.; 

before, pig; behind, C.VIBI VS.C.F BMCRR Rome 2241 

Denarius of C. Vibius Pansa, RRC, no. 342/5b: 

Laureate head of Apollo r. ; behind, PANSA; before, cotJlrol-symbol/ Minerva in 

quadriga r. holding trophy; in exergue. C^.VIBIVS.C.F BM 1926 10^2-28 



Cc 
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The most immediate consequence of the financial stringency of the period, worsened 
of course by Mithridates' invasion of the province of Asia in 88, was that Rome took 
the first steps towards the takeover of Cyrcnc, willed to her by Ptolemy Apion in 
96; an embassy was sent in H6 to rollrci what was a\ailablr in ready eash,-' with the 
rcsuh thai ilu- puriiy of ilic denarius vsas restored alniosi lo its original level in 86. 

But the Social War not only caused short-term financial difficulties. As CI. Nicolei 
has shown,^* the Italian allies of Rome, down to the Social War, raised local trtbuhm 
in order to pay the wages of the soldiers they sent to fight for Rome; Roman citizens 
of ( nurse had since 167 been relieved of their tribuium by the revenues of empire and 
the different position of the Italians (leaiK caused resentment leompare p.97 . But 
with the cnlranchisemcnt oriialv in 8H, all men were now Roman citizens and therefore 
paid no Irihulurri and all soldiers were Roman soldiers and paid by Rome. The result 
of this latter fact was that the Roman treasury was in permanent difficulties from which 
only the conquests of Pompey relieved it (p.241).^ With Sulla the mint abandoned 
the wasteful practice of paying the great bulk of the year's expenses in new coin;^ 
the military issues of Sulla himself, as well as those with Q.C. M.P.I, Qand EX S.C 
had indeed been of tcdiK rd fineness 'Fie;. 72.'" A perhaps Marian issue of anonymous 
quinarii of the sam<- |it i iod was also debast ri RR(., no. '?>l'^, sec p.l82i. 

Ihe SuUan period is marked in other ways as a period oi transition in the history 

the finances of the Roman Republic. For, as £. Gabba has shown,^ one of the 
purposes of the Lex Cornelia de XX quaestoribus was to ensure control of the staff 
of the treasury by the new regime, as well as to reorganise its working for the future. 
It is almost certain that when Sulla came to power he replac ed tht moneyers in office 
and organised the production of an issue whose types and leqt iidN w ere derived from 
an issue of the TiOs \RR(,. nos. 369 71. Fit^. 73 . It is not surpiisiiii; that when M. 
Caio acquired for his own information copies ol the fmancial records of the Republic, 
he did not go back beyond Sulla (Plutan^, Cato Minor 18). 

The Social War and concomitant events also caused monetary disturbances which 
were more short-term in effect.® Cicero records of. iii, 80 that, probably in 85, 
the tribunes called on the praetors 'to get together to deal with the coinage; for at 
that time the nummus was being tossed about in such a way that no one (ould know 
how nuu h he posses.sed '. So the praetors produced an edict with poena and luduium, 
which they we re to proclaim together. However, M. M anus Gratidianus, one of the 
praetors, proclaimed the edict by himself and was almost deified by a grateful 
populace, which presumably now knew what it had. 

23 E. Badian, Rk^4 1967, 178. 'The testament of 27 D.R. Walker (p.33, n.ll). 66. 

Ptolemy Alexander'. 28 Alh. 1983. 47. ' LiiR-arm iui di unconunentoalla 

24 PBSR 46, 1978, 1, 'Le stipendium des allies Lex Cornelia de XX qimstoribus' . 

italiena*. 29 I here reproduce with revukms PCPkS 1968, 1, 

25 RRC, pp. 637 8. 'The edict oTM. Marius Gratidiantts'. 

26 RRC, ch.7, with the comments of £. Lo Caacio, 
in AJVif 29, 1982,252-61. 
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72 The issues of Sulla and his associates 

Aureus of I.. Sulla. RRC, n<>. 359/1 : 

Diademed head of Venus r. ; before, Cupid with palm-branch: below, L.SV'LLA/Jug 
and lituus between two trophies; above. IMPER; below, ITERV'M HMCRR Kasi 1 

Aureus of L. Sulla. RRC, no. 367/2: 

Hflmeted head of Roma r. ; before. L.MANLI and T; behind, VRO. Q/ Triuinftfialor in 
quadriga r. crowned by llyinji"; Victory; in exergue, I..S\'1.L.A I.VIP Glasgow 

As of L. Sulla, RKC, no. 368/1 : 

Laureate head of Janus; above, I/Prow r.; above, L.SVL (in monogram); below, IMPE 

Hague 

Denarius of Q.. Caecilius Mcicllus Pius, RRC, no. 374/1: 

Diademed head of Pieias r.; before, stork/Kiephant !.; in exergue, Q.C.M.P.I Oxford 
Denarius of Q. (Caecilius Meiellus Pius. RRC. no. 374/2: 

Diademed head of Pietas r. ; before, stork/Jug and liluus; in exergue, IMPKR; all in 

laurel-wreath BMCRR Spain 49 

Aureus with i^. RRC. no. 37.')/ 1 : 

Diademed head of V enus r. /Double c(»rnucopiae; below. Paris, .AF 
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73 I'hv restored issues of Sulla 
Denarius ostensibly of M. Mrtdlus. RRC\ no. 369/1 : 

Head of Apollo r., hair tied with ribbon; behind, ROMA, before. X/ Head of elephant 
in centre of Macedonian shield; around, M.MKTELIA'S.Q_.F; all in laurel-wreath 

BMCRR Rome 1148 

Denarius ostensibly ofC. Serveilius, RR(^, no. 370/la: 

Laureate head of Apollo r. ; behind, A and liluus; before, X; below, ROMA/ Combat on 
horseback; in exergue, C.SERV'EIL :in monogram) BMCRR Rome 1168 

Denarius ostensibly of Q. Ma.ximus, RRC. no. 371/1 : 

Laureate head of Apollo r. ; behind, ROMA, before, lyre and X; below, Q.MAX (in 
monogram //Cornucopiae on thunderbolt in wreath of barley, wheat and fruit 

Rome 1154 



It is not immediately obvious what Cicero meant when he said that the nummus 
was being tossed about and the passage has always been interpreted in the light of 
what Pliny has to say about Gratidianus. According to Pliny (.A7/xxxiii, 132; compare 
xxxiv, 27), as a result of reductions in finene.ss or weight, ars facta denarios probare, 
the testing of denarii became a .science, by a law of Gratidianus. On the basis of this 
information, it has been assumed that the problem facing Gratidianus and his 
colleagues was that of plated coins, which had become so prevalent that money no 
longer meant anything.'" 

An entire house of cards has been built on this assumption. It is held that the problem 
of plated coins was brought to a head by M. Livius Drusus, who instituted the issue 
by the state of plated coins (p. 185i. The optimates thus, in the early first century, 
advocated a silver coinage of reduced intrinsic value, their opponents a pure silver 
coinage. The astonishing conclusion is that the optimate Lex Cornelia de falsis was 
intended to enforce the acceptance of plated coins. ^' The only evidence cited in support 
of this conclusion is [Julius Paulus], Sent. 5, 25 (F/RA II, 410), which proves the exact 
opposite, namely that one was entitled to reject a fal.se coin. 

It is most unlikely that Pliny's story about Drusus refers to plated coins. It should 
be considered with another passage of Pliny (A// xxxiii, 132), miscuit denario triumvir 

30 Sec, for instance, CM. Bulst, Historia 1964, 31 Th.Mommscn, /JA/ic;, 387 9. 
330-7, 'Cinnanum ttmpus\ 
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Antonius ferrum. In both stories, miscere might be expected to re fer to the niixiiisj of 
base metal with silver. But iron and siKer are \ irtuallv immiscible. In the storv about 
Antony, therefore, either Pliny wrow Jfn urn itl^l(•ad of some other metal or he meant 
lo describe the process of plating. I he lacl that the legionary i.s.sue a.s a whole was 
Struck from debased silver suggests that Pliny meant to talk of debasement with bronze 
and simply wrote ferrum in error.^ 

If, therefore, miscere can keep its natural reference to debasement in the Story about 
Antony, it should keep it also in the story about Drusus. 

It is clear, however, from the recent analyses of D.R. Walker thai the silver coinage 
was not debased in 91 or early 90 and the notice as it stands (aiiinii ilu n be true. It 
was probably per\erse to suggest that Pliny or his source garbled a notice relating to 
relief of debt;" one is left to suppose either that the nodce misplaced the undoubted 
debasement of 89-87 or that it recorded a measure never put into effect. Neither 
solution seems very satisfactory; but in nr ra.se there is no reason to suppose that 
Gratidianus had to cope with the efTect^ of a measure of Drusus concerning plated 
coins. 

1 believe that all Republican plated coins are ancient forgeries." But even if well 
executed plated coins are accepted as official, the traditional view of the monetary 
history of the nineties and eighties cannot stand. If a measure of Drusus requiring 
that one-eighth of each issue be plated had been put into effect, we should expect 
to find a particularly large number of plated coins of the years immediately after 91. 

We do not. 

Tenney Frank's suggested explanaiiciii, that Gratidianus succeeded in eliminating 
plated coins, is not acceptable.'^ There exists a very large number of well-executed 
plated coins of about 100 and it seems most improbable either that the edict of 
Gratidianus could have dealt only with issues of 91 and later or that if it had done 
so it would have reduced the number of plated coins in existence enough to have any 

efiect. 

Tht rc is thus lU) reason whatever to suppose that the problem lacing Gratidianus 
and his colleagues was posed by a Hood of plated coins. ' It is, furthermore, hardly 



32 The denariu-s of Antony plated on iron, 

published in .V'C 1843 44. 67 8. and now in 
the Ashmolean .Vluscum, i.s a palpable modern 
forger>'. 

33 The Roman Republic iLondon. 1978;, 140. 

34 RRC. pp. j6U 5; the aigument.s there advanced 
cannot bo refuted by an appeal to the authority 
of Th. Mommsen, contra H. Chantraine, 
NomesiumWU {Berlin, 1982), 40-2: Epirtetus, 
Disi. iii, 3, 3, is irrelevant preei.scly bee ausf a 
plated coin was not to lou h'aisaros nomLsma; for 
iibdsemM of the coinage by the state, a difTerent 
matter altogether, see p.5i2. 



35 In £S:yU? I, 267. 

36 Contra B. Santalucia. .4//.V 29, I9R2, 47. 'La 
legislazione sillana in materia di ialso num- 
mario': even if one discounts the fact that 
testing of detiarii existed before Gratidianus 
and the fact that Pliny talks of a lex where 
Cicero talks of an edtctam, the tettiniony«if Pliny 
is dearly worthless. The reason why (according 
to Cicero) 'iactabatur nummus* cannot be the 
prevalence of plated coin.s. for the consequence 
'ut nemo posset scire quid habcrct' cataol 
aiqily; it vns by that date easy to find out if 
a coin was plated. 
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possible that the testing of denarii became a science only with Gratidianiis, as Pliny 
states; for the earliest dated tessera recording the testing of denarii is of 96 ILLRP 
lOOl, see p.24I . Nor can Pliny's account oi" (iratidianus he ^ascd b\ R. Herzog's 
odd sug^csiion that testing did not take plate between Li\ ius Drusus and (iralidianus,^' 
quite apart from the fact that he has to date Gratidianus' first praeiorship lo 86 
(although 85 is more likely),'* since a tessera of 5 February 86 is recorded {ILLRP 
1004). 

If Pliny's account of Gratidianus is therefore rejected as a hopelessly confused record, 
a reasonable interpretation of C'icero's text is possible. The nunmus is surely the 
denarius, the standard coin, and il it is Ijeint; tossed about, the relererue can only 
be to its value. Since an edict on prices is hardly conceivable, the edict of Graiidiaaus 
should be regarded as an attempt to prescribe a given relationship between the 
denarius and the as. Taken thus, it forms an intelligible part of the monetary hbtory 
of the Roman world and of the history of the Cinnae d&minatio. 

Republican monetary history can only be understood if it is accepted that the state 
was prepared to exchange silver and bronze coinage at the oflicial rate But there is 
nothing strange about the existence at the same lime of unollicial rales ol" exchange. 
The convenience of not having to deal with the governuieni and sheer ignorance will 
both have played their part in bringing this about OflScial and unofficial rates existed 
side by side in Roman Egypt and a variety of rates are recorded in Greek cities under 
Roman rule, sometimes in ilie same [)I.i< e at the same time." In Rome itself, the 
retariffing of the denarius in the tnid-second century had become necessary when the 
official and unofTicial rates of exchange drifted too far aj)arl p.M.5' . 

The as had been redu( cd Irorn a weight of an ouru c lo one of half an oun( c in 
91, an entirely acceptable operation, provided that the state continued to honour the 
old exchange rate between denarius and as. But it is hardly surprising if the chaotic 
conditions at Rome between 88 and 86 caused violent fluctuations in the unofficial 
exchange rate, in fact caused the nummus to be tossed about.^ The proper solution 
was not another retariffing of the denarius. .\n edict of Gratidianus reasserting the 
old exchani^e rale and thrt at( niiit^ speculalor>, with punishment forms a natural part 
of a retuni to stability in the lii^i consulship of Cinna and Carbo. Il also marks the 
final success of the state in persuading people to accept a token bronze coinage. The 
weight of the as in the 80s was roughly that adopted by Augustus (p.260). 

Finally, if it is agreed that no measure of Drusus concerning plated coins was ever 



37 Rt: XVll, 1441. 

38 RE XIV, 1826. 

39 LammetainGrtciaeaRomai^ATi, 1982;, 112- 13. 

40 liaeraria ratio is taken to refer to the exchange 
rate between silver and bronze, a reasonable 
meaning can be assigned to Cicero, pro Qjioutio 
1 7, cum pecuniam C. Qjiinctius P. Sa^M debmsset, 
par it, C. Aqnli, dtcidit P. Qjtmctua ^ai Uberis 



eius dissolveret. Hoe to per U agehatur <fuod propter 
atrariam ralionem run saHs erat in tabulis inspexisst 
quatOim dtberetwr, msi ad Castoris quaisisses 
quanttm solveretur. The use of the official rate of 
exchange seems lo ha\e been universal in 
computing interest, though not necessarily in 
paying it. 
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74 The pattern of hoarding in Roman Italy 

The dosing dates of known coin hoards from Italy, Corsica, Sardinia and Sicily, plotted in 
five-year periods (from FBSR 1969, 79) 
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put into rlTcc i aritl that tlic I.cx Cornelia dc falsis simply mack- ilkgiil the production 
of false, i.e. plated, e()iii>, the notion of a diflercnce of opinion htMvvecn two parties 
at Rome over the merits ol platrd coins can disappear. Both probability and the ant icnt 
evidence support the view thai ihey were held in execration by all except the criminals 
who made them. 

But the most abiding impression left by the monetary history of the 80s and 70s 
is the numbmatic evidence for the scale of devastation.^' The hoards lost in this period 
are more numerous than at any other time. A glance at Fig. 74 shows that major 
concentrations of hoards correspond to major wars oftlK- laic Rcpnhlic: ihc Second 
Punic War. the Social War. the Kirsi Civil War. the war hcl\sc( 11 Caesar and F<itn[)ey 
and the wars between the Hompeians, Antony and Octavian. The .simple view that 
fighting in Italy itself was directly responsible for the loss of the hoards will not always 
stand. Doubtless it sometimes was. The widespread fighting in Italy between the 
outbreak of the Second Punic War in 218 and the battle of the Metaurus in 207 had 
a disastrous effect on the civilian population, as also did the wars of the 80s and 70s, 

the Peruslne War and the war against Sextns Pompey. 

But the larg( number of hoards falling Ix lween 50 .ind 16 cannot be cxphiined in 
this way. W'hcn Caesar crossed the Rubicon he left a Cisalpine Gaul tliat was firmly 
in his hands. Two months later he was in control of Italy almost without a fight. Italy 
remained at peace during his lifetime apart from the minor disturbance caused by 
Gaellus and Milo. Yet we ha\e fourteen hoards spread evenly over the period and 
the explanation seems to be that they are the property of men who left to join one 
or the other of the opposing armies. The flight of the Ponipeians from Rome in 19 is 
well known and (here seems to have been at the sanie time t onsiderable di.splacement 
of population elsewhere in Italy.*^ Correlation of hoards with recruiting attested in 
the area of the hoards would require more precise and more complete information 
than we possess. But it should be observed that four of the six hoards of 49 (two very 
large and two small) are from Gallia Cisalpina, w here Caesar recruited. And Caesar's 
battles against his c iti/eii enemies were bloody alfairs. 

The same explanation may perhaps apply to three mm h smaller i oncentrations of 
hoards, those of 155 to 151, 115 to 111 and 105 to 101. In none of these periods is 
there any trace of war in Italy (the slave war in Sicily might be invoked to explain 
the one Sicilian hoard in the last period). The hoards may therefore be the property 
of casualties among unusually large levies for the Spanish Wan« the Fourth 
Macedonian War, the Achaean War and the Third Carthaginian War and for the 
wars in Afric a and the north from 114. The Romans incurred in these some heavy 
defeats, notably at Arausio. 



41 For a fuller discussion see PBSR 37, 1969, 76, 
' Coin hoards and the pattern of violence in the 
laic Republic'. 

42 Ptutardi, Cats. S3, 1; Appan, ^ ii, 35, 141. 



On recruiting in tlic late Republic, see P..\. 
Brunt, 3RS 1962, 69, The army and the land 
in the Romut revoludcni*. See alao D 41, 2, 44, 
pr., pertgrt pnfettimis peaauam m tma tvnMtni. 
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A further explanation may be suggested for at least some Italian hoards. Thirteen 
of the hoards which close between 45 and 41 belong precisely to the end of 43 and 
the Ijcginning of 42, the period of the Triumviral proscriptions. Some of the hoards of 
81 and 80 are perhaps a legacy of ihe SuUan proscriptions. 

If concentrations of hoards in the late Republic are rightly regarded as the direct 
or indirect result of foreign or dvil war, they provide dramatic evidence of the 
recurring violence of the period, in the 80s and 708 on a truly cataclysmic scale. An 
important consequence of this level of hoarding was a progressive decline in liquidity, 
leading in the end to the crisis of 63 (p.240). 
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THE YEARS OF CRISIS: 
THE EMPIRE 



The story that I have iricd lo tell so lar has on the whole been a story ol relatively 
separate devdopments in Italy on the one hand and in the ever increasing area of the 
Mediterranean world ruled by Rome on the other hand. From the banning of the 
first century onwards it becomes hard to tell separate stcnies in this way. In the first 

place, the unfolding of the Roman Revolution involved the forging of ever closer links 
between the pdliiiral and niilitarv histories nrdiffcrent parts of the Roman empire; in 
the second place, more importantly, the hist (ciiiurv sees the extension to the whole 
of that empire of a single monetary system and to much of it ol a single eoinage.' 

I have argued (p-173) that much of the tribute which the east paid to Rome, 
Macedonia from 167, much of Greece from 146, the province of Asia from 129, was 
regularly returned in exchange for slaves, land and works of art, whereby the individuab 
who sold these commodities acquired the whcnuitlial to pay the next round of tribute, 
and so on. But it is likely that stored wealth will lia\ c been used in addition, whence 
a general loss ol lirpiidity: and in fac t the (cntury ht lwecn l i. Gracchus and A( tium 
sees the virtual disappearance of independent silver coinages in the Greek world. 

The first intimation that Rome was not entirely in control of her empire and the dient 
states around came with the war against King Jugurtha of Numidia (p. 140). Even 
before the war with Jugurtha had begun, Rome had in 113 suffered her first defeat 
at the hands of the Cimbri and their allies, migrating German tribes who ravaged 
southern Gaul and northern Spain (p. 102) until they were finally defeated by C. Marius 



1 I hope that this chapter identifies at least .some 
of the structures which t\ Millar seeks, Past and 
PmtHt 1984, 3, 'The Meditensneaii and the 



Roman Revolution. Politics, war and the 
economy*. 
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in 102-101. The Social War (p.I83) was, it is true, rclati\ cly rapidly resolved in Rome's 
fax our; but, as \vr shall svv in a moment, its aftermath had grave repercussions in some 
of the provinces of the empire. And in 88 there befell the greati^i disaster of all, the 
invasion of the province of Asia by Mithridates \'I of Ponlus. I lis success ihere 
encouraged him to cross the Aegean in 87; Athens and much oi Greece went over lo 
him. At the same time, his fleet attacked and plundered Deles; and it was with his 
encouragement that the pirates of the eastern Mediterranean directed their attention 
in the 70s and 60s to the civ ilised lands aroimd the Aegean theoK tit ally under Roman 
protection 'Tor the coinage of Mithridates see p. 201 1. The scale ol human misery in 
Greece alone in these years emerges from the liftv-live hoards whose non-recovery may 
be attributed to the devastation caused by Mithridates and the pirates; at the same- 
time Roman military action to recover lost territory had equally unpleasant conse- 
quences, conspicuously the sack of Athens in 86 (App. 47). 

In monetary terms, the consequence of a decade of war and revolution in the east, 
with the burial and rum-recovery often of sul)sianiial quantities of silver, was to reduce 
even further an already low level of litpiidity. As a result, the cities of Asia found 
ihemseKes in terrible fnuincial difbculties when they had to pav the iiideninitv imposed 
by Sulla alter the defeat ol Mithridates i Map 24; . A number of comnuiniiies attetn|)ted 
to raise money by total or partial re-cuinagcs; existing bronze coinage was called in 
and either melted down and re-struck or overstruck or countermarked, at Smyrna, 
Lebedus, Colophon, Teos, Erythrae, Clazomenae at least; we do not know what 
percentage of the value of the new coinage was levied 1 1 < harge, l)nt it may have 
been substantial.' In the case of Athens, it was the second sack of Delos, by the pirates, 
whic h xirtualK put ati enti u> her ncu-slyle coinage p.l2.T : allhnuijh this (ontinued 
to be produced down to Caesar, these later issues lormed an insignilicant trickle. 

Meanwhile, one of the Roman generals in Asia had probably been responsible for 
a curious issue which introduced a new monetary metal into the Roman coinage system 
(Fig. 75). The man in question is Q. Oppius, captured at Laodicea-ad-Lycum in 88; 
it is probably to him that an issue of orichalcum with the types Head of Venus/Victory 
RRC, no. 5.oO i is to l)e attributed. What has l)ec(nne apparent as a resuh of recent metal 
analyses is that the tnetal. an alloy of c c)p[)er and /ini , whit h was n>>< (i lt\ ("aesar atul 
then on an enormous scale by Augustus i^p.258;, was widely used in iiiihynia, Mysia 
and Phrygia from the time of Mithridates, though not, as far as we know at the moment, 
at Laodicea and not, again as far as we know at the moment, earlier than about 80.^ 



2 J.G. Milne, Ml 1934, 31, '.Notes on the 
Aberdeen Uiiivrrsity collections', «nth further 
information tVom P. Kinns. 

3 J.M. Reynolds, Aphrodisias and Rome (London, 
I ')82 . Docs. 2—3, for Q, Oppius; the account in 
RRV of the provenances attested for the issue 
should have been expUcit in rejecting what 
might be taken as a reference to it by G. Spano, 



liull.Anh.Safd. 4, 1858, 199 201. P. T. Crad- 
dock, A.M. Burnett and K. Praston, in W.A. 
Oddy (cd.), Scientific Studies in J>i'umismalics 
(London, 1980), 53, * Helleni.ntic copper-base 
coinage and the origins of brass*; eid., 9Coi^. 
^fum., 263, 'New light on the origina of 
ofichakuin*. 
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75 The issue of Q. Oppius 

Bronze of Q. Oppius, RRC, no. 530/2d: 

Diademed head of Venus r. ; behind, capricorn/V'ictory holding bowl of fruit and 
palm-branch; on I., Q,.OPPI VS. PR Oxford 



In general, however, the period of the First Mithridatic War involved little change 
in the pattern established in Asia with the settlement of 129 (p. 159), the continuing 
production of the issues of existing Greek mints and the production of the cistophori 
of the Roman province. In Greece, on the other hand, this period is the one which 
witnesses the beginning of the transformation of the area into one where the denarius 
was the standard silver coin. 

Sulla had struck imitations of the tetradrachms of Athens in the course of his 
campaigns (Fig. 76) and, as we have seen, Athens continued to strike some silver issues 
down to Caesar. Thessaly and Tha.sos also struck silver in this period and there was 
one last group of four issues of tetradrachms of Roman Macedonia: all bear the legend 
MAKEAONfiN; three bear in addition the legends LEG, SVVRA PROQ. and 
AESILLAS Q.; one has no differentiating legend. The issue of Acsillas is very large; 
my own view is that it was produced from the mid-80s to the mid-70s, though it is not 
easy to see why the legend was immobilised in this way (Fig. 77).* 

But the conspicuous feature of first-century hoards in Greece is the penetration of 
the denarius, circulating either alone, or with one or more of the Greek coinages jusl 
mentioned (see Apps. 47 8). It seems likely that the penetration of the denarius is lo 
be ascribed to Roman military activities; the fact that this penetration occurred in 
Greece, but not in Asia Minor, is presumably to be a.scribed to the fact that there was 
in Greece a monetary vacuum, compared with Asia Minor. An example of what is 
probably a Roman military presence is provided by Corinth, where a denarius of 
Cerco and two of C. Censorinus turn up with late second- and early first-century 



4 For Athens, see RRC, p.80, n.l; C. Habicht, 
Chiron 1976, 127, 'Zur Gcschichte Athens in der 
Zcit Mithridatcs VI'; for Macedonia, A.M. 



Burnett, Coin Hoards 7, forthcoming, with 
diH'crcnt conclusions; Q. Bruttius Sura also 
struck on Thasos. 
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76 The SuUan imitations of the tetradrachms of Athens and the post-Sullan 

issues of Athens 

New-style tetradrachm of Sulla, Thompson, 1285h: 

Helmetai head of Athena r./Owl on amphora in oiive-wreaih; on either side, 
monogram; on amphora, A Locker Lampson 215 

New-slyie tetradrachm of Athens. Thompson, 126r)b: 

Hclmrtcd head of Athena r./Owl on amphora in olive-wreath; above. A QE; on either 
side, (DIAO KPA 
THZ 
KAAAI 

<t»QN; on r., Nike; uncertain lctter(s) on amphora; below, IQ Lockeit 1941 

material the site was perhaps used as a base by Sulla. The total disappearance of Greek 
gold coinage from normal circulation is illustrated by the purchase of gold coins at 
Tanagra to make crowns for a festival ai the very high gold: silver ratio of 1 : 15 {RA 
1966, 297) ; Greek silver coinage was shortly to follow Greek gold coinage into oblivion. 

Elsewhere in the east, the course of the Third Mithridatic War {74 63) saw the 
inexorable progress of direct Roman control over more and more provinces. Wc have 
already observed the Roman acceptance of the bequest of Cyrcnaica and the seizure 
of the liquid assets of the last king during the Social War (p. 187). It may be that Rome 
took an interest in the administration of the erstwhile royal lands from an early date/' 
but it was only in 75 or 74, in the aftermath of a period of disturbance, that Cyrenaica 
was made a province, including the cities which had originally been given their 
freedom; they had perhaps proved incapable of controlling the native populations in 
their territories.' 

There were Roman men of business present by 67, who probably requested further 



5 C.K. Williams, l/esp. 1978, 21, 'Corinth: 146 
BC: to 44 BC 

6 R.S.Bagnal! ip.lGO. 11.14;., 32 3 and 36 7, with 
earlier bibliography (the argument is spec- 
ulative). 



7 J.M. Reynolds, Arch.Class. 1973 74, 622, 'A 
civic decree from Tocra'; for the disturbance!!, 
cad., in Sidi Krehish I ( London, 1975), 234, no.3. 
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77 The last silver coinages of Maredon 

Tctradrachm of Macedonia: 

Bust of" Artemis r. in crntre of Macedonian shield/Clul) r. ; al)ovc. MAKE and 

monogram; below. AONQN; all in oak-wreath; on I., thunderbolt Naville 1, 1000 

Tetradrachm of Macedonia: 

Bust of Artemis r. in centre of Macedonian shield/Club r. ; above. LEG and hand w ith 
l)ran( h; below, MAKEAONfiN Locker Lampson 170 

Tetradrachm of .Sura: 

Head of .Mexander r.; behind. 0; below, MAKEAONQN/fwuf and sella on cither side of 
club; above. SVVRA.LEG 

PRO (^; all in laurel-wreath Naville 13. 571 

Tetradrachm of Aesillas: 

Head of Alexander r. ; below. MAKEAONQN//^«fwj and sella on either side of club; above, 
AESILLAS 

Q.; all in laurel-wreath Naville 5, 1501 



RoiTian regulation of the afTairs of the province in that year; names familiar from 
Campania and Delos turn up later in the first century." It may also be that ihv f)ublicani 
who had the contract for the exploitation of the pasture land of C'yrenaica in the first 
century Al) I Pliny, ,\V/ xix, 38 9: had been there from the start. There is, however, 
little evidence that Roman coinage circulated in Cyrenaica belbrc the age of revolution; 
the area presumably went on using the small bronzes produced in the last period of 

8 JM. Reynolds, JRS 1962. 1»7. CNTcnaica, 
Pompey and (]n. Lentulus Marrrllinus'. 
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78 The bronze coinage of Cyrenaica 

Bronze of Ptolemv 

Head of Ptolemy I r./Hcad of Libya r.; around, niOAEMAlOY BAZIAEfiZ; below, 
monogram BMCCyrenaica, pp. 86-9, no. 76 



independence (BMCCvrenaica, pp.86 9; note that the monetary system of Cyrenaica is 
no longer in any way related to that of Egypt) (Fig. 78). 

The most conspicuous feature of the monetary history of Crete is its isolation from 
that of the rest of the eastern Mediterranean, though Crete seems to have reckoned 
in Alexander coinage in the normal way {SIG 712, etc.). Coins brought to the island 
were systematically overstruck. To the period just before the Third Mithridatic War 
belongs the Limani-Chcrsonisou hoard, including Cretan coins overstruck on Seleucid 
pieces, Lysimachi of By/.antium and Athenian leiradrachms. The Seleucid, Byzantine 
and Athenian issues may have come by way of piracy or the slave trade; the presence 
of the Byzantine and Athenian coins without being overstruck perhaps shows isolation 
in the process of breaking down (Fig. 79). Bui the Cretan issues in question are the 
last silver issues of the island, which was rash enough to help Mithridates VI in his final 
bid for independence from Rome. Cno.ssus was sacked by Metellus in 68/7 and the island 
became a province, and was in due course combined with Cyrenaica.'* There is no more 
evidence here than in Cyrenaica for the circulation of Roman coinage or the adoption 
of Roman monetary usages before the age of revolution. 

One of the problems faced by Cyrenaica in the early years of Roman rule had been 
that posed by pirate raids; the year 67 saw not only measures specific to Cyrenaica, 
but also the command given to Pompey to eradicate piracy from the Mediterranean. 
A feature of this command was the right of access granted to Pompey to all provincial 
treasuries (Plutarch, Pomp. 25); one result of this facility was the interruption of the 
cistophoric coinage of the province of Asia."* 



9 G. Perl, Klio 1970, 319, Die r6mischcn 
Provinzbcamtrn in CA'rrnar und Crcia"; 1971, 
369, '.NarhtraR'. 
10 The inierruplioii had nothing lo do with a need 
for silver in Rome, conira T.S.R. Broughlon, 
AJA 1937, 248, W siRnifirant break in the 



cistophoric coinage of Asia'; by 62, Flaccus feh 
it necessary to prevent even Jewish ofTerings to 
the Temple from leaving .Asia, Cic, pro Flat. 
66-9, with A.J. .Vlarshail, I'hoenix 1975, 139, 
'Flaccus and the Jews of .\sia\ 
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79 The issues of the Limani hoard 

Tetradrachm of Cnossus: 

Diademed head of Zeus r./Labvrinth; above, on eiiher side and below, KNQZIQN 

Navilie 7, 1292 

Tetradrachm of Byzantium: 

Diademed head of Alexander r./ Athena seated I. holding Nike; before, monogram; 

below seal, BY; below, trident BM 6fi 12 1 SSS 



Pompey of course succeeded in suppressing piracy in the Mediterranean and went 
on in the course of the next lew years to acquire for Rome Pontus and Bilhynia, the 
remnants of the Seleucid kingdom, Judaea and much else besides." In the case of 
Bithynia and Pontus, much of their silver coinage is no doubt to be explained in terms 
of the demands made by the military policies of (heir rulers ; Fig. 80). With the end 
of independence, the cities of the joint province went on striking bronze, some of which 
is of considerable interest (p. 243), but Rome took no steps to organise a prov incial 
coinage in silver. 

The story in Syria is rather different Map 28, Fig. 81). The last cflcctive ruler of 
an ever more fragmented kingdom had been Philip Philadelphus; his rule was followed 
by that of Tigranes of Armenia (83 69), then of Antiochus XIII, Philip II and 
Aniiochus XIII once more. This last appealed to Pompey for recognition, but saw his 
kingdom made into a province instead.'" 

As far as the monetary history of the area is concerned, the last two generations of 
the Seleucid monarchy had seen city after city 'freed' and producing its own silver 
coinage; Aradu.s had resumed the production of large silver in 138/7, Tyre in 126/5, 
followed by Sidon, Scleucia Picria, Tripolis, Ascalon, Laodicca-ad-Mare. All of these 
mints except for Scleucia Picria and Tripolis were still functioning when Syria became 

1 1 For Pompey in Armenia sec La moneta in Grecia 12 A.R. Bollinger. Trans, ('mntcticul Acad. Arix and 
t a Roma iBari, 1982;, 78. Scirncey 38, 1948 52, 51 102, 'The end of the 

Scleucids'. 
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Corpus of dated Tetradrachms of MiihradateB VI 
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80 The issues of Miihridaies VI 

Tin- lal)lc sliows tlir issues of each month or w ithout any indiratifin ofmniitli. w ith \ (t\ 
heavy minting during the First Mithridutic War (88-85) and again juM beloir and jusi 
afler the outbreak of the Third Mithridatic War in 74 Mui.\ 1974, 25 
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28 Syria 

a province (Fig. 82). Meanwhile, the silver coinage of the Seleucid kingdom had both 
diminished in quantity and declined in quality; the last issues were small and debased. 
With the creation of the province of Syria, the production of Seleucid silver ceased 

altogether. 

The crfatioti oi a sil\ ( r coinage Ibr the ])ro\ ince ol Syria was the work ot A. (iahinius, 
w ho ill 57 revived the production of tetrad rachms with the types of Philip Philadelphus 
(Fig. 83). His example was followed by M. Crassus in 53 and C. Cassius Longinus in 
51, then by Caesar in 47, who abandoned the Seleucid era as a means of dating the 
coins and instituted a new era. Bronze was also struck in 54-51 and by Caesar.'^ It 



13 A.R. Bellinger, Studies A.C. Johnson (Princeton, 
1951 I. 58. 'Tlif rarly ntinago of Roniiiii .Syria', 
at 64 n.25. For Philip II bi iiin diiiiiRd for the 
repayment ol .1 li>an in <i7,/*). sec f i. Do\s ni-y, CQ^ 
1937, 144, t^. Mart iu.s Rc\ at Amioch'. 

14 A.R. Bellinger, AC 1944, 59, Crsmus and 
Cassius at Antkxh' (corrected by the article 



» ii»'d in 11.12 : D.R. W iilkci, The Sttlrology of iht 
Roman SUi fr Coinage I Oxford, 197G ,G7. SeeO. 
Morkholm, Mus,\ 1983. 89, ' The autoiiumuus 
tetradrachms of Lainlit < a-ad-Mare', for the 
impact of Cacaar and L. Caaaiiu on the coinage 
of thai dty. 
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81 The issues of the last Selcucid kings 

Tfiradrachm of Tigranes I: 

Bust of Tigranes r. wearing tiara; bead and reel border/Tyche of Antioch seated r. 
holding palm-branch; at her feel, Orontes swimming r. ; on r. and below on I., two 
monograms; on either side, BAIIAES^Z TIPPANOY; all in laurel-wreath Naville 10, 1539 

Drachm of Tigranes I: 

Bust of Tigranes r. wearing tiara/Tyche of Antioch seated r. holding palm-branch; at 
her feet, Orontes swimming r.; on r., ZA; Ijelow, IK; on either side, BAZIAEfiZ TITPANOY 

Naville 10, 1570 





82 The coinages of the Syrian cities 

Tetradrachm of Tyre, 77/6 BC: 

Bust <if Melqart r./Kaglr on ram of ship 1.; on I., club and (Year 50); on r.. palm- 
branch and A; around. TYPOY lEPAI KAI AIYAOY Naville 7. 1 747 

Tetradrachm of Sid<»n, 58/7 tiC: 

Bust of Tyche r./Kagle on ram of ship 1.; on I.. (Year 50); on r.. palm-branch and 
monogram: around, ZIAQNOI JHl lEPAI KAI AIYAOY Naville 7. 1 738 
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83 The Romat) coinage of Syria 

Posthumous tctradrat lun ol" Philip Philadelphus; 

Diademed head r. ; bead and reel border/Zeus seated I. holding Nike: before, monogram; 
in exergue, KA; on r., BAIIAEQI OlAinnOY; on 1., EniOANOYZ (PIAAAEAOOY 

Naville 10, 1523 

was no doubt the decision of Gabinius which ensured that reckoning in iciradrachms 
remained the norm in the province. .Mthough Roman men orbusine.s.s arc attested at 
Aniioch at least by 48 (Caesar, BC iii, 102, 6), L. Cassius in 43 gave Cicero the price 
q{ triticum in tetradrachms (Cicero, ad Jam. xii, 13, 4). 

In order to sec the initiative of Gabinius in its context, it is necessary to look at the 
history of the areas near the pro\ince of .Syria and indeed further afield al.so. It is clear 
that Judaea, although not directly ruled by Rome alter 63, came then under Roman 
control; it matters little for present purposes whether Hyrcanus was simply high priest 
from 63 or was also allowed the title of ethnarch, which would imply a greater degree 
of independence. Judaea in any case certainly paid tribute of some kind to Rome after 
63 (Josephus AJ xiv, 74; BJ i, 154);'^ the alleged sufferings of the puhluani in Judaea 
at the hands of Gabinius show that his writ as governor of Syria ran in Judaea (Cicero, 
de prov. cons. 10 12;; despite his supposed sympathy for the Jews, he levied money from 
them to pay for his Kgypiian campaign (Dio .\.\xi.\, 56, 6; Josephus, .\J xiv, 98 9; BJ 
i, 175). 

What exactly did he do? The text of (Cicero provides no warrant for the view 
originally propounded by A. Momigliano that he removed the publicani from the 
collection of taxes in Judaea and Syria, in which they were already engaged in 59 
(Cicero, /Tw Flac. 69;."' Atid nothing that Cicero says positively demands that we accept 
a reform of fiscal procedure in Syria and Judaea, rather than simply an attempt to 

15 .S( hiiri r I-, 240 I ; compare perhaps Emrsa. Ibr If) D.C. Ri;iuikI. Klio 65. 1983. 241, 'Clabinius, 
which taxation is implied bv Cicero, ad Alt. ii, Caesar, and the /wW/tan; of Judaea'. 

16, 2. 
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control the publicam on a day-to-day basis, perhaps as a result of the removal of such 
secular power as Hyrcanus possessed in Judaea. But Cicero's venomous hostility might 
be more easily explained on the assumption that Gabinius had attempted to reform 
the fiscal system of Syria on a l()iit;-it'i m basis. 

Let us look elsewhere. I he years 58 57 saw the incorporation in the Roman empire 
of Cyprus, hitherto part of the Ptolemaic kingdom or ruled independently by a member 
of the Ptolemaic royal femily. As R.S. Bagnall observes, it is unfortunate that we know 
so little of how the mines, foresis and agricultural land of Cyprus were administered 
and taxed by the Ptolemies. There was probably an overall financial administrator, 
an mkonomoSi and a separate mines ofTicial ; in general the taxation offorests or farmland 
is likely to have been simplilicti bv the fact that Clyprus was. [K-rhaps iiicreasinifly, a 
land or large estate.s.'' One document suggests that there was on Ptolemaic Cyprus, 
as in Ptolemaic Egypt, a sufastantial variety of taxes. The Ptolemies also produced 
substantial issues of coinage on the island. 

What is clear is that Ptolemaic rule in Cyprus was in disarray from the late second 
century onwards. Although sent to Cyprus as strategos, the younger brother of Ptolemy 
IX Soter IT regarded himself as king of Cyprus from 1 14/3: in 107/6 he returned to 
Kgypt w ith the title of Ptolemy X .Alexander I, while his brother went to Cyprus. I Vom 
88 to 80 Soter 1 1 controlled Egypt and Cyprus, but the two were separated on his death ; 
Ptolemy XII Auletes, an illegitimate son of Soter II, whom we shall meet again in a 
moment, held Egypt, while another illegitimate son held Cyprus. Auletes in 59 
persuaded tin Romans to recognise him as king of Egypt, but in 58 P. Clodius passed 

a law pro\ i(iim; lor the annexation of C\ jinis, which was put into cUcc t by Cato 
as (jiiaestor pro praetore.'" (lypriis formed thereafter part of the province of (!ilicia; 
it had no provincial coinage belbre Augustus (p.267j. In contrast to the fate of Cyprus, 
the destiny of Egypt was at any rate temporarily settled in a different fashion when 
Gabinius forcibly restored Auletes to his throne against the will of his subjects. As a 
result, Auletes was forced to raise the money to repay the loan he had raised in order 
to bribe his Roman 'friends' to lake action; one of the means he adopted was the 
deba.sement of his silver coinage I'ig. 84 

It is in .\sia .Minor. howcNcr, that there occur ilir rriu ial de\ (■lo[)nii iit s which may 
make po.ssible an under.slanding of the events which 1 have been describmg. In .Asia 
from 58 and in Cilicia from 56, in two of the three eonvmtus temporarily transferred from 
Asia to Cilicia, there began the producuon of dstophori bearing the names of provincial 
governors (see Table 8 and Fig. 85) ; the sequence comes to an end with the issue of 
Q, Caecilius Metellus Pius Scipio, actually governor of Syria, but acdve in Asia in the 



17 T.B. Mitford. Thr .Vymfi/iaeum of /Cafizi" {BcrWn, 
1980), in part su])i'iM-clint; (lie \aluiil)le overall 
account of R.S. BagnaU tp.l60, n.l4), 73-8 
(who goes beyond the evidence in postulating 
tied farmers on Cyprus). 



18 E. Badiaii, JRS mH. 110, M. Clat.. and ihe 
annexation of Cyprus"; 1. .Nicolaoii and O. 
Morkholm, A PioUmaic Coin Hoard ! Nicosia, 
1976), with M.H. Grawfoid, Gnomon 1981, 401. 

19 M.H. Crawlbrd (n.Il), 91. 
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H I 1 lie (l( l)asciiu'm of the ( ()iiia<;c ol Kt^ypl 

The decline coitKides with ilie atiempi by Ptolemy XII AuUnes to repay the loan which he 
had raised to fund his bribery of members of the Roman oligarchy (rrom D.R. Walker 
(p.271, n.27), 151) 
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TABLE 8. Mints of the proconsular cistophori 



NAMK AND RANK 

OF GOVERNOR 

Ephesus 

T. Ampius Balbua BMCIoaut 
Pmocos. Asia, 58 67 

C. Fabius BMCIoma 
Procfis. Asia, 57 67 

C. Septimius 
Pkh'os. Asia. 56 

C. Claudius Pulchcr Head, 
Procos. Asia, 55-53 Epkesus 72 

L. Antonius BMCImua 
Qiiaestor. Pro^. 68 
Asia, 50-49 

C. Fannius liMCJoma 
Piopr.(?j Asia, 49 68 

Q. CaectUus 
Metellus Pitu 
Scipio 

Proros. Syria, 49 
P. ( lornt'liiis 
Lciituius bpinthcr 
Procos. CSlida, 5&-53 

Ap. Claudius 
Pulcher 

Proros. Cilicia, 53-31 

M. Tullius C>icero 
Prucus. Cilicia, 51 



MINT CITIES AND REFERENCES 

Pergamum Trallcs Laodicea 

Ihv. Wadd. Pinder 

6997 f. 568.180 

Bunbury. VC BMCLydia Inv. Wadd. 

1883, 186 333 334 7030 

HMCLydta 
334 



Pinder 569 

Wroth, JVC 
1893, 10 



Bf. I, 64; 
III. 29 



BMCLydia 
334 



BMCLydia Ini\ Waa 
334 7031 



HAH:l'hngia 
281-282 

BMCPhypa 
282 

Imhoor- 
Blumer 263 



Apamea 



Inr. W add. 
7016 



BMCPIaypa 
73 



HMCPhrygia 
72-73 

BMCPkrygia 
73 

Pinder 

371 



I'hc table is constructed on the basis ol that ol J.M. Ck)dy, AJA 1973, 43, 'New evidence for 
the Republican Aedes Vestae*. 

The issue oTT. Ampius Balbus was first published by B. Borghesi, Oeuvrts I, 271. 
I"<n ;i new piece of M. Tullius C'i< cro mc RH V 197"), :'). 

1 In le are in addition unassignable pieces ol a Lepidus i VV. Caland, IHH'). 1 13) ; a I'imbria 
(perhaps to be put in 40s, according to C.A. Hersh); and an Atra(dnusj Q,: uaestor). 
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85 I'he proconsular cistophori 

Cistophorir leiradrachm of C. Pulcher 

Cista mystica in ivv-vvTcalh/ Two snakrs and bow-case; above, C.PVI.CHPIR 

PROCOS;onl., 

monogram of Pcrgamum; on r.. suffof Asdepius; below, MHNOAGOPOC Naville 16, 1368 
Cistophorir tetradrarhm of Q. Melellus: 

Cisca mystica in ivv-wreath/Two snakes and aquila\ above, Q.METELL\'S PIVS; on 1., 
monogram of Pergamum; below, SCI PIG IMPKR Naville 12, 1736 



opening year of the First Civil War. The innovation is the more striking in that the 
production of cistophori in Asia had been suspended after 68/7 p. 200;. 

Probably at about the same time as the resumption of issues of cistophori, the mints 
of Amphipolis and Thessalonica in Macedonia al.so instituted the production of coinages 
which reveal the influence of Rome (Fig. 86). These consist of as.scs with the head of 
Janus and semis.ses with the head of Zeus, the latter very similar to the head of Saturn 
on Roman semisses. At Thessalonica, there was a sequence of issues of reduced weight, 
which it is very tempting to associate with the outbreak of civil war in 49. 

The annexation of Cyprus and the restoration of Auletcs, the acts of men who can 
be treated as political a.ssociatcs, have often been regarded as motivated by greed, greed 
for the wealth of Cyprus and greed to recover the money advanced to .Xuletes; but if 
the man who restored Auletes was also responsible for the creation of a coinage for Syria 
and perhaps for fiscal reform there; if the year 58, which saw the decision to annex 
Cyprus, saw also a decision to reform the coinage of the Roman province of Asia and 
the production of a bronze coinage in Macedonia based on the Roman as, one should 
perhaps wonder if there was not a group of men in Rome prepared to undertake 
measures of reform, which were in some cases extremely detailed, relating to the eastern 
provinces. 

Meanwhile, in the west, the last generation of the Republic was also a period of major 
change in monetary patterns. The control of Spain by Q. Sertorius, in opposition to 
L. Sulla and his successors in power, meant that Spain was for a number of years 
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86 The bronze coinage of Thcssalonica 

As of Thessalonica: 

Laureate head of Janus; above, I /Two ccnlaurs riding apart; in exergue, 0E1ZAAO 

NIKHI HM 

Semis of Thessalonica: 

Laureate head of Zeus r.: behind, monogram/ Bull r. ; above, 0EZZA; below, two 
monograms and AONIKHZ BM 

As of Thessalonica : 

Laureate head of Janus/Two centaurs riding apart; no legend visible BM 

politically separate from the rest of the Roman empire, but subject to more intensive 
Roman influence (Map 1 '>).'" Ciiven this and given the production in Spain just before 
the effective arrival of Sertorius of a very substantial issue of Roman denarii ( I'ig. 87 ), 
it is the more remarkable that the monciary history of Spain under Sertorius shows 
him as responsible for the last burst of production of the Iberian denarius coinage (Fig. 
88). The evidence of the hoarcls makes it clear that the latest Iberian denarius issues 
are of the time of Sertorius { App. 29) and there can be little doubt that they were struck 
for Sertorius. Not only did he have his headquarters at Osca I Plutarch, Serf. 14, 2, cf 
25. 4; Strabo iii, 4, 10; V'elleius ii, 30, 1 i, one of the mints producing Iberian denarii 
in this period,"' but he was also in command of a plentiful supply of money for most 
<)f ihc war, in striking contrast to his opponents. Despite his (presumably partial) 
remission of ta.xes (Plutarch, Sert. 6, 4), he was able in the early stages of the war, before 
the arrival of Perperna in the winter of 77/6 with a plentiful supply of money {Plutarch, 
Sert. 15, 1), to squander precious metals in display (Plutarch, Sert. 14, I). From 
C^ontrebia in 77 he exacted only a moderate sum of money ; Livy xci, fr.2; note also 
the pay f«)r his cavalry). He ran short of money in the later stages of the war; for 
Pompey's letter (see below) suggests that Sertorius' army was not then being paid any 
more than his own. To this last period belong the negotiations with Mithridates for 
a subsidy (Plutarch, Sert. 24, 2) and the confiscations recorded by Diodorus (xxxvii 




20 For Spaniards as soldiers in ihese years, see J.M . 
Rnldan I lcr\ as, Hnpania i d Ejentto Romami 
{Salamanra, 1974;, 31. 



21 (». Cjaggrro. RI.V 1976, .5.1, '.\spetii moneiari 
drlla rivolta scrioriana in Spagna', exaggerates 
the importance ofOsra as a mint. 
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87 The issues ofC. Annius 

Drnarius of C. Annius. RRC, no. 366/2a: 

Diadcnu'cl It-malr busl r.; Ixlow. conirol-lctlcr; around C'.ANNI. T.F. T.N.PRO.COS.S.C/ 
\ ictory in quadriga r.; above. in oxrrguc. L.rABI.L.F.M ISP.Q. R.MCRR Spain 26 

Denarius of C. Annius, RRC, no. 366/4: 

Diademed female head r.; around. C.ANMN S.T.F. I .N.PRO.COS.EX.S.C/ \ ictory in 
bijja r.; above, control-numeral; below, Q; in exergue, C. TARQN'l TI.IM' C;aml)ridi;;<- 



(xxxviii), 22ai,'''' perhaps also a shift from silver to bronze coinage. It seems to me likely 
that the L. Appuleius Decianus who struck as quaestor at Urso, Baelo and Myrtilis wa.s 
striking for Sertorius ( App. H). 

His opponents, Metellus in Hispania Ulterior from 79, Pompcy in Citerior from 76, 
were short of money throughout. The speech of the consul C. Aurelius Cotta in 75 
records their lack of money Sallust, Hist, ii, 17X1. 6i and Pompey's letter in the winter 
of 75/4 claims in addition that in 76 Metellus had had money only from Gaul (Sallust, 
Hist, ii, 98M, 9) and that he himself had not had even this and had been forced to use 
his personal assets and to borrow as well (Sallust, Hist, ii, 98M, 2 and 9; cf. ii, 97M; 
Cicero, /»rw Balho 40). The issue of Cn. Lenlulus [RRC, no. 393) may represent the money 
provided by Gaul and Sallust Hist, ii, 34M ; may pro\ idc a reference to its production, 
quae perunia ad Hispaniense helium Metello facta erat ; Fig. 89) . Since Corduba w as Metellus' 
base, it seems to ine very likely that the quadrantes struck there by Cn. luliu.s L.f. as 
quaestor were struck for him in this period (App. O); the coinage of Saguntum and 
X'alentia should l)e regarded as struck for Sertorius i App. P, Fig. 90). An indication 
of the monetary exigencies of these years in Spain may be found in the prevalence of 
the practice of overstriking (App. Q). 

Pompey's letter ended with the celebrated threat to return to Rome if his demands 
were not met. They were Plutarch, Pomp. 20, I ; Sert. 21,5; Luc. 5, 2). The only really 
large issue of the 70s, that of C. Poslumius [RRC, no. 394), may be dated to 74 and 

22 I am not persuaded b\ any of thr points made 
by Ci. (iaggcro, Contriliuli (iat^ftli iGt'tioa, 
1977), 125, 'Scrtorio o gli Ibcri". 
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88 The Iberian coinage in the Sertorian period 

Drnarius orTuriasu: 

Male" head r. ; bfhind, control-leuer/Horseman r. ; below, turiasu 
Dftiarius of Arnkoralikos: 

Male hrad r. ; behind, control-leller/Horscmaii r. ; l)olow and in exergue, arekoratos 
Denarius of Belikiom : 

Male head r. ; behind, control-lelter/Horseman r. ; below, belikiom 
Denarius of Bolskan : 

Male head r. : behind, controI-letter/Horscman r. ; below, hohkan 
As of Urso: 

Male head r./Sphinx r. ; above, VRSONK; below, L.AP.DFX'.Q i in monogram) 
Asofllerda: 

Male head r. : around, dolphins/Horseman r. : below, iltirta 
Semis of Ilerda : 

Male head r. /Horse r. ; above, illirta 
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89 I'hc issue ofCn. Lcntulus 

Drnarius ofCln. Lciiiulus. RRC, no. \WS/\2l: 

Bust of Genius populi Romani r. ; above, (I.P.R/Sc eptre with wreath, globe and rudder; 
on either side, EX S.C; hdow, CN.LRN.Q Oxford 




90 The- issues of the Spanish cities in the Sertorian period 
As of Saguntum: 

Helmeted head of Roma r.; around, SAGVN'i'INV/Provv r.; above, Victory; before, 
caduceus; below, arse BM 
As of V'alentia: 

Helmeted head of Roma r.; around, T.AHI. T.F.L.'i RlNI.L.K.Q/ Cornucopiae on 
thunderbolt in laurel-wreath; below, V'ALEN'I IA BM 



regarded as the response to the threat. Several Spanish or Portuguese hoards close with 
precisely this issue. Pompey and Metellus went on to defeat Sertorius and after his 
murder, his murderer Perperna. The Iberian followers of Sertorius, thus leaderless, 
made their peace with Rome and their silver coinage, doubtless identified with their 
support of Sertorius, came to an end. Their taxes were henceforth paid in Roman 
denarii. 

The production of bronze coinage in Spain seems also to have diminished in volume 
in the course of the first century. \ small bilingual i.ssue of Osicerda in Hispania Cilerior 
imitates the Klephant reverse type of Caesar and therefore belongs in or after 49; but 
otherwise the Iberian bronze coinage of the north had probably ceased to be produced, 
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while msyor mints such as Emporiae and Tarraco were by now producing issues of 
Roman type with Latin Icf^enH. The extent of private indebtedness in Spain during 
the ernorship of ('acsar in HI was perhaps accompanied l)y a shortage ot city 
rcvcnucii and a consequent decline in ilie production of coinage. 

The principal difficulty in assessing the bronze currency of the north lies in our 
uncertainty over the dating ofthe Azaila hoards. These have traditionally been assigned 
to the 70s, but M. Beltran Lloris has argued recently for an association with the battle 
of Ilerda. fought nearby in 49.^'' But there is no good evidence that Period III at Azaila, 
to wliich ihe hoards ht long, goes down to 50; ceriainly neither tlie ihin-u ailed ware 
nor ilic Ciainpana R pottery deniaiitis sucli a totu lusion. It is (o iny tiiiiid rmi( li more 
plausible to attribute the massive late issues of Ilerda, well represented in Azaila 1 1 App. 
32), to the fact that the city was a base of Sertorius than to the First CSvil War, in which 
Ilerda played no real part It would have been a gratuitous act of madness for Caesar 
to destroy Azaila. I regard the Iberian bron/e coinage ofthe north, like the silver, as 
ending for all practical purposes with Sertorius. 

As far as the sovith is concerned, the Guadix hoard, dated by an as of C'n. Pompeins 
the younger, contained on the whole late .second- or early lirsl-century i.ssues, with some 
pieces which perhaps belong to the generation between Sertorius and the First Civil 
War (App. H). But here too, there seems to be a gap before the resumption of 
production under Augustus. 

The last generation of the Republic also saw the progressive extension of Roman 
control over the west of Spain, apart from (he north-west, and indeed the hef,dnnings 
o[ Ronianisation. In southern I.usitaiiia the poj^iilation ustcl a native lanL;uat;c and 
script, both ol which remain mysterious to us. Further noriii, an Iberian substratum 
was overlaid by a Celtic presence; but it was only with the spread of knowledge ofthe 
Latin alphabet that inscriptions began to be put up. Much Roman penetration before 
50, evidenced by the presence of Campana B pottery, clearly took place in the context 
of military activity or of Roman exploitation ofthe mines ofthe area;-' l)ut particularly 
in the south-west the finds show a much wider distribution. In one ca.se, the numismatic 
evidenee allows us lo .see what st ems i») lie a case of seldement in the west of a 
presumably partly Romanised group of Iberians, at Salacia; they produced coins with 
an Iberian legend, alien to the area, and types borrowed from the coinage of Cades 
(Fig. 91). In general, it is developments of this kind that lie behind the flourishing of 
city coinage in this area in the age ctf Ai^rustus (p.271). • 

The last great ac i of Rotnan imperialism was Caesar's conrpiest of Gaul i Map 25 . 
In terms of muiu tarv liisiorx . there were tliree j^riiu ipal t onsi cjuences. two ephemeral, 
the other long-la.siing. The latter was the appearance, Ibr the first time in central Gaul, 
of Roman denarii in quantity; although Caesar struck no denarii till he crossed the 

23 Arqueoiogia t hisloria de /Lzatla (Zaragoza, 1976), Aumisma 1978, 93, " La cronologia dc ios lesoros 

207 (thin-walled ware), 3 1 5, 447 (Campana B) ; monetarios de Azaik '. 

24 I owe this poini to J.C. Edmondaon. 
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91 I'hf* coinage of Kciouibon 

Bronze of Ketouibon: 

Laureate head of Jupiter 1.; before, SISBE.SISCRA/Two tunny-fish; between, ketouibon 

„ rr^ , Paris (obv.), Vienna (rev.) 

Bronze ol Ciades: 

Head of Melqarl I. /Two tunny-fish; around, Punic legend Madrid 



Rubicon in 49, the finds of Roman with Gallic coins at Alesia are eloquent testimony 
to the penetration of Roman coinage iRRCH 565: the hoard from Civaux near Poitiers, 
Corpus 1, p. 8, perhaps belongs in this context). 

The Gallic War also saw an upsurge in production by those native mints striking 
quinarii, obviously to pay troops, whether on the Roman side like the Aedui or engaged 
against them like the Bituriges Cubi. In the north-west, the gold coinages of the Veneti, 
Coriosolitae and Redones were replaced by silver issues; these are perhaps to be seen 
as fiduciary substitutes for the gold, since ihcy w'crc in their turn rapidly replaced by 
debased silver. In the case of the (>orio.solitae, there is a large number of hoards 
containing these late phases of their coinage, which are almost certainly to be explained 
by the victory of Caesar in 56. Much of the first-century coinage of the Arverni is no 
doubt to be attributed to the final attettipt at resistance; the gold issue of V'ercingetorix 
is represented in the finds from Gcrgovia, the bronze issue in those from Alesia.^^ 
Meanwhile, the Belgic tribes, in opposition to Caesar, also produced a substantial 
volume of gold coinage; here too. financial difficulties rapidly brought about reduction 
in weight and debasement and in some cases the replacement of gold by silver i Fig. 
92)."'*' At the same time, the course of the war brought about a quite untypical dispersal 
of these coinages far from their places of origin.-' 

But the life of native coinages in Gaul was to be finite, although it is clear that the 



25 J.B. Colbert de Bcaulieu. 126 (Coriosolitae), 
124 (V'ercingetorix I. 

26 S. Schccrs, B.VJ 1972, I, 'Coinage and 
riirrrncy of the Boliric tribes during thr Gallic 
War". 

27 K.M. Wiglitman, // Cong. Frontier Studies, 75, 



'Soldier and civilian in early Roman Gaul'; 
Helinium 1977, 105, 'Military arrangements in 
early Roman (laul', at 117, though the 
suggesled link with the winter quarters for 
Caesar's troops docs not work. 
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92 The gold and silver coinages of Gaul in the age of Caesar 
Quinarius of Togirix: 

Head 1.; before, TOCIRIX/Horse 1.; above, TO[ BM 
Gold piece of Suessiones : 

Head r./Horsc r. BM 
Gold piece of Coriosolitae: 

Head r. /Horse r. Oxford 
Gold piece of Arvcrni: 

Head of Vcrcingetorix !.; around, V'ERCINGETORIX/Horse 1.; below, amphora Paris 



conquest did not in any way lead to their prohibition ; the Arverni produced some silver 
and some bronze after 52, the Biturigcs Cubi some bronze and perhaps some silver, 
the Pictones some silver of a new type and some bronze; one particularly large silver 
issue is that with the legends ATFA' LA/VLATOS, produced by one of the Belgic tribes. 
Other Belgic tribes and perhaps even the peoples of Armorica may have gone on 
producing debased gold or silver coinages.''^ 

Within a generation of the conquest, however, the production of Gallic precious metal 
coinage had ceased, perhaps in part because of the opening of a mint for the production 
of Roman gold and silver (and bronze) (p. 264), but perhaps principally because the 
various civitaUs were no longer independent fiscal units and simply no longer needed 
precious metal coinages. Bronze issues went on being produced into the reign of 
Tiberius. It is interesting that these issues contain no lead or silver traces; there are 
thus clearly no contemporary silver coinages produced by the same authorities. But 
although there are some purely Gallic bronze issues which are both large and late, such 



28 S. Schccrs, 8 Cong.\um., 197, 'L'histoirc 
monetaire dc la Gaulr Bol^iquo aprcs Caesar"; 
cad., in B. Cunliffc icd. i. Coinage and Society in 
Britain and Gaul (London: CB.\, 1981 , 18, 



'Coinage in Belgic Gaul', at 20; cad., in Antike 
FundmUnzen ip.l66, n.lOi, 225, 'LcTctcibicrgct 
la circulation monetaire sur Ic tcrritoire dcs 
Treveri '. 
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as those with ARDA for the Treviri and AVAVXIIA for one of the Belgic tribes, they 
came eventually to an end, replaced in part by rather small quantities of Roman issues 
and in greater part by local imitations of these issues ( Fig. 93 ). 

Two points are worth making about the bronze issues of Gaul in the period after 
Caesar. In the first place, they became increasingly Roman in character. A number 




93 The coinages of Gaul after Caesar 

Quinarius ofQ. lulius Togirix: 

Head i./Q,IVL BM 
Quinarius of Cambotri: 

Laureate head 1. /Horse I.; above, sword; below, (CA|MBOrRI B.\! 
Quinarius of Epasuariu.s: 

Laureate head of .Apollo r.; before. KP.AD/Kacinf? warrior; on 1., winged caduceus and 

helmet Paris 
Bronze of Epasnaclus: 

Head r. ; behind, star/Horseman r. : below, waves and EF.AD Paris 
Quinarius of .Xrivos Sanionos: 

Helmeted head I.; before, ARI\'0[S]/Horse r.; below, star; before, S.AN r|ONOS| 

0.xfbrd 

Quinarius of ,\tciil;« Ulatos: 

Head of Cupid I.; before. ATKN'L.A/Horse r. ; above, uncertain symbol; below, flower; 

in exergue, corn-ear; before, V'LATOS BM 
Bronze of Arda : 

Terminal bust of Jupiter r. ; before. .ARD.\/Horseman r. BM 
Veiled head r.; bi-fore. ARDA/Horse r.; behind, ARDA BM 

(conl.) 
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93 The coinages of Gaul after Caesar {conl. ) 

Quadrans of Germanus Indutilli I.: 

Diademed head r./BuU butting 1.; above, GERMANV[SJ; in exergue, INDVTILLI.L 

Oxford 

Semis of Lexovio: 

Eagle 1.; around, CISIAMBOS CATTOS VERGOBRETO/Cross; around, SIMISSOS 
PVBLICOS LEXOVIO Oxford 



are apparently quadrantes, one issue is actually marked SIMISSOS PVBLICOS for 
semis; another issue is marked EX.S.C, probably without the people responsible for 
its production having understood quite what the significance was.^** Another feature 
of the coinage of Gaul in this period is the production of pieces with Roman names, 
the Elephant issue with that of A. Hirtius among the Treviri from 49 with that of 
Carrinas in addition in 30 the issue of Germanus Indutilli 1. after 15-12. Some issues 
bear Roman and Gallic names, a further issue of A. Hirtius among the Remi, an issue 
of L. Munatius Plancus in 44 43. 

It is thus, secondly, not surprising if native quadrantes circulated with Roman 
coinages, as at Meilleraie-Tillay, where quadrantes of Poitou and Saintonges turn up 
with small bronzes of the mint of Lugdunum, or at the Tetelbierg, where a similar 
quadrans turns up with a bronze of Germanus Indutilli 1. and a range of Roman issues, 
from Gallic and Italian mints.^*^ At least two i.ssues, that with CONTOVTOS and that 
of Germanus Indutilli I., were actually made from Roman orichalcum. " 

.'\ nice piece of evidence of the spread of Roman monetary practices may be seen 
in a find from near Bonn: one gold bracelet, two gold torques, twenty gold staters of 
the Ambiani and twenty-six Regenbogenschii.s.selchen of the Vindelici (p. 277) weighing 
just 321.84 gm., close to the Roman pound of 324 gm., way above the Celtic pound 
of 310 gm.^^ 



29 D.F. Allen ip.l66, n.lO), 37; 128; compare 

p. 83. 

30 J. Hicrnard, 9 Cong.Num., 633, 'La circulation 
dcs dertiiercs monnaies celtiques en Poitou et 



Saintonges"; Pub.Sect.Hist.Iml. Luxembourg 91, 
1971, 120, 128 and 156 iTctelbicrR;. 

31 D.F. Allen in.29i, 35; S. Schecrs, 208. 

32 Die Kelten in Afitteleurofia (Salzburg, 1980), 
no. 267; D.F. Allen in.29:i, 32. 
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Although the first Roman expeditionary force to cross the Adriatic did so in order to 
deal with what was perceived as a problem of lUyrian piracy and although from the 
early second century Rome controlled, de iure or de facto, the area round Aquiieia on 
the one hand and Epirus, Greece and Mac edtjiiia on the Other hand, the establishment 

of Roman control o\ cr Dahnatia and ihc Danube basin was a lont^ drawn out process. 
The First lUvrian War iti 230 led to tlie csiablishineiit oi rrieiidiv relations with Corcyra, 
ApoUonia and Dyrrachiuni formerly Epidamnusj , as well as with Issa and the Parthini 
and Atintani; but Pharos, the power-base of the Demetrius who first served the lUyrian 
kingdom, then went over to the Romans, remained in the Illyrian sphere when 
Demetrius was left in de facto control by the Romans; Pharos was attacked by the 
Romans when Demetrius' alleged misbehaviour provoked the Second Illyrian War, but 
was not removed from the realm of his successors; the Parthini were also attacked in 
220 and had presumably also misbeha\ed; they remained in the Roiu.in spfiric: the 
Atintani were abandoned to Macedonia in 205. It was not till 167 thai lilyria Irom 
Rizon to Lissus was reduced to tribute-pa\ ing subjection (Map 29). 

The mountain chain which forms the south-eastern condnuation of the Alps runs 
in an unbroken chain as far as the Gulf of Corinth: there is an easy route through the 
range from Aquiieia to F.mona (now Ljubljana), but thereafter few easy passes until 
one reaches the line followed l)y the V ia Kgnatia east from Dyrrachiuni and Apollonia, 
Few ri\ ers of any size How west into the .Adriatic; and the economy of the mountain 
area must always have been essentially pastoral.' 

The natural geographical divisions of the region were eventually enshrined in the 
Roman provincial system: the coastal area formed the province of Dalmatia, the Sava 
and Drava valleys belonged to Pannonia, the lower Danube basin formed the provinces 
of Moesia (Superior and Inferior) and (eventually) Dacia. Of more immediate interest 

1 J.J. Wilkes, Dalmalta ^ London, l%yj, 178-80. 
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29 Illyria 



is the fact that the Roman conquest of the region, when it took place, involved the 
encircling of the coastal area from the north and the south. This docs not mean, 
however, that Roman forays in the coastal area were without significance or 

consequence. 

North of the long-established Greek colonies ol Apollonia and IJyrracliiuni lay die 
later foundations of Pharos, Corcyra Nigra and Issa, with Heradea on Pharos. Just as 
in the south the presence of Apollonia and Dyrrachium led to the beginning of a process 
of urbanisation anions; the Illyrian tribes in the hinteriand, so further north tlie Daorsi 
on the mainland opposite Pharos acquired an urban centre at Osanic» the Delmatae 
at Delminiiim. 

Leaving aside the prolific fourth-century silver coinage from the inland mint of 
Daniastion, Apollonia and Dyrrhachium possessed normal Greek coinages from the 
classical period onwards. Pharos struck a small issue of silver in the fourth century, 
Heraciea, Pharos and Issa bronze from the fourth century onwards, Corcyra Nigra a 
small issue of bronze in the third century.^ Some of the native communides also began 

2 The rnins with the legend lONIO(Z) were 
produced by bsa, those mth L\ by Pharos. 
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to produce coinage, in the Hellenistic period, two 'kings' called Monounios and MytiloB 
reignint;; in the hinterland of Apollonia and DNTrachiuin i the former silver, the latter 
bronze I, Rhizon isiKcr as well as inonze ,, Lissus. * Seodra, Olynipa' and Lychnus, and 
the Daorsi and the Labeatae, in the laie third or early second centuries. Silver as well 
as bronze issues are attested for a second-century king called Baliaeus, bronze issues 
for one called Genthius; some of their issues seem to have been struck at the Greek dty 
of Pharos, others at Scodra or Lissus. Genthius is a well-known figure of the time of 
the Third Macedonian War, Ballaeus is known only from his coins, but they appear 
to belong in the same general period.' It is interesting that silver seems to have been 
struck Tor Genthius by Perseus at Pella Livy xliv, 27, 8-12); I suppose that it was all 
seized by L. .Anicius Gallus ( Livy xlv, 43, 5). 

We should not exaggerate the extent to which the use of coinage spread to the native 
communities of Dalmatia. Certainly the emei^ence of the kingdom lUyria under 
Agron from 240 onwards did not lead to the production of an organised coinage, though 
it is probably signifu ant that all the native communities which produced coinage in 
llieir own name rather than or as well as for Orntluus or Ballaeus were at some time 
part of the kingdom of Illyria for Lychnus see Pol. xviii, 47}; w'<" do not know enough 
about the coinages to be sure, but it seems to me likely that they were all in effect 
coinages of the kingdom of Illyria. The basis for a royal coinage certainly existed since 
it emerges from the Roman settlement of Illyria in 167 that the area had previously 
paid tribute to its kings.^ 

Nor does the eviderK < of hoards suggest a very widespread use ofcoinage in the area, 
or even its presence as Inillion. riicn- is one hoard from Risan ancient Rhizon) of the 
late fourth century, which ma}' represent booty or the accumulation ol a mercenary 
{IGCH 391 = Mirnik 9), otherwise one silver hoard from Risan (Mirnik 39), one mixed 
hoard from Selce near ancient Scodra {IGCH 5b0,i, one bronze hoard from Pharos and 
one of coins of Heradea from Murter (IGCH4\B-420 = Mirnik 1 1-12 with P. Visona; 
IGCH 421 «" Mirnik 7). Not surprisis^ly, a fair number of Syracusan coins seem to 
have reached the area of Pharos and Issa in and after the period of Dionysius* interest 
in the region.^ 



3 Not a Greek colony, J J. Wilkes (n.l), 9. 

4 H.Oka, Qu('(/mnv it mmsmOlifiu ii^frimu 
(Tirana, I972j, 145. 

5 Z. Dukat and I. Mirnik, BIArek 13, 1976, 175, 

' Prc-Rotnaii < <>iri;is,'c oti ilir icrritoryof mrKlern 
Vuguslaxia", wiih bibliography; (J. Goriiii, in 
Atti delle TomaU di SluJio ntl cinquantesimo 
anniitr<^arw delta fondazionr in ^ara iSoricta 
Daltnaia di .Sioria P.iuia. .Sr/ionr V'cneia, 
1976), 67, ■.Vspciii (Itlla inoncia/.ione gtcca 
neirantica Dalma/ia\ See also p.224. 

6 Cktmparc Thcopompus fr.39 Jacoby for the 
helots of the Ardiaei. 



7 The fact that the interior of Dalmatia did not 

use coinage iSirabo \ii, 5, 5 (315 c ompare 
Polybius xxxii, 9, 4, for neighbouring tribes 
paying the Delmatae tribute in kind) does not 

tnilitaic .li^ainsi ilic |inssihility that the area 

attcpttd coinage .is bullnin, 

8 P. Visona, 9 (:<)ni>.\Hm.. 147, "Early Clreek 
hron/e roinage in l).il:n.iti,i ' ; noli" ihai UiCH 
417 = Mirnik 4 is not a hoard; that .Mirnik 35 
is not a hoard (see App.50). I haM- no ido what 
to make of the coins composing Mirnik 27. 
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In the only area in which coinage penetrated into the inlcrior before the age of 
Aug^tus it did so in a context which remains almost wholly obscure isee Mri|t -SO . 
The Mazin hoard consists ofrtrv rude and currency bars and cast bron/e coinage, nttne 
of which is likely lo have been available in circulation in Italy alter the late third 
century, one early struck piece with ROMANO and a scatter of Italian and Sicilian 
pieces, to which the same consideration on the whole applies, and one piece from 
Gaphyae in Arcadia, together with much Egyptian, Carthaginian and Numidian 




3U Ihe Mazin and related linds 
Sec App. 49 



material and pieces of the denarius coinage down to about 1 50. Comparable assemblages 
including Roman material come from Cracac, V'rankamen Berg and ?>tikada: com- 
parable assemblages not inrluding Roman material come from Dolnji I'nac. Kruinwa, 
Krupa and Kula; a related hoard is that of cast bronze coinage alone from Bescanuova 
(s BaSka) on the island ofCuricta (modern Veglia = Krk) ; this hoard by itself shows 
Roman coinage moving to the area during the third century, a process which may in 
any ( ase be inferred from the content of the Mazin hoard and its kin. The Bescanuova 
hoard also suggests thai the coinages in question arrived by way of the coastal area. 
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an infrrrncc supported by Other find material App. 19 The latest dated material 
in the hoards under disriission is perhaps of the middle of the seeoud century, they arc 
perhaps ti) lie rey;arded as liaxiuif Ix-cti iiiulisturlx-d sIik c about 100;"' hut it is 
incoiRcivablc ihal at cither dale ihc earliest material was in circulation anywhere. It 
remains to me wholly baffling why this relatively small area sucked in bronze 
predominantly from Rome and North Africa from the middle of the third century 
onwards and then on the whole simply kept it in its original form for up to a century 
and a half»" though some isolated < "'.u-. n.p, cllrr! rut ^luT imt ih niul cast App. 40). 

To return to the coastal areas liirthcr south, thc\ had ol c(jurse lout; been in ( lose 
contact WMth the opposite shore of the Adriatic-.' ' contact lor which the nun^^nlatic 
material provides some evidence. 1 his evidence i.s not, as we have seen, evidence ol the 
large-scale influx of coins from else^ere; nor does the pattern change with the Roman 
period. 

It follows that if trade between Italy and the western part of the Balkan peninsula 
between the Roman establishment of hegemony in Italy and ilie end of the Republic 

was conducted with coinage as an object of trade, this has left Utile trace; u;iven the 
likelihood that trade in slaves between Italv and Dacia in the late Repul)lic did leave 
substantial traces in the form of hoards of Roman Republican denarii Irom Dacia, it 
is the more economical hypothesis to suppose that trade across the Adriatic between 
the mid-tfiird century and the mid-first century was not conducted with coinage as an 
object of trade." 

On the other hand, there isafait atnount of evidence throughout this period for the 
movement of isolated pieces across the .Adriatic, mostiv pieces of low \ aluc ')0 j ; 

they caimot be regarded as in aii\ sense ol)ic( is ol ir.ide, but are presuiu.djly c\ itl< iice 
for the movement of individuals; these may be pilgrims, tourists, diplomats, soldiers 
or pirates as readily as traders; a single coin can easily be lost by anyone. But some 
of the movement may be of traders and the numismatic evidence is worth recalling, 



9 Sec I. Lo Schiavo, MAL 1969 70, 3t>3, 11 
gruppo liburao-japodico*, for other evidence for 

fomai t w 'llh It.ilv. Till- iii.Ui rial i ultmc ofthr 
area remained substantially unchanged be- 
tween the fifth and first centuries. 

10 SoK, Kiirz, Sitnlii !4 1'). l'>74. 1. ■).'). " /iir nrucii 
daticrung dcs Mazintundes', wrungly attribut- 
ing to nw a belief in an earlier date and then 
refuting it. 

1 1 K. Kurz, Arh.l'eslnik 1969, 27. '/um C;i).nakt. i 
dcr Geldwirtsthaft im Japodriii^cljirt ', .iftci 
considfritin the cxtt^rit of C:i'lii( admixture in 
Illyria. argues that coins in the area of the 
Mazin group oi' hoards came in 85 objects of 
trade and were then treated as money and not 
as raw materiaL But all is supposition; and a 
hoard of gold of Carthage from the area {ICCH 



549; docs not help; it is perhaps the property 
of a mercenary. 

12 Rato\ir'. /)irif/nr,i (i. ]<1~'\. "). •I.<s Msrine'. 
prchistoriqucs .sur Tarchipcl dc /adar ' ; map 12, 
for Apulian geometric pottery, compare p. 163. 
V I.isifar. Anfi.Ju^. 14, 1973, ■("niiii sulla 
cerainica antica', at 15, iur Cinatlua sv.irc. 

13 For trade in slaves between Dacia and I taly, see 
p. 226. Noihint; usclul can be clctluce«l iVotn the 
report idcrniiiii: from Ihcopompusj ul a hill 

near the Ail ri a tie whence the Black Sea could 

be soon and of an agora where goods from the 
Adriatic and ihr HIack .Sea were exciiangcd: 
Strabovii, 5. I >. 317); [.Aristotle], A 

mir, ttusc. 104, with P.M. Fraser, Fldemme 
Alexandna (Oxford, 1972), 160, with n.226. 
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in order to set it beside the evidence of Polybius for trade across the Straits of Otranto, 
interference with which by Illyrian privateers was regarded by Polybius as provoking 
the Romans into fighting the First Illyrian War. 

Our knowledge of Illyria between 167 and the late Republic is minimal; we hear 
of military intervention in 156-155 against the Delmatae, in 135 against the Ardiaei 
and Pleraei, in 119 1 18 and in 78 76 against the Delmatae. The coinage of Ballaeus 
may belong to the period after 167;'* but nothing whatever is known of the ruler 
concerned or of the person represented by another name which appears on the same 
coins, MV'N. A rather different phenomenon requires attention, and highlights the 
ab.sence of coinage from the area as a whole before the Augustan conquest. 




94 The coinage of Apollonia and Dyrrachium 

Drachm of Apollonia: 

Cow suckling calf; above, AIBATIOZ; in exergue, corn-ear/Fire and pedum in square; 

above, AHOA; around, XAIPHNOZ Navillc 5, 1802 

Drachm of Dyrrachium : 

Cow suckling calf; above, head of Helios and EXEOPQN; on r., owl/Palterned square; 

above, AYP; around, ZnnYPOY Naville 1, 1273 



Let us begin with the coinage of Apollonia and Dyrrachium (Fig. 94), minis which 
produced in the late third, .second and first centuries a very large silver coinage, 
consisting basically of drachms weighing 3.4 gm., exported widely in the Danube basin 
from about 100 onwards i App. 51 ). Obviously the position of Apollonia and Dyrrachium 
as transit towns at the start of the Via Egnatia may help to explain their coinages, but 
it hardly explains the pattern of their distribution in the first century. It has been argued 



14 .Src p.'221. The arfi;umrnis advaiurd by .\.J. 
Evans lor a date for Ballarus alter 167 arc not 
stroni;, but they arc perhaps supported by the 
material listed in App. 50, no. 4. The arguments 
of(i. (lorini, in // < rimile (F Eurofxi (Rome. 1984), 
43, ' Re Ballaios', lor a date before 167 arc also 



very weak. For hoards of the coins of Ballaeus 
see Mirnik 21, 26, 28a. 40; KiCH 563. It is not 
at all clear that the find from Rentje, ICCH .562, 
which might help to date Ballaeus, is actually 
a hoard at all. 
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that the mints struck essentially to finance the Roman militarv- presence in Greece on 
various occasions in the late third and early second centuries;' ' but this is not the whole 
story. It is clear ihat the coinages cover the whole period down lo 50. not just the late 
third .uid earlv second i mturies.'^ It remains true that Roman exigencies explain the 
later, as well as the earlier, issues of the coinages, but in a diilereni and more sinister 
fashion. 

The most important single fact about the economy of Epinis after 167 is that it was 
in the hands of great Roman landowners, who exploited its pastures and of whom T. 

Pomponius Atticus is no more than one example.'' .\s Emilio Gabba has suggested to 
me, it is likely that a lartre number of the men ensla\ rd hv the Romans in 167 p. 1 23) 
were left in Epirus to work lor the new owners ol the land; but a constant supply was 
necessary and I suggest that some ol the surplus acquired by the lalijondisti of" Epirus 
was in due course converted into coinage by Apollonia and Dyrrachium, to be exported 
to the Danube basin in order to acquire the slaves and indeed the salt necessary to the 
functioning of a large-scale pastoral economy. It may be that the metal came from the 
same mines as had been used loi tlie coinage ofDamasiion, mines which were probably 
located north-east of Lake Ohrid.'" 

As a hypothetical model, one may suggest that hides and wool were sold to 
contractors for the supply of the Roman army (compare Cicero, in Pis. 87) and that 
some of the revenues which accrued were paid to ApoUoniate and Dyrrachian 
slave-traders, who then sought their wares in the Danube basin. It must also be said 
that at any rate Dyrrachium was notfxious for its prostitutes (Plautus. Men. 258-64; 
Catullus 36, \5' and some ol the sla\'es purchased may well have been female. 

With thi.s background in mind, we may turn lo the area of the Oelmauu-. wliose 
capital was destroyed in 153 and whose territory was convened lo pasture i^Strabo vii, 
5, 5 (315)), presumably for the benefit of Romans or Italians. The evidence of the coin 
finds fits this hypothesis. The arrival of the coins in and the deposition of the earliest 
ho ud. the Zasiok hoard, are in my judgement to be linked with the campaigns of L. 
Caecilius Metellus Delmaticus in 119; but it is clear that from the second quarter of 
the first rentury denarii circulated along the ceiUral Dalnialian coast : .\pp. 52 and Map 
31). Tliis (art is clearly to be associated with the epigraphie evidence lor ihe presence 
of Romans and Italians in the area, presumably as ladJundUli:^^ 



15 A. Giovannini, 1 13,^1". 3 1^ j. 3U, iiiisiiiu i jjii iinj; 
Cicero, ad Jam. xiii, 29, 4 lor which sec p.245;. 

16 H. Ccka 11.4 , ilir Taniiii r hoard p.l38, n.5) 
shdu.s tiiai the loinuges begun in the late third 
century, the Bakerr hoonl {IGCfl f>^9 the point 
reached in the two sequences by about 160. 

17 M. Pasquinucci, *T. Pornponio Auico c 
rallevamento in Epiro' (iorthcoming) ; note 



ihiii ilicic \\a> A timunliti ol Konuiii tiii/i ns at 
l.issus ill tin- age of Caesar. 

18 J.M.F. May, Tht Coitu^t of Damastim {Oidatd, 
1939;. 

19 For the archaeological evidrnrr for a Roman 
presence near Narona see Wui.MiU.am Bom. 
Herz. 1912, 81. The area used coin^c in the 
time of Strabo, vii, 5, 5 (315). 
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31 Hoards of Republican denarii in Dalmada 
See App. 52 



NARONA 

CIL \, 2289 = iii, 1784 = ILS 3351 = / LLRF temple of I.iber Paler 

CIL i, 2290 = iii, 1785 = ILLRP 207 with add., building for Liber Pater 

CIL i, 2288 « ifi, 1772 with p.l029 « ILLRP 87, altar of Diana 

CIL iii, 14625 - ILS 8893 - ILLRP 41 7, dedication to Octavian 

C/Ii, 2291 = iii, 1820 + 8423 = /Z-S7166 = /i.LJ?P 629, waU-buUding 

CIL i. 2293, wall-buildini? 

CIL i. 2292 = iii, 1821. bmldint; 

CIL iii, 8446 and 8446a, episiylium with names 

ISSA 

CIL i, 2295 = iii, 3076 = ILS 3189 - ILLRP 233, dedication to Mercury 
CIL i, 759 with p.839 = iii, 3078 = ILLRP 389, rebuilding of portico 

It is lime to turn from ihc slave-using to the slave-producing areas of the Balkan 
peninsula. One of the most remarkable phenomena within the pattern of monetary 
circulation in antiquity is the presence of large numbers of Roman Republican denarii. 
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for the most part struck between about 130 and 31, on the soil of present-day Romania, 
roughly ancient Dacia. Absolute figures are impressive; it has been calculated that 

taking^ together isolated finds, hoards closing with Rcpubhcan pieces, nuclei of 
Republican coins in Roman Imperial hftards and Republican coins in collections in 
Romania, the loiai comes to something like 25,000 pieces.-'* Bui absolute figures are 
themselves unable to convey fully the uniqueness of the phenomenon; this emerges most 
clearly from a comparison vnth neighbouring territories. 

There are no known hoards of Republican denarii from the territory of the 
Moldavian S.S.R.; the territories of Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary to the 
north-west have produced between them a mere handful of Republican hoards; 
Jugoslavia and Albania to the west and Greece to the south are slightly more 
productive, but display no trace of the feature characteristic of Romania, a great block 
of hoards, the latest coin of which belongs in the first century (App. 53). 

The only area which may eventually rival Romania, when the level of publication 
improves, is the Bulgarian side of the lower Danube basin.Such published material as 
there is shows a pattern in some respects not dissimilar to that characteristic of Romania, 
and there are numerous brief citations in Bulgarian periodicals ofhoards of unspecified 
Republican coins (App. 54). I shall therctorr be considering what may be a single 
phenomenon, the appearance en masse of late Republican denarii in the lower Danube 
basin, although much of the detailed evidence I shall be discussing is Romanian rather 
than Bulgarian. 

I have so far talked of the presence in rather than of the import into Roinania and 
Bulgaria of Republican denarii ; for the possibility must be faced that the bulk of the 
apparently Republican denarii therefrom are in fact locally produced imitations. I 
argue elsewhere, however, that the positise reasons for supposing this are entirely 
without weight and that there are indeed strong grounds for arguing the opposite,-'' 
I have on present evidence no doubt that it is reasonable to talk of the massive import 
of Republican denarii into the lower Danube basin, predominantly in the latter part 
of the first century. 

I propose to consider first why the denarii came there at all, then the evidence for 
the precise momeiu at whit h thev began to arrive, finally wh\ they began to come then. 

The answer to the first cjuestion emerges in large measure from a consideration ol 
the existing context into which the denarii of the Republic were inserted, it is clear 
from the literary and epigraphic evidence that Thrace and the lower Danube basin 
were in the Hellenistic period as earlier an area hungry for precious metal. The war 

20 Sec I. Glodariu, Ada .Utts..\ap. 1971, 71, and the slave- trade". I'or later work sec my 

*Considerapi asupra drculajiei monedei review in JVC 19AS (forthcoming), 

strainc*. I here reproduce with revisions the 21 SC\ 7. 1980, 51, 'Imitations of Roman 

argument:) oi JRH 1977, 117, 'Republican Republican denarii in Dacta*. 
denarii in Romania: the supprenion of piracy 
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95 The barbarous coinages of the Balkans 

Imit<ition of iriradrachm ofThasos (Fig. 46) 
Geto-Dacian t«-tradrathm: 

Laureate head of Zeus r./Horscman r. 



Locketl 39 
BM cast 



hclv\<"rn Rhorlrs and By/.antium in 220 was provoked by an alleinpl by Byzantium 
to impose tolls on trafhe sailing into and out of the Black Sea in order to pay tribute 
to the Gauls settled in her hinterland;-'' the Agathocles inscription from Istriu shows 
that city buying immunity from invasion for 600 gold coins. 

The evidence of coin finds shows also that Thrace and the lower Danube basin had 
by the first century long been used to the large-scale availability of silver: letradrachms 
of Philip II ( together with imitations in large quantities), tetradrachms of Alexander 
III, Philip III and Lysimachus (again with imitations), imitations of coins of Larissa, 
Geto-Dacian tetradrachms (with a very few drachms), coins of Macedonia Prima and 
Thasos (together with imitations in large quantities), coins of Dyrrachium and 
Apollonia each of these coinages for a time, between the fourth and the first centuries, 
predominated in pari or all of the area. 

Most of these coinages came from outside the lower Danube basin, the coinages of 
Philip II and his successors and their imitations from Macedonia or southern Thrace, 
the coins of Macedonia Prima and Thasos and their imitations from the same area, 
the coinages of Dyrrachium and Apollonia from the west. Only for a limited period 
in the third and second centuries did the Geto-Dacian coinage provide Dacia with its 
own coinage (Fig. 95).-^ 



22 Polyhius i\ , 46. H. Noir ihat the Thnu ian kings 
of the fniirth century drew larRc rrvcnurs fn>m 
tustorns-chii's. 

23 S. Lambrino. Rfi.fl.Toum. 5 6. I960. 180 
llistoria II, 1962. 21 ; see also DM. Pippidi. / 
Gmi sul basso Danubio i Milan, 1971), 104^ 6. 



24 No longer struck in the first century, contra C. 
Freda, Monedfir (irlo-Dacilor ; Bucharest, 1973); 
for Thracian issues of the third/second or of the 
(irst rentiiries, sec p. 236. 
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Beside the evidence of coin finds stands the evidence of finds of jewellery; the two 
are indeed often associated. Rut just as there are a large number of finds of coins alone, 

so also there are of ievvcllery alone. 

If one turns to con.sider the social and economic significance of ilicsc finds, ii seems 
likely that the presence of a variety of coinages in the lower Danube basin from the 
fourth to the first centuries has little to do with the operation of a money economy; 
this picture does not essentially alter with the arrival of denarii of the Republic. 

The virtual absence of any small denominations means that none of the coinages 
available to the lower Danube basin can have functioned very effectively as a means 
of exchange in a market eeonotnx . .And the readiness of the area to use coin.s of differing 
areas and differing weight standards without any consistent attempt to produce its own 
suggests that the coinages functioned perhaps only in a rather rough and ready way 
as a measure of value.^ 

The answer lies along other lines, I think, with coinage being used rather for exchange 
of gifts and for payments such as dowries, where the gift element is considerable; its 
function was presumably to define and enhance the status of a loc al aristocracy and 
its retainers. .\n analo^\ from (laiil, in the absence of dirert e\ idenre lor Daeia, may 
lend plausibility to this view of the role of money in Dacian and proximate societies; 
the father of King Bituitus of the Arvemi displayed his wealth by scattering gold and 
silver coins from his chariot ;^' one may perhaps suggest that a similar process lies behind 
isolated finds of Republican denarii and other coins in Romania. 

Coinage in fart is to be envisaged as for the most part a fashionable form in which 
to hold and dis|)la\ wealth, alongside jewellery and other forms of inobile riches; the 
origin of the lashiori perhaps lies in a perception of the power of money in the civilised 
and ia.scinaling Greco-Macedonian Mediterranean world; there of course the power 
derived from a real economic function.^ 

Nor is there any reason to suppose that any change took place when Republican 



25 I he material is catalogued by K. Hurcdt, Daaa 
17, 1973, 127; E. and P. Stoicovici, Ada 

Mu^.Vaf) ]97'^. ."vtl: 1074. !'). .unlysr the 
(small) gold content ot selected pieces. For 
jewellery manufactured firom Republican de- 

narii see (he .Stancuja hoard \ RRCH 331 . 

26 The bronzes cataloKiittl by B. Mitira, Fontua 
1978, 89, 'Lcs monnaics pontiqucs chez Jcs 
Daco-Gctes de Burrbisia'. are a trivial twenty- 
lour in number. Isolated indiealions of weight 
on a lew pieces of plate, no doubt put there by 
Greek eraftsmen, tell us linle Thtacian T rfa.^ure\ 
jtvm Bulgaria (British Mu.seum, 1976). nos. 311, 
360, 361). 

27 Athenaeus iv, 152d = Posidonius I'r. 67 
Edehtein-Kidd; Strabo iv, 2, 3 (191); see the 



important remarks of D. Nash, NC 1975, 
214-15. 

2fi My view nf Dacian socirt\ and rronomv is thus 
radically ditierent from that ol C. Freda, 
Mttuddt Gtto-DaeUar (n.24), 22-3 « 440, who 
sees the development (if ■\N'.itriKtus!;uiseir as 
leading to the einerxcmc of (ieio-Dacian 
C(»nage. I should not ofeuurse wish to deny that 
some 'Warenaustausch' for coinage took place. 
The fascinauon exerci.s«*d by tlie typology of the 
Republican roiiuii;t is documented by the 
terracotta medallion from Gradi^tea eop^ing 
the head of Diana on the obverse of a denarius 
olTi. Claudius Ti.f Ap.n. ^ Mal.Anh. 1959. 396; 
///injiZ)aCT (Cluj an r! Pu< barest), I972,pi.xxxi; 
I see no reason to u[jpr.sc that the medallion 
portrays Bendis). 
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denarii replaced the assortment of Greek and native issues available earlier. There is 
still no small c hange, and it is clear that the arrival of Republican denarii in the lower 
Danube basin does not mean the extension to that area of existint^ patterns ol circulation 
elsewhere/' ' in Italy and ihe odicr Mediterranean areas lo whitli die tirtulauon ol ihc 
denarius gradually extended, the hoards usually contain a solid run of issues down to 
the latest one; the pattern is one of regular contact with the source of supply. Most 
Dacian hoards consist of a run of issues followed by a few pieces separated by several 
years from each other and from the hoard as a whole. 

There are cjood reasons in terms of the needs of a relatively primitive societv for 
Re|:)ul>lic.iii denarii to have come to the Lower Danube basin, to have remained there 
and in a restricted sense lo have circulated there in the form of coin. Bui none of these 
phenomena need have much to do with any development of the Dacian economy. Talk 
of a first-century Geto-Dacian monetary economy is the purest fantasy. 

The problem of the date when the massive import of Republican denarii into Dacia 
and neighbouring areas bq;an is complicated by a factor which does not affect a 
consideration of the earlier coinages which entered the area, l^nlike these, the 
Republican coinai;c remained long in circulation in the Rcjman world, and it is 
theoretically possible that none of ii entered the area before the impeiiul age, lliougli 
it would be in that case exceedingly hard to explain the large number of hoards which 
contain no coin later than the middle of the first century BC. 

It is, however, inconceivable that most of the material did not enter Dacia well before 
the Roman conquest in the reign of Trajan. By that time there were few Republican 
denarii in circulation, certainly not enough lo account for tlic pattern of their 
occurrence in Dat ia ; \vr are in any case therefore laced with the phenomenon of massive 
penetration of non-Roman territory by Roman coinage. 

Similarly, I doubt very much whether the availability of Republican denarii in the 
age of Augustus or immediately thereafter could have allowed penetradon on the scale 
which actually occurred.^ Further, although Republican denarii were still circulating 
in the Roman empire under .\ugustus. and it is possible that .some such denarii entered 
Da( ia in that period, oiu" would expec t that il the peiu'tration were in s^eneral so late 
it would comprise in addition a far higher prcjportion of contemporary is.sues. Moreover, 
the latest Republican coins in some of the Romanian hoards which close in the first 
century BC show relatively little wear; it is hard to believe that they came to Romania 
or were buried many decades later than the date of the latest coins in them. I shall 
return later to the possibility ihsAsome Republican denarii came in the Augustan period. 

29 Contra B. Miirca and 1. Glodariu icilcd in 11. 33 Romania were in l.u ijc part the b(joty of 
brlow i; ior the absence of small change sec C. Burebista first by L. Riizit ka. JiS VR 1922. 5, 
Rodewald iciied in n.33 bolow , I! 2. 'Die Fragc dci dacisdaii .Munzen . esp. 10^; 

30 Early imperial hoards from Fannonia and but the areas he plundered were nut charac- 
lily ria do not .show a particularly large tensed by extensive circulation of Republican 
proportion of Republican pieces. It has also denarii. 

been ugued that Roman Republican denarii in 
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On balance, thcreFore, the beginning of the massive penetration ol Rrpulilii m 
denarii may be regarded as eontemporan,' with the dosing dale of the earlirsi h()ai tl> 
of Republican denarii Irom the l)aniil)e basin App. 54 . For it is implausible to 
suppose, in view of the large numbers oi hoards oi non-Roman coins oi earlier centuries, 
that Republican denarii circulated for very long in the Danube basin without being 
hoarded." 

We are faced then with a massive penetration of the lower Danube basin by 
Republican daiarii probably beginning towards the middle of the first cenlun*- BC and 
continuing on a considerable scale to the end of the Republic and beyond. A 
phenomenon so anomalous and so uiiifjue cm hardly be explained in terms ofgeneral 
trading activity,'' llic existence oi wliich belweiii liie lower Danube basin and the 
Mediterranean world is of course not to be denied. Folybius in the second century 
records five different commodities - catde and slaves among necessiues, honey, wax 
and preserved fish among luxuries - as coming firom the area round the Black Sea, in 
exchange for olive-oil and wine, with < orn sometimes going one way and sometimes 
another (Polyblus iv, I?R, 4 5 'I'he an hacological record shows a \ ariely ol'gonds from 
the Mediterranean world entering the territory ofpresent-day Rumania. But such trade 
cannot explain the phenomentm in which we are interested.'^ 

Some recent work has moved away from the perspective of earlier scholars, simply 
postulating general trading activity, but is vitiated in my view by concentration on 
pardcular parts of the phenomenon rather than on the whole, and by insufficient 
awareness of the pattern f)r circ ulation of the Republican Coinage outside Romania. 

M. Chi^escu has argued that Rejnibliean coins came into the lower Danube basin 
as a result of being paid out as remuneration 10 mercenaries hired by Rome/*^ It is of 



31 B. Miirea, SCJl' 1970, 429, Un nou tezaurde 
denari romani*, at 434, is quite wronf; to 

suppoM- iliat the prcsi'iue in Romania ol'in.ui\ 
examples of issues of the late second century and 
of the 80s shows that the coins must have come 
in rliirini; tlxisc priiod--; liotli priiDiIs urrr 
charuclchscd by massive issues which remained 
in circulation in enormous quantities in the first 

rrntiiiN iiit! \m :■• iiidrnl ihi- ttiajor lomponent 
uf Italian hoards ul ilu- mid-lirst century. 

32 See in any case the Tundamental cautionary 

remarks of P. Grirrson. I rcn^.Rny llist.SiM . 
1959. 123, "C:onitnciTc in ihr Dark Agt»; a 
rritiquo of the (•vidciirc'. 

33 H. -Mitrra. Kph.lhi,. I94.i, 1. • F<ii<tia/i<.n.' 
commcrcialc r rirroiazionc moneiaria nrlla 
Dacia prima drlla ronquista' (ronrentrating 
mainly on Transylvania . rsp. 113, sees the 
iinpurl of Republican coinage into Dacia purely 
as a result general commercial activity, 



without undertaking any analysis of this 
concept. Gold, salt and com are seen 1 1 5 1) as 

tin- major t-xports from Dacia: to suggest com 
goes against the evidence of Polybius and Strabo 
(vii, 4, 6 (3t t)) ; salt seems quite implausible as 

a miijoi i xpdi t fri mi D.icia to Italy ; likf\\ isi- i;old, 
ot which Rome had more than she knew what 
to do with after the victories of Pompey. 

I. Glodariu, Daaun Iradt u tlh Hi/I,nt^tii ami 
Rmm H'orU (Oxford, 1976;, operates with a 
similarly modernising: firamework. Isolated ob- 
jects, '.iieh as ihr vmls of Aquileian nris^in at 
GradiijU a. 211. pi < i\ 1 m ilhint; < il iiii]}oriaiii e. 
34 Carpica 1971, l.">9, '.\loimaies repiil)li<ainrs 
tronveeseii .Moldavie " : H, 1980, VIS. ' Les 

nidiuiaies ifeto-daces", at n.l."». .Wuie ol the 
texts ( iied supports the artjument; the whole 
point ot Cicero, ad Alt. ix. 10, 3. is that (ietar 
were nut usetl, see D.R. Shackleton Bailey ad lac. 
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course true that at various stages of antiquity the area provided mercenaries to the 
Mediterranean world; but nothing suggests that the Romans used mercenaries from 
this or indeed any area on any significant scale.'' And Dr Chi^escu is mistaken in 
supposing that the wave of coins which she is discussing entered Dacia in the 80s (see 
p.231). (This is a period when the Roman need for troops might have led them to use 
foreign mercenaries, but in fact almost no such use is attested in a well-documented 
period.) 

Similarly, Dr Chi^escu has also argued that the j)r( \ alciice of legionary coins of 
Antony in parts of Dacia is tf) he explained in terms of military assistance prrn ided for 
him and llu- recompense made therefor;"' Dr Clhi|,escu has gone on to loc alise parlit ular 
Geto-Dacian chiefs on the basis of the coin Imds. This seems to me wildly implausible. 
Dacian hoards dosing with legionary coins of Antony do indeed exist, but these coins 
occur in hoards all over the Mediterranean world soon after 31 in numbers which make 
the Romanian pattern not particularly striking; and, alone of Republican issues, the 
legionary issue continued to circulate in enooinous numbers under the principate, 
surviving in some cases until the Severan age; we know nothing of the arrival of these 
coins in D.u ia, ext epi inv ifie relaiivciv .small proportion consisting of those pieces in 
hoards where they form the latest issue. 

In considering then the earliest hoards of Republican coins from Dada, we are 
dealing with hoards composed for the most part of a block of common coins of the late 
second century and of the 80s, with normally an isolated terminal coin or scatter of 
coins of the 70s and 6()s; the vast majority of these hoards are not now known in anything 
like their entiretv. I'Aen were it not true that the 70s and 60s are for the most part a 
period of small issues from the Roman mint, it would clearly be extremely liazardous 
to argue that the hoards were deposited immediately after the date of the latest coin 
in them. Even if the hoards were Italian, all we could say is that the group as a whole 
is likely to have been deposited by the mid or late 60s.^ In the case of Dacia, we perhaps 
have a time-lag for travel to reckon with as well.** 

If we may with all due caution posit a beginning to the massixe import of Republican 
denarii into the lower Danube basin from the mid or late tiOs oiiwaids. an anomalous 
and unique phenomenon, as I have already remarked, as well as a sudden one, I cannot 
think of any satis&ctory explanation except in terms of the slave trade, forced in the 



35 Sec G.T. GritTith, Mercenarifs of the Hellmislic 
World (Cambridge, 1935), 234-5, for the 
limited use by Rome of mercenaries. 

36 Dacie IB, 1974. 147. 'A prcuxis drs moniiairs 
irappees par Marc-Antoinc', csp. iui.52 5 for 
earlier bibliof^raphy. 

37 TheaUempt to rduli- ilu- .irnunR'tU that worn 
legionary coins found in Dacia perhaps arrived 
long after 31 by aaaerting that worn dies gave 
the coins a worn appearance from the outset 



betrays total unfamiliarity urith the non-Dadan 

material. 

38 The general methodological point is made qtiite 

rorrertly by M. Balxv^. Dacia 19, 1975, 125, 
'Probicmcs dc la chronolqgie dc la culture 
geto-dace', at 132-3 and 139, n.61. 
Sn .\ss< rii<m.s to tlic contrary without supporting 
evidence are valueless, as by M. Cliiiescu, 
(n.36), 153. 
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immediate aftermath of the victorious campaigns of Cn. Pompeius against the pirates 
in 67 to find an alternative source of supplv for Rome and Iuil\ outside the 
Greco-Maredonian Mediterranean world. The problrm v\as no douhi cxac < rl)ated by 
the fact that not only did 67 see a virtual end to the kidnapping and slave-raiding 
oilganised by the pirates, but 63 saw the inclusion within the Roman empire of vast 
territories which thereby theoretically ceased to be available as sources for the supply 
of slaves. Caesar*s razzias in Gaul (see p.214) did not begin until 58. Italy had also 
of course in any case suffered severe losses of slave manpower in the revolt of Spartaeus. 

It should not of course he assimied that denarii were the onl\ object imported into 
the lower Danube basin in exc hange lor slaves, though it is prec iselv iheir massi\ c import 
from the middle of the first century onwards that is, I think, best explained in terms 
of a phenomenon such as the slave trade, the scale of which is attested in general terms 
by Strabo*s fomous account of Delos.^ One may suppose that traditional imports into 
the Black Sea area, such as the wine and oil recorded by Polybius, also came in exchange 
for sla\ es: in support one may draw attention to (he account of trade in Gaul preserved 
!)> Diodorus, where Italian traders take wine to Gaul and exchange ajar of wine for 
a slave ;p.l69). 

In r3aeia, a.s perhaps also to a limited extent in Gaul, we ha\e a local aristocracy 
selling perhaps its own humble dependents and certainly the humble dependents of 
others captured in internal raiding in exchange for the desirable products, from silver 
to wine, of the Mediterranean world contact with that world was leading a barbarian 
dite to define its status in terms of the possession of things presumably perceived as 
among the characteristic goods of civilisation.'-' 

The Black Sea area as a whole is reasonal)l\ well documented as a source of slaves. 
1 hey are highhghted by Polybius among the (ive commodities exported by the lilack 
Sea area,*' and M.I. Finley was able to show that there was just enough evidence for 
an earlier period to show a consistent pattern.*^ I should argue that imports of silver 



40 SU'aboxiv, 5, 2 (668). For Roman involvimcnt 
on Ilrlos, SCO p. I'i.T. Thcrr is a casual mention 
of slaves at I. Gludariu in. 33), 56. 

41 Endemic raiding might indeed help to < \plain 
the non-rccovcry of the large number ol'Dacian 
hoards which now form the material for study; 
the retainers who helped carry it out no doubt 
received Republican denarii as a status- 
enhancing reward. 

42 I note in passintr thai, giosso modo. amphoi .is and 
pots (and their imitations) predominate outside 
the mountains which surround Transylvania, 
silver-ware, bronze-ware and roins i and their 
imitations) predominate within; there is not 
enough evidence Tor glass-ware and other 
assorted objects to detect a pattern; see I. 



(iliMiatiu i ri. 33), summarised in f.>!*w Oradea) 
1, 1972, 45, 'Imponiiri elenisiic t -iialice :200 
BC - AD 100)'. 1 suppose the diHerente to 
correspond to a difference ofllnhion ; within the 
mountains one threw silver around, without 
them one got drunk. Burcbista eventually 
attempted to ban wine, Strabovii, 3, 1, (303-4), 
and he may also have tried to stop or reduce the 
slave trade. 

i:? I'nivljius iv, 38. 4 5: 50. 2 4; see Sirabo xi, 2, 
3 ;493) for the Crimea, with slaves and skins 
going one way, clothing and wine the other way. 
Polvbius with Strabo \ ii, 4, 6 311 , shows that 
corn was no longer in the Hellenistic period a 
major export of the Black Sea area. 

44 See App. R. 
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into thr lower Danube basin in the Hellenistic period reflect in part the trade in sla\ es; 
knowledge of this trade then suggested in and alter 67 to some merrhants whose 
identity remains unknownj the solution to the problem posed by the supprej»sion of 
piracy; the result was presumaUy the substantial monopolisation of the trade by the 
western market.^ 

The nature of the evidence does not make it possible to point to an upsurge of slaves 
from the lower Danube basin in the last years of the Republic; one can only draw 

attention to the fact of their existence. F.ven if it is not possible to say whether or not 
the Thracians attested u r to be taken as iru luding peoples from tunlu r north, '" Darians 
are amply attested ai Rome under the early Empire; one even appears under Augustus 
in Africa.*' 

If it is true that the Roman world moved to replace a lost source for the supply of 
slaves afler67, it follows that the world was not in any sense glutted with slaves despite 
the mass enslavements of Cimbri and I'eutoncs and by Sulla in the east, and despite 
the long-term effeets of piracy in producing slaves.*" Strong demand for sla\es in the 
Roman world in this period is al.so to be inferred from the lists of Delphic manumissions; 
foreign slaves seem progressively to disappear over the period from the second century 
into the first,*^ and the mean release price of an adult male slave rises over the same 
period.^ The last generation of the Roman Republic is probably a period of increase 
in the size of great estates;^' stable or increasing demand in Italy for slaves over the 
same period would be no surprise. It is perhaps reasonable to suggest that the relative 
infrequencv in the lower Datuibe basin of coin hoards closing with coins of the 50s is 
to be connected with the availability of slaves from Caesars razzias in Gaul,^' perhaps 
also with a decision of Burebista to conserve manpower; the penetration of coins of the 
40s and 30s into Romania is again on a massive scale. 

It is unfortunately not possible to calculate other than very roughly what proportion 



45 Ckmtact between Italy and the lower Danube 
basin seems m ha\r been rrlativTly direct, 
presumably by sea; the maps published by 1. 
Glodariu as pis xit, xiii, xiv show the coins of 

Marrdonia Prima and Thasos on thr one hand 
and ol ihc Republic on the oiIut liatui 
S|Mreading out from the lower Datmbr; l>y \\ a\ 
of contrast, the coins of Dyrrachium and 
Apollonia srrm to c omr overland from the west 
(p.224 . 

46 See M. Bang, MDAl{Kj 1910, 2X1 Uir 
Hcrkunfl dor romi.schen Sklaven', esji. 226; 
G.G. Mateesni, Eph.Dac. 192:5. .^)7. '1 Traci 
nelle epigrafi di Ruma' , rsp. 77fr. for freedmen; 
M.L. Goidon, JRS 1924, 93, The nationaUty 
of slaves under the early Roman Empire*, is a 



- for our purposes - inconclusive study of 

nomendaturr. 

47 See M. Bang, 237 and 230 \i. 7407). The 
evidence of slave nadonality at Laurium is 
trivial in bulk for this period. 

48 .S< 1 E,.Htst.Rev. 1977, 42, 'Rome and the Greek 
world : oronomic relationships', also p. 173. 

49 W . I .. Westcrmann. The Slavr Systems of Greek and 
Roman Antiquity Philadelphia, 1955J, 33. 

.50 Keith Hopkins, Cmqiunrs and Status (Cam- 
bridge, 1978), 158. 

51 See P.A. Brum, Italian Manpower (Oxford, 
1971), 301-3; iMlomus 1975, 619, 'Two great 
Roman landowners'. 

52 W.L. Westermantt {n.49), 63, playing down the 
numbers involved, Predse calculations are 
speculative. 
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of the R( ])ul)Ii( an denarii which travelled to Romania is rcpr» st med by the 25,000 now 
known. Some hazardous ( ak ulalions may. however, perliap^ be sucjgestive. 11" one 
assumes thai one coin in a thousand (rf)m an orii^inal popul.itioii may survive, one vvuuld 
have a total of 23,00O,OUU Republican denarii once circulating in Dacia. There is of 
course no way of knowing the number of denarii exported to Dacia and instantly melted 
doMm because of the special circumstances obtaining there (see above). As a pure 
hypothesis, one might suggest a total of 50,000,000 denarii once exported to Dada. One 
might then hypothesise that a very low sum was paid for a slave at the point of original 
purchase, comparing the amphora of wine paid for a slave in Caul, say SO denarii. 
Republican denarii exported to Dacia between the mid-6()s and M) niit^ht then arc oimt 
for something approaching 30,000 slaves per year. 1 his is a sub.sianlial pari ol the 
annual requirement of Italy, if one assumes a total slave population of 2,000,000 and 
an annual requirement of 50,000 by purchase and 50,000 by breeding. 

Precise tabulation of Imperial hoards in Romania is not possible for much of the 
{leriod, since many of the terminal coins are not so prcci.sely datable as is the case with 
die Republic an eoinaije. But some flow of Roman coins into Dacia continued right down 
to the i<iiu|U('st ot Dacia by Trajan.'^ 

It is also possible that the beginning of the principatc sees the extension to other areas 
of a phenomenon peculiar to the lower Danube basin under the Republic. The export 
of silver coins beyond the Rhine and Danube has been documented by Cosmo 
Rodewald;^ Strabo's account of Aquileia leaves no doubt about the importance of 
slaves among the commodities that came from the north.^^' I suggest that they formed 
the main c nmmodity in exchangefor which silver coins under the Empire passed beyond 
llic noriliei ii lioiuiers. 

It is then a possible coiollary of this thesis, if true, that one can no longer use one 
of the arguments for supposing a shift from slavery to tenancy as a mode of production 
on Italian estates in the early Empire, namely the disappearance of a major source of 
slaves without any alternative source being found. 

The conquest of the lands south of the Danube which were not like central Dalmatia, 
Macedonia and Greece alread\ under Roman control in the aet ol (iaesar happened 
with surprising speed. Sistia in the valley of the Sava was seized by Uctavian in 35-33. 



53 C. Rodcwald, Money tn the Age oj Tiberius 
(Manchester, 1976), 45: 24 hoards altogether, 
t losini? with Auj^ustus, 3 between Tiberius and 
Nero, 13 between Vespasian and the conquest. 

These hoards ofcoursecontain some Republican 
denarii ; tlicrc is no way ofknowing whether any 
of these came in with the Imperial denarii or 

not. 

54 C. Rodewald, 32 4, for coins crossing the Rhine 
probably under the Julio-Ciaudians; 34-7, for 



coin> crossing the Upper Danube under the 
Flavians. 

55 Sirabo v, 1, 8 214 ; there is no further 
information in S. Fanciera, I'ila economua di 
Aquileia in etd romana ! AquiiaA, 1957), 82. Note 
that Corsica was still a source of (bad) slaves in 
Strabo's day, v, 2, 7 (224). 

56 Cimtra. for iiutance, N. RriHknu yei, Arhtit\- 
organisaiion ttnd Skanomuches Denken m dtr 
GMtswirtsthiffi dts nmisthtn Rddus (Diai. 
Bochum, 1968), 152-3. 
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We hear oTM. lidnius Crassus campaigning in the valley of the Morava in 29-28 and 

apparently pacifyinp; it; at any rate, although we sometimeslatcr hear of troops there, 
apparently under the control of the governor of Mart-donia. we hear of no further 
fighting; the area heramr in due course the province of Moesia (Superior), with its first 
governor attested under 1 iberius.*' 

Between 13 and 11a rising of the Bessi overwhelmed the frkndly kingdom of Thrace; 
it was suppressed, and between 13 and 9 the whole of the area between Thrace and 
Noricimi was subdued, beginning with the seizure ofSirmium in 13, perhaps firom the 
south. ^" The great rebellion of AD 6-9 involved attacks on the coastal cities of Salona 
and ApoUonia, but with its suppression the whole area was definitively secured for 
Rome. 

In the area covered by present-day Jugoslavia, one can see the penetration ofRoman 
coinage following in the wake of the penetration of the Roman armies (Map 32 ) ; hoards 
appear on the route from Aquileia to Camuntum, at Celeia, Poetovio and Emona 

{RRCH 462, 492, 536; see ILLRP 33 4 for a late Republican vicus at Nauportus); a 
hoard closing in 31 appears at Sisak (ancient Siscia) (Mimik 85), an Augustan hoard 
at Ooniolava near Sirmiimi ; Mirnik Gla i ; hoards continue to come from the central 
Dalmatian coast and the immediate hinterland; and a hoard of fifty-three pieces from 
Valpovo, near modern Osijek, in the Illyrian interior, marks the beginning of the 
penetration ofRoman coinage deep inland from the Dalmatian coast {RRCH 541). 

Two further points call for comment. First, when the subsequent penetration of 
Roman coinage into Pannonia occurred, it seems to ha\ e been able to build on the 
pre-Roman coinage ofihc area, the 'detuirii' produced by the C'eltir I",i.i\isci in the 
area north-east ol Sisak in the middle ot the first century. Second, although the details 
escape us, it is clear that an oppressive liscal regime was instituted in the newly 
conquered inland areas, resentment at which underlay the revolt of AD &-9 (Dio Ivi, 
16, 3). The suppression of the revolt was followed by the banning of the exploitation 
of the gold mines in Dalmatia (Floms ii, 25 (iv, 12) 12). 

The monetary history of the kingdom of Thrace is both different and more complex. 
'!"he pattern of circulation of Republican denarii south of the Danube, apart from a 
small area near (he Daiml)c itself, was (juilc dilTerenl from the jjaticrii in Dac ia. What 
we see m 1 brace is not a massive penetration in and after the 60s, but a .slow penetration 
in the years after Caesar. It seems to me that this penetration represents the slow 
monetisation of the area in the general context of a process of Romanisation. For the 



57 .V. Mocsy, Pannonia and I f>f>n Mof ua i London, 
1974 , ill. I; 1'. l'.i[).i/(ml(ni, I he Cenlral Balkan 
Tiihfs in I'n-Roman 1 imt< .\mstcrdam, 1978), 
cover this area. 

58 R. Symc, C.I// X. i>(. 7 

59 For the 'denarii ' ot the Era\ isci, sec P. Popovic, 
JVJT ]973-74, 7, 'Hoard oT imitations of the 



Roman Rt-publir dcnars"; A. Mocsy (n.57), 
56 7; K. Biro-Scy, 9 Cong. .Sum., ."id!?, Munz- 
verkehr in Pannotiieii both dating tlu tlm.irii ' 
too late. *Oeiuuii' of the Kiavisci and Roman 
denarii occur together in the Bia, NaRvkaeiya 
and Lagy niaiiyos hoards [RRCH 370, 411,510). 
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32 Hoards ol Augustan denarii in Illyria 

Sec p.236 and Mirnik 68 (Licki Ribniki, 66 i Kruscvo), 45 [Bastasi), 
69 i Livno). AILV 1971 2, 128 (Zadar i, Arckiv fur Osterreuhhche 
Geschichle 23, 1863, 135 and 142 (Hvar), Mirnik 61 (Gajinc), 51 (Capljina) 




96 The coinage of Koson 



Gold piccf of Koson: 

Consul between two lietors 1.; on I., monogram; in exergue, KOZfiN/Eagle on sceptre 
with wreath Navillc 5. 1 718 
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97 The Roman coinage ofThracc 

Bronze of Rhoemetalres I : 

Bare head of Augustus r.; around, KAIZAPOI ZEBAITOY/Hcad of Rhocmctalccs r., 

hair tied with riljbon; around. BAII[AEQI POI]METAAKOY BM cast 



area had already been characterised by the production of a sequence ofissues of named 
and often recognisable rulers and in one case of the Odrysac as a people, from the 
beginning of the Hellenistic period onwards: 

Scostocus Silver Bronze 

Odrysac Bronze 

Cavarus Silver Bronze 

Adaeus Bronze 



Cotys 
Most is 



SECOND CENTURY 



Silver 



Bronze 
Bronze 



Coiys (57-48) 



FIRST CENTURY 

Silver 
(imitations 
of Thasos) 



Sadalas 

Cotys with Rhaescuporis 



Bronze 



Bronze 
Bronze 



In contrast to some other areas of the northern barbarian world, in Thrace the process 
of stale formation had clearly produced fiscal structures capable oi sustaining complex 
coinages, with a variety of denominations. A remarkable issue of gold staters, imitated 
from the denarii of \I. Brutus RRC, no. 433/1 ), may .serve as a measure of the difference 
between Thrace and Dacia. Showy and useless, it was probably produced in the area 
of modern Transylvania in the second half of the first century (Fig. 96).''" 



60 \' . ^'ouroukova, Cuirni of the Ancient Thracians 
(Oxford, 19761, 26 and 40; .\1.A. Halcvy, 
Stud.CAai. 1961, 89, '.\ proposdu staicrc avci la 
Icgcndc KOZf2N", with carlirr hihliography. 



rcjcciii>K any connection with a man called 
C-otiso attested soulli of (he Daniihe; I. Winkler, 
SCIV 1972, 173. '(^onsideratii despre monetla 
" K<won'". 
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The monetary paturns ofThracc in the Hellenistic period in due course combined 

with the Roman mockl, familiar from the denarii circulating in the country, to produce 
the coinaejr of Rhormnalc cs I, a denarius roinaij;<' with sul)sidiarv l)ronzc (Tic;. 97 ; 
the latter was prodiu ed on a ver\ large seale, as a recent lioard malces clear . (.'oin Hoards 
3, 85).^' His kingdom, however, never achieved stability after his death in AD 12, and 
was finally made a province in AD 45-6.*^ 

61 Compare the hoards from Grucvo (with one (attributing some issues of Rhoemetalces 1 to 
Tiberian piece oTMytilenc), Plovdiv, Kardjalii, Rhoemetalces II). 

Erma Reka, Y. YourouJcova (n.60), 61 and 63 61^ M P Clharlc^worth, CAM X, 645-6; R. Syme, 

ibid., 806-7. 
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STATE 



The eomomic history of the late Republic, along with its history in general, is better 
known than that of any other period of antiquity ; whence a need for care to avoid falling 
into the supposition that a practice attested for the first time is necessarily therefore 
new. It does seem possible to draw attention, however, to some new and important 

aspects of the monetary history of the age of Cic rm. 

First and foremost, the consequences of the staggering rise in the volume of coinage 
in circulation which we have already considered (p. 1 77). The Roman aristocracy had 
become dangerously dependent on access to coined money: they needed it to pay for 
the luxuries that had become an indispensable part of their lifestyle, and indeed it is 
pre( isely in the late Republic that we find an awareness of a rise in prices, at any rate 
for luxnrv items, brought al)out by a comliination of insatiable demand and high 
liqiiidii) ;' tlie Roman aristocracy also tit < ded money for the bribery that had become 
part oi the normal practice of politic al lilc. 

The only problem was that despite the achievement of a certain sophistication in the 
handling of money, the Romans were unable to guarantee the maintenance of the level 
of liquidity to which they had become accustomed. This emerges only too clearly from 
the debt crisis which underlay the conspiracy of Catiline in 63. We have already seen 
(p. 193) that the 8()s and 7()s were periods when substantial numbers of large hoards 
were buried and not recovered. 1 he resulting loss of liquidity was then not made good 



1 Alh. \ i, 27 t('-?7'>a; rmirh information on prices 
seems to have been assembled by \'arro, whence 
it passed lo Verrius Flacciu; and so (o Fliu) ; .see 
in general, CI. Nicolct, Atmata 1971, 1203, 'Les 



variations des prix'; M.H. Crawford, ihid.. 
1228, 'Le problcmc de.s liquiditcs'; and, 
importantly, A. Fhichtlc, Die Geti^tstkilfte bti 
Citen (£rUuigcn, 1912), 6B-92. 
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in the 60s; the 70s and 60s were indeed, as we have already seen, periods of small issues, 
the result of the financial difficulties in which Rome found herself between the Social 
War and the eastern ronqucst.s of Pompey. The squeeze on debtors which was the 
necessary consequence of the drop in liquidity led e\ cruually 10 the explosioti ol GS. 
And however much Cicero might vaunt himself on his suppression of the conspiracy 
of Catiline, it was the rise in liquidity ^ich followed the eastern conquests of Pompey 
that restored stability, at any rate for a time; the outbreak of civil war in 49 and t^ain 
after 44 saw further debt crises.^ 

I have spoken of a certain sophistication in the handling of money in the age of Cicero; 
the financing of an empire with still a range ()rdi\ erse svstems of reckoning is perhaps 
sufficient jusiilication for liui. remark; for it is clear that private individuals could move 
their wealth from one monetary zone to another without moving coin as easily as the 
state could transfer its revenues.^ It is also interestii^ that when Cicero referred in court 
(fin Qume^ 17) to the procedure for the settlement of debts devised by the praetor 
Gratidianus (p.l91), he did so in a brief, allusive sentence which assumed that his 
hearers knew exactly what he was talking about. 

The widespread e\idence Iroiii [he (liceronian |ieriod for the testing ol loius to see 
if they were plated also deserves consideration. 1 he terni nummulaiius need mean no 
more than banker; but it is likely that one of the functions of a nummularius was sfieetatioy 
the testing of coins, alluded to by Plautus (Persa 437) and Cicero (// in Vm. 3, 181); 
it is surely legitimate to suppose that the nummUarii who are epigraphically attested were 
engaged inter alia in the testing of coins.* 

The testing of coins was also undertaken by s!a\ (>. whose record siirv ives in the tesserae 
which they attached to bags of coins. 1 hese fesscnu normally give name of slave, name 
of owner, statement of sfiectatio and date, as in ILLRP 1002: Piloxen(us) soc(iorum) 
fer(rariarum) (servus) C. Coil(io) L. Dom(itio) (94 BC) spectavit n(onis) Apr(ilibus). 
Such men worked for companies, as in this example, for men of business, as in a recently 
discovered tessera (55 BC) of a slave belongi ng to a \'eveius, attested by amphora stamps 
from the Madrague de Ciiens wreck, for rich Romans in general.'* 

The world of the late Republic was chanued out of all recogniticjii and for ever when 
Caesar crossed the Rul)i< on in (he course ol the winter f)!)/!*'. I'rom the beginning of 
his rebellion, he struck his own coinage in enormous quanuiics, as an autiiority 



2 On the backgruund lo the conspiracy of 
Catiline, see M.H. Crawford fn.l); I now 
incline to hold that in \ 'at. 12 docs record a ban 
on the cxptH-t of gold and silver from Italy in 63, 
in order to prevent a further reduction in 
liquidilv ; on later debt rrisrs, .\I.\V. Frcdcrik- 
scn, JRS 1966, 128, 'Caesar, Cicero and the 
proUemofdebt'. 

3 AiAtt. V, IS, 2; 15, 2; xi, 1, 2; xv, 15, 4; «rfQ,yr. 



i, 3, 7 ; adjam. iii, 5, 4; contrast the practice cited 
on p. 1 74, n.3. 

4 lU.RP 106a (Pracncstc . ILS Tmi Antium : 
ILS 7463 {ager tompltnus]\ CIL x, 5689 
(Gereatae); for analogous banking activity on 
Ddds, st t K. lioiTum, Banques et Bmquim 
I, Leiden, 1968). 174-5. 

5 R. Herzog, it£ xvii, 1415, 'Nummularius'; P. 
Pensabene, Arek.Ladak 2, 1979, 70. 
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98 The issues of Caesar during the F'irst Civil War 

Dcn.irius of Caesar, RR(!, no. 443/' '• 

Pontifical implements/ Elephant r. trampling dragon; in exergue, CAESAR Oxford 

Denarius of Caesar. RRC, no. 452/2: 

Diademed female head r. wearing oak-wreath; hehind, LI I /Gallic trophy; on r., 
pontifical axe; below, CAKSAR Oxford 

Denarius of Caesar, RRC, no. 458/1 : 

Diademed head of Venus r./ Aeneas r. carrying Anchises and palladium', on r., 

CAESAR Oxford 

Denarius of Caesar. RRC, no. 4()7/la: 

Head of Ceres r.; on 1., COS.TERT; on r., DIC T.ITER/Fontilical and augural 
implements; on r., D; above, AV'GV'R; below. PONT. MAX Oxford 

D<Miariiis of Caesar, RRC, no. 468/1 : 

Diademed head of Venus r. ; behind, Cupid/Gallic trophy with captives below; in 
exergue, CAESAR Oxford 

Denarius of Caesar, RRC, no. 468/2: 

Diademed head of Venus 1.; before, /i7uu.r and Cupid; iK'hind, .sceptre/Gallic trophy with 
captives below; in exergue, CAESAR BMCRR Spain 87 



99 The gold issue of A. Hirtius 

Aureus of A. Hirtius, RRC, no. 466/1 : 

Veiled female head r.; on I., C.CAESAR; on r., COS.TER//.iV««j, jug and axe; on I.. 
A.HIRTIVS.PR Oxford 
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100 The bronze issue oFC. Clovius 

Dupondius of C. Clovius, RRC, no. 476/ la: 

Bust of Victory r. ; ht-Jon-, CAESAR. DICTER/Minerva walking 1.: before, snakr and 
C.CLOVI ; behind, PRAEF BMCRR Rome 41 25 



independent of and parallel 10 thai of the state; the first issue, of denarii, bore the 
emblems of the pontificate on the obverse, an elephant trampling a dragon on the 
reverse, with the simple legend CAESAR (Fig. 98). 

From this point on there is a near continuous sequence of Caesarian issues down to 
44; these i.ssues consisted not simply of denarii, but also of the first large gold issues ever 
produced at Rome; they were presumably, though not certainly, taritted at the 
Augustan level of 1 aureus to 25 denarii; the largest was produced for Caesar by A. 
Hirtius (Fig. 99).*' 

Perhaps more remarkable is the fact that Caesar was also, through C. Clovius, 
responsible for the resumption of the production of a base metal coinage (Fig. 100). 
The issue consisted of a single denomination, in orichalcum; given their weight, the 
pieces are probably dupondii. The demands of military finance may be surmi.sed as the 
underlying reason for the issue; what is interesting is the choice of orichalcum. This 
metal was perhaps first used for coinage by Mithridates VI in Pontus (p. 196); its u.se 
became widespread in Phrygia, perhaps also in Mysia, in the age of Cicero, and spread 
to Bithynia by 47. The notion of using orichalcum for one of a range of denominations 
existed already at Apamea in Phrygia in the period between 75 and 67, and it may 
be that the entire notion of using orichalcum for a double unit was taken over from 
there by Caesar.' 

Caesar was not the only military leader to strike his own coinage in this period; 
military issues were produced by or for Pompey and his supporters, not including gold, 

6 A moment's glance at the context suffices to 7 P.T. Craddock ct al. ip. 196, n.3i. 
show that Suetonius, Cars. 54, is worthless as 
evidence for the gold: silver ratio in this period. 
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101 The issues of Pompey 

Drnariiis of i^. Siiinius and C. Coponius, RRC, no. 444/ la: 

Hrad of Apollo r., hair tied with ribbon; below, star; bdorc, Q.S1CIN1\'S; behind, 
III.VIR/Club and lion-skin; on r., bow and C.COPONIVS; on 1.. arrow and PR.S.C. 

Oxford 

Denarius of L. Lentulus and C. Marcellus. RRC, no. 445/2: 

Hciid of Apollo r. ; before, L.LRNT.C.MARC (in monogram); behind, COS/Jupiter 
facing; on 1., Q,and star; on r., altar Oxford 

Denarius of Cln. Piso, RRC. no. 446/1 : 

Head of Numa r.; behind, CN.PISO.PRO.Q/Prow r.; above, MAGN; below, PRO.CX)S 

Oxford 

Denarius of N'arro, RR(', no. 447/ la: 

Terminal bust of Jupiter r.; behind, \'ARRO. PRO. (^Sceptre between dolphin and 
eagle; in exergue, MAGN. PRO 

COS Oxford 



but including three issues of asses {RRC, iios. 471, 478, 479) (Fig. 101 ). After the death 
of Caesar, ainiost all the contenders for power struck their own coinage, in one or more 
metals. 

The consequences for the tiiint of Rome of the outbreak of civil war were threefold: 
since Caesar was able to seize Rome at a very early stage of the war, the regular 
moneyers' issues came in elTccl to be his issues. What is more, their typologv' came 
increasingly to reflect Caesarian concerns, until the issues of 44 u.sed his portrait to reflect 
the de facto position of sole ruler which he had achieved (Fig. 102). (For reasons which 
are not apparent, Caesar also raised the number of moneyers from three to four.) 
Finally, not surprisingly, it appears that the fineness of the denarius was reduced by 
about 2 per cent." 

8 D.R. Walker p.33, n il). 64. 
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102 The issues of Caesar as dictator 

Denarius of L. Aemilius But a, RR(^, no. 480/6: 

Head of Caesar r. wearing triumphal wreath; before, CAESAR. DICT; behind, 
PKRPKTVO/Fasces on caduceus; above, globe; on I., rlaspe^d hands; below, axe; on r.. 
L.BVCA 5A/f;/?/? Rome 4158 

Denarius of M. Mettius, RRC\ no. 480/17: 

Head of Caesar r. wearing triumphal wreath; before, CAESAR; behind, IMPER/V'enus 
Victrix 1.; behind, .M.MF/mVS; before, control-letter Oxford 

Meanwhile, the difTcrent parts of the empire were inexorably drawn into the struggle 
for its master)', as spectators, sufferers, participants, and in addition in some ca.ses as 
producers of coinage. It is likely that the last issues of drachms of Apollonia and 
Dyrrhachium were evoked by the civil war, those of Apollonia struck first for Pompey, 
then for Caesar after the town went over to him, those of Dyrrachium for Pompey. Three 
hoards are now known from the area which reflect the violent events of these years 
(/GC// 665-7). At the same time, one i.ssue of Roman denarii was struck at Apollonia 
{RRC, no. 445/1 2), by the Pompcian quaestor V. Antistius (Cicero, ad /am. xiii, 29, 
4) . At some point during the wars of the age of revolution, Apollonia itself actually struck 
a small i.ssue of denarii (and fractions). 

The case of Thessaly is even more striking; we hear from Caesar (BC iii, 80, 3) of 
a praetor Thessaliae called Androsthenes, who supported Pompey; his staters should be 
regarded as struck in the same cause. The other two Thessalians mentioned by Caesar, 
his enemy Hegesaretus and his friend Petraeus f^C iii, 35, 2), also produced staters in 
this general period, and it may be that much of the last flurry of Thessalian silver 
coinage belongs in the context of civil war (Fig. 103). One hoard, from Aidona, contains 
examples of these i.ssue.s, with Roman denarii [IGCH 351). 

In Asia Minor, also, there are coinages which may be regarded as evoked by the 
preparations of Pompey for resistance against Caesar; perhaps in the province of Asia, 
where Teos struck reduced-weight Attic drachms in the middle of the first century, 
Smyrna Attic tetradrachms and drachms, Priene and Chios Attic drachms, though some 
or all of these i.ssues may belong earlier or even later; certainly in Lycia, whence a 
substantial problem. 

Lycian silver coinage of Rhodian weight came to an end around the time of the First 
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103 The coinage of the First Civil War in Greece 

Stater of Thcssaly: 

Laureate head of Jiipitrr r./Athena r.; on I., 0EZZA; on r., AfiN; above, KYAAOY; 
below, nETPAIoi Locketi 1623 



Mithridatic War; and although Lycia was declared free by Rome in the 80s, silver 
coinage was not resumed. When it was resumed, it consisted not oflocal denominations, 
but ofquinarii and sestertii; this despite the fact that Lycia remained formally free till 
AD 43.'' The precise occasion of the resumption of coinage in Lycia is not absolutely 
certain, but it is likely that Lycia was forced to this step by Pompey or Caesar. Certainly 
the second series of the new model coinage is contemporary with Brutus (see p.25r); 
certainly also Lycia was among the places where Pompey and Caesar raised fleets 
(Cicero, ad Alt. ix, 9, 2 ; [Caesar], Bell. Alex. 13) . Obviously the rhoicr of denominations 
may be seen simply as another aspect of the influence of Pompey or Caesar; but I do 
not think one should exclude the hypothesis thai in insisting on it they were appealing 
to a regulation which was part of the package of measures contemporary with A. 
Gabinius to which I have already referred (p.209 j. The new model coinage of Lycia 
was doubtless used to pay for Lycian soldiers or sailors, rather than handed over directly 
to one or other of the dynasts. It is noteworthy that the cities which struck the new 
model Lycian coinage from the beginning were Masicytus and Cragus, which became 
the centres for the collection of (axes by the Romans when Lycia became a province 
(Fig. 104). 

Apart from restoring Cyprus to Egypt and thus to Cleopatra in 48, Caesar made 
lew administrative changes in the east.'" In the west, the civil war brought about the 
incorporation of much of Numidia into the Roman empire. Juba I of Numidia was rash 
enough to throw in his lot with the Pompeians and indeed struck denarii in much larger 



9 H. Tmxell, Thr (linage oj the Lycian league New 
Y ork. 1982 , 173 83; but .Xppian, BC x. 102. 
474- 5. is mt prcriscly anchored ehrotiologically 
and t annoi be usixl to argue that Lycia paid tax 
from 81, ati\ more tlian it can be used to argue 



that Sicilv was attacked bv .Mithridates, cmtra 
pp.116 17. 

10 I. Nicolaou and (), Morkhohu p.20f), n. I81, 19, 
for the mint at Paphos and its issues for 
Cleopatra. 
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quantities than they did in order to support their cause. These denarii mark, of course, 
the entr\' of Nuniidia into the Roman monetar)' system; it is interesting that they turn 
up in Italian and other western hoards into the reign ofAuejustus 1 Fit^. 105;. 

Alter the battle of Thapsus, Caesar naturally realised the cash value of Juba I's 
possessions; he also dealt with the vectigalia irgia ifClacs.]. liell. Afr. 97;. It is unfor- 
tunately not clear what form of taxation Caesar imposed on that part of Numidia 
which was annexed, since the reve*nues in oil and corn of which Plutarch speaks 
{Caes. 55) may all be accounted for by the punishments imposed on Leptis, Thysdrus 
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1 04 The coinage of Lycia 

Quiiiarius of Cragus, Troxfll, Series 1 : 

Laureate head of Apollo r. ; 011 either side, A Y/Cithara; on either side, K P; all in incuse 

sciuarr Naville 1, 2772 

Qiiinarius of Masic ytus, Troxrll, Scries 4: 

Head of .Apollo r., hair lied with rihlxm/Cithara; ai)ovc, AYKIQN; on «'ith<T side. 

MA 

7. I; all in incuse square I.<k kcr I.anipson 333 

Quinariu!> of C^ragus, Troxcll, Series 5: 

Laurcair lu-ad of .Apollo r.; on either side, A Y/Cithara; on either side, K P; on 1.. 
r(irn-ear: all in iru use square Naville I, 2773 

Qiiinarius of .Masicytus, IVoxt-ll, Series (i: 

Laureate head of .Apollo r. ; on either side, A Y/Cathara; on either side, M A; on r., 
tripod; all in intu.se square Lockett 3010 

Sestertius of Masit ylus. Troxell, p. 156: 

Head or.\rt»-niis r. /(Quiver; al)o\e, A Y; below, M A; on 1.. brauth lied with lillet; all in 
incuse square Lockett 301 1 

As of Masicytus, Troxell. Series R: 

Head of Apollo, r., hair lied with riblKm; on either side, A Y/.ApoUo Palroos facing; on 
either side, M A BM cast 
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105 The issues of Juba I and the Pompeians 

Denarius of Juba I: 

Bearded bust of Juba r. with sceptre over shoulder; before, REX IVBA/Temple Paris 

Denarius of Q^. Meiellus Pius, RRC, no. 459/1 : 

Laureate head of Jupiter r. ; above, Q,.METEL; below, PIV'S/Elephant r. ; above, 
SCIPIO; in exergue, IMP Oxford 

Denarius of Q. Metellus Pius, RRC, no. 460/3: 

Female head r. wearing turreted crown; on 1., corn-ear; on r., caduceus; below, ram of 
ship; above, uncertain symbol; on r., CRASS. IV'N; on I., LEG. PRO. PR/Trophy 
between liluus and jug; on r.. METEL.PIVS; on 1., SCIP.IMP BMCRR Africa 6 

Denarius of Q. Metellus Pius. RRC, no. 460/4: 

Lion-headed Genius terrae Africac holding sign of Tanit; above, G.T.A; on r., 
Q.METEL.PI\'S; on I., SCIPIO. IMP/V'ictory standing and holding caduceus in r. hand 
and patera in I. hand; on r., P.CRASSVS.IVN'; on I., LEG.PRO.PR 

HXtCRR Africa 8 

Denarius of M. Cato, RRC, no. 462/ lb: 

Draped female bust r., hair tied with ribbon; behind, ROMA (in monogram); before, 
M.CA rO.PRO.PR/Victory seated r.; in exergue, VIC TRIX (in monogram) Oxford 

Denarius of Q. Metellus Pius, RRC, no. 461/1 : 

Head of Africa r.; on r., METELL; on I., SCIPIO . IMP/Hercules facing; on r., 
EPPIVS; on I., LEG.F.C. Oxford 

Quinarius of M. Cato, RRC, no. 462/2: 

Head of Liber r. wearing ivy-wreath; below, M. CATO. PRO. PR (in monogram) /Victory 
seated r. ; in exergue, VICri RIX (in monogram) ANS, HSA 10500 
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and perhaps other towns. However, the completeness of the eventual insertion of North 
Africa into the monetary structures of the Roman world emerges from the fact that 
Maurctania to the west, which acquired some Numidian territory and which remained 
independent till AD 40, struck denarii and quinarii, with a bewildering variety of 
types. It is probably at this stage that Republican and early Imperial denarii arrived 
in Maureiania (App. 42), perhaps with the veterans settled there by Augustus between 
33 and 25." Graffiti from the Magdalensberg (p.278i perhaps record the presence of 
two traders from Volubilis. 



106 The issues of 42 

Aureus ofL. Mu.vsidius Longus, RRC, no. 494/13: 

Head of Lepidus !.; around, M.LEPIDVS.III.\TR.R.P.C/Cornu< opiae; on 1., 
L.MVSSIDIX S; on r., LO.NGN S BMCRR Rome 4232 

Aureus of L. Mu.ssidius Longus, RRC, no. 494/14: 

Head of Antony r.; around, M..\N rONIVS.IIl.N'lR.R.P.C/Cornucopiae; on I., 
L.MVSSIDIVS; on r., LONGVS RMCRR Rome 4230 

Aureus of Octavian, RRC, no. 494/15: 

Head of Octavian r.; around, C. CAESAR. 1 II AIR.R.P.C/Cornucopiae; on I., 
L.MVSSIDIVS; on r., LONGVS R.\fCRR Rome 4231 



The uneasy calm which followed the murder of Caesar on 15 March 44 was broken 
by the unsuccessful attempt lo eliminate .Antony and by the agreement between Antony, 
Octavian and Lepidus at the end of 43. Caesar had in eflect created a fiscal structure 
parallel to that of the state and had in due course come lo control that of the state as 
if it were his own {Suet., Cjaes. 76). With his death, existing resources and incoming 
revenues fell almost exclusively to one or another of the military dynasts contending 
for power (note Plutarch, Ant. 21 for the overall control of Antony. Octavian and 
Lepidus over the finances of Rome). The regular moneycrs of 42 produced a large 
coinage on behalf of Antony, Octavian and Lepidus (Fig. 106), but within a couple 
of years the dynasts had ceased to bother with the coinage of the moneyers and simply 

11 N. Mackic. Ilistoria 1983, 332, Augustan 
colonies in Maurctania'. 
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107 The coinage of tht- dynasts 

Denarius of Lepidus and Octavian. RRC, no. 495/'2a: 

Head of Lepidus i.; around, LEPIUVS.PON l .MAX.IIIA'.R.P.C: lin mon()Kram)/Head 
of Octavian r.; around, CAKSAR.IMP.III.VIR.R.P.C li.UCRR Africa 30 

Denarius of Antony, RRC\ no. 496/'i: 

Head of Antonv r.; Ix-hind, /j/««j/Head of Sol r.; around. M.ANTONINS.m.NIR.R.P.C 

BMCRR Gaul 88 

Aureus of Octavian, RRC, no. 497/1 : 

Head of Octavian r. ; around, CAKS.AR.HIA'IR.R.P.C/Rquestrian statue I.; in exergue, 
ram of ship between .S C BMCRR Gaul 95 

Denarius of M. Brutus, RRC, no. 508/3: 

Head of Brutus r.; on I.. L.PLAET.CEST; on r.. BRVT.IMP/Cap of liberty between 
two daggers; below, EID.MAR BMCRR East 68 

Denarius of Q. Cornuficius, RRC, no. 509/2: 

Head of Jupiter Ammon I. /Juno Sospita crowning Q. Gornuficius; around, 
Q.CORN\'FIGI.A\'G\ R.iMP BMCRR .\frica 26 

Aureus of Sex.Pompey, RRC, no. 511/1: 

Head of Sex.Pompey r. ; behind, MACJ.PIVS; before IMP riER; all in oak-wrealh/ 
Facing heads of PomfM'y the Great and C'n.Pompey junior; on I., lituus; on r.. tripod; 
above, PRAEF (in monogram); below, CL.-\S.E T.ORAE 

MARl'l .EX.S.C ^in monogram^ 

liMCRR .Sicily 14 

produced their own issues in their own name. After 40. there were only military issues 
until some years after Augustus had established himselfin power :p.256 .' ' Within this 
pattern, one difTerence between Antony and the eventual victor stands out: down to 
the end, the former a.ssociated the names ofhis lieutenants with his own on his coinage; 
after 38, the name of Octavian appears alone d ig. 107). 

12 Sec RRC, ch. 7.1 for the finances of the state in 
this pi'riod. 
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107 The coinage of the dynasts (conl.) 

Denarius of Cn. Doiniiius Clalvinus, RRC\ no. 532/1 : 

Male head r.; behind, OSCA/Pontifiral implements; below, DOM.C^OS ri ER.IMP 

BMCRR Spain 109 

Aureus of Ociavian, RRC, no. .540/1 : 

Head ofOetavian r.; around. IMP.CAKSAR.DIVl.I .1 II.VIR.ITl-.R.R.P.C;/ Temple 
with DIVO.IVL on architrave; on 1., altar; around, COS.I I KR.i: 1. l ER.DKSK; 

li.MCRR Africa 32 

Denarius of Antony, RRC, no. .542/1 : 

Head of Antony r.; around, ANTON. AV(;. I.NUM li.COS.UES.III. HI. V.R.P.C/ 
M.SILANVS.AVG 

Q..PRO.CX)S ^A/C/?/? East 176 



Much ofthc coinage of the dynasts, like that of Caesar, was in gold and the emergence 
of this metal as a major element of the Roman monetary system emerges with great 
clarity from the casual nature of Cicero's reference to L. Antonius distributing aurei 
nummi to the soldiers late in 44 {Phil, xii, 20). I'he story of Augustus giving 40 aurei 
to each of his companions to spend on Alexandrian goods, because he was pleased with 
the greetings of the crew of an Alexandrian ship, paints a similar picture (Suet., Aug. 
98)." 

Meanwhile, in the east, Brutus and Ca.ssius were assembling the human and financial 
resources for the struggle against the heirs of Caesar (Cicero, ad Jam. xii, 14 15). Two 
hoards from Athens, which probably belong to 42 \ IC>CH 340, 341 3), were no doubt 
the property of conscript auxiliaries, students or tourists, who fell at Philippi. As for 
finance, the sack of Rhodes by Cassius and of Xanihos by Brutus or the demands of 
Ca.ssius at Tarsus or in Judaea ;Appian. IMl iv. 64, 273; Josephus, /ij i. 220 were 
perhaps more typical than the gift by the widow of a Thracian kini>; to Brutus of Kold 
and silver, from which he struck coin l Appian, BC iv, 7.5, 320). With the example of 
Xanihos before them, Masicytus and Cragus struck for Brutus, as they had for Pompey 
or Caesar ( p.246 . 

13 P. \'r\nr. Anmle^ 1979. 211, 'Rome devain la 
pretendue fuiie d'or". al 227. misreads tlie 
passage. 
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In general, however, even formally autonomous precious metal coinages in the Greek 
world were fast coming tt) an end. as kingdoms, tribes and cities saw their liquid 
resources seized by Rome. I he two hoards from Athens which I have just mentioned 
are of bronze and few hoards of Greek precious metal coinage p>ost<<late the death of 
Caesar. One such, containing also denarii, comes from Hierapytna (RRCH 374; Coin 
Hoards 4, 76), no doubt lost when Antony recovered Crete from the man who was 
holding it for Brutus (Cir< m. Phil, ii, 97; Appian, BC v, 2, 8). 

Tor it is the period alici (he death of Caesar which sees the s]jread for the first lime 
o\er almost the whole ol the (Jreek east of issues of the m.uiisticam coinage of Rome. 
A burial from Bestefeler in Turkey includes an aureus of Caesar of i6, a large hoard 
of aurei down to the late 30s from Antioch in Pisidia passed through the market in the 
1970s, likewise a hoard of cistophori and denarii down to 41 a hoard of denarii down 
to the late 30s from Ana Minor was diown to me at about the same time at the 
Archaeological Museum in Istanbul. This change in the pattern of monetary circulation 
in the east is the obvious consecjucnce of the fact that the Liberators. Antony and 
C)cla\ ian all struck issues ol denarii and associated denominations in ,\sia Minor. There 
is even an issue of aurei and denarii struck b\ C^. Labienus while leading a Parthian 
invasion of Asia Minor {RRC, no. 524). Only Syria and Egypt still remained outside 
the sphere where Roman mainstream issues circulated. 

The money to pay for the Roman issues struck in the east after the defeat of the 
Liberators, and indeed probably for some issues struck in the west also, came from the 
exactions organised hv Antonv at F.phesus Appian. B(.' \ . 6, 26 7 . The proceeds of 
these exactions went ol course also to continue the cislophoric coinage of the province 

of Asia. For reasons which remain mysterious, an agent of Antony with the name of 
Kydas, from Gortyn, struck cistophori for Crete, using the tide of KPHTAPXAZ 
(Svoronos 334, 1). On the whole, however, the influence of Antony on the structure 
of coinage in the east seems to have been minimal (Map 28),''' though the types and 
legends on the issues struck there of course reflect his position and that of Cleopatra. 

1 he lands granted to Cleopatra and her children at various stages seem to have been 
the following ; 

Part of Crete l)y M 

(not Cnossus, where a Roman colony was later founded j 

Cyprus by 19 November 38'* 

Phoenicia 



14 A. Oliver, (nth Mu^ Journ. 8, 1980, l .'i.'i. for the 
Bestefeler hoard; uLio lur an aureus of Antony 
from an eastern burial (G. Kastncr 4, 212); 
B. Ovrrt>< ( k. s \ /^ 1978, 164, for the hoard of 
cisluphori and denarii. 

15 See A.M. Rouanet-Liesenfelt, in MHun-in H. 
vm Effeiatm (Fturis, 1984), 343, 'Le cret- 



arqiir Kydas'; note the arriwal in .\!r\, i.dtia, 
apparently in thispcrioci. itt Apulian anipliurae, 
E.L. WiU, r*arAook AmJ'htl.Soc. 1962, 647, 
'l.aiiii M:Hii|)t'(l .unphorac in the eastern 
Mctliicriaiu .111 .11 1 .1 '. 
16 l.Nicolaou and ( ). .Moiklioliii :p.206,n.I8),20; 
see in general Schiircr' 1, 288, n.5. 
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Coele Syria 

Lands in Cilicia, Judaea and Arabia 
Gyrenaica 

The one possible case where Antony may have had some influence on the structure 
of the local coinage is that of Crete and Gyrenaica. At a certain point, issues on a Roman 
pattern began to be produced for the two pro\ inres together, with a Greek legend for 
Gyrenaica and a i.atin legend for Grete (Fig. 108):'^ 

L. LoUius As, semis, quadrans Uncial 

Craasus As, semis, quadrans Semuncial 

These issues are followed by issues for Gyrenaica alone: 

A. Pupius Rulus As, semis, quadrans Semuncial 

Antony and Cleopatra As, semis 

None of the people involved are known until wc get to Antony and Cleopatra in 31. 
The oilier issues are (-eriaiulv earlier ! note also that another Kydas ovrrstriu k bronzes 
of Crassus when he [ jiodiu t cl lin»n/.e as a niairistrate at Cnossus ' ; but how miu h earlier? 
The only possible inditalion derives from the issue of P. Lepidus and P. Licinius, 
produced on Crete, but alluding by its types to the two provinces. It seems, like a some- 
what earlier bronze issue of Roman Grete with the types Head of Roma/Bee, not 
to fit a Roman denominational structure;'" it is presumably therefore to be placed before 
the issue of L. LoUius. IfV. Lepidus is the officer of Brutus alluded to by Appian. B(: 
V. 2, 8, the sequence of issues on a Roman model may be ascribed to the period of 
Antonian dominance. 

The coinage of Bgypi iiscU bore no allusion to Antony, naturally enough, while 
Cleopatra struck both silver and bronze in Alexandria, the latter with her portrait. 
Outside Egypt, however, the two appear as joint rulers of the east, notably on the 
tetradrachms of Roman Syria produced at Antioch and on a whole range of bronze 
issues of dincreni (ities under their sway: Piolemais-Ace, Tripolis, Aradus, Balanea, 
Chalcis-ad-Libanum, Dora (?) (34/33), Cyrenc."* 



17 r.V. Buttrey, Estajs P. Grienon ^ Cambridge, 
1983), 23, 'Roman coinage of the Gyrenaica*; 
M I Prifc, l/ifj 19B2-3, 118, on Crete, u 

lightweight. 

18 A H. Chapman, .VC 1968, 13, -.Some bronze 
coins of Knossos". at 15, n.S; A I..: jaiksoti. 
AHSA 1971, rh<- ( Im.iiologs ot briHizc 
coins ol Knossos ". 

19 O. Morkholm, Sbulia P. Master I (Louvain, 
1982), 139, 'The Attic coin standard in the 
Levant during the Hdleniitic period*, on the 



tctradrachm issue at Antioch; S. Walker and 
A.M. Burnett (p.273, n.34), 33, n.2; H.R. 

Baldus, .7 NT' 1073. 19. VAn ncncs Spatportrat 
di r Cleopatra ausOi thosia ; SM 1983, ' Hinc 
Munzpragtiiig auf das Ehepaar Mark /\nton- 
Kleopatra N il'. The piece from Dora bears a 
mark of value of Eg\ptian tyix-, FT; M. 
Amandry tells tnc that there is evidence lor the 
transfer of .tXlcxandrian mint-workers to 
Corinth. For Gyrene sec T.V.Buttrey (n.l7), 
esp. n.l2. 
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108 The issues of Crete and Cyrenaica 

Asses of L. I.olliiis: 

Male head r. ; before, seeptre/Curule ehair: above. AOAAIOY Oxford (obv.), BM (rev.) 
Male head r. : before, sceptre/Curule chair; alxjvr. L.LOLLIV'S BM 
A.s uf Aiu<»ii\ • 
BACIA/ANTCO 
eEA/YHA 

NE/r BM 
Semis of Aiiioiiy with identical lyix-s BM 



Antony also struck while in the cast a curious scries ofcoins conventionally described 
as a 'Fleet coinage', by reason of its types. It was produced on his behalf by a group 
of lieulenaiils. some ofil certainly in the Peloponncsc. None of the issues seems to have 
been at all common; their principal interest lies in the fact that they covered the range 
from sestertius to quadrans, entirely in base metal. They thus anticipate by well over 
a decade the pattern of the reformed ba.se metal coinage of Augustus ;p.257) (Fig. 
109).-" 

Perhaps the most striking feature, however, of the coinages of the years from 44 to 
31 is the very high fineness maintained by almost all mainstream i.ssues. It was only 



20 M. Bahrii ldt. AC -^7. I9<)5. 9, • Dw Miiiiz. n di r 
FloUfiiprafrktcii dcs Marcus .\ntfiiiiiis' ; .\t. 
Ainaiidry. .S'.\/ 1983, 82, A jiropos du 



moiiiiavHt^t* di- L. Sfmpronius .\iratinus'; l.S'J 
M)H2-!'5, 1, ■ .VIoiinayagcs cmis cn Achair .sous 
I'autoritc d'Anioitic". 
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109 The issues of Antony and Cleopatra 

'Fleet' sestertius of Antony and M. Oppius Capito: 

Facini; heads ofAntoiiN and ()< tavia: around. M.ANT.IMP. TERT.COS.DESIG.ITER. 
KT. TKR I'.III A IR.R.P.C in nionoifrani 

C^uadriga of sea-horses r.; on I., US; below, A and rectangle M. Amandry east 

'Fleet' dupondius of. Antony and L. Bibulus: 

Facing heads of Aniony and Ociavia; around. M.AN r.lMF. rKR.COS.DES.FFER. 

E T, rER.INA'lR.R.P.C: lin monogram / Two ships r.; on either side, caps of Dioscuri; 

below, B M. Amandry cast 

Drachm of Antony of Aniioch: 

Head of Aniony r./Head ol l yche r.; around, ANTIOXEfiN MHTPOnOAEQZ BM 
Bron/.f of Antony and Cleopatra perhaps of Dora: 

Jugate busts of CHeopatra and Antony r./l yche standing I. holding caduceus in 1, hand: on 

v., AIY ihm), on 1.. I. 01 1 Year 19 .V.\/ 1983. 10 

at the end, in his penultimate issue and in his final issue of legionary denarii, that Antony 
was obliged lo reduce the percentage of silver to just over 90 per cent. Fhe final conflict 
was in some contexts devastating in its consequences, witness the number of hoartis 
closing with legionary denarii of .\mony i see App. .^5 1 ; but the monetary structures 
of the Roman Republic were still in surprisingly good shape, as the victor of Actiuni 
surveyed the world at his feet. 
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THE EMPEROR 



AUGUSTUS 



The principal ihenie of ihis book so far has bcfu ilie gradual creation of a single 
monetary system for the whole of the Roman world and, latterly, the increasing 
concentration of minting authority in the hands of military commanders and, 
eventually, of a single indiv idual. Although there were some later developments, both 
processes were in all essentials cuniplete by the end of the reign of Augustus. 

Perhaps ihv most dramatic development was the emergence of Augustus as in elTect 
the sole minting authority. ;\s we have seen, the denarius, sometimes accompanied 
by the quinarius and the sestertius, was the standard coin of the Roman Republic 
from the middle of the second century; the aureus, occasionally accompanied by the 
half-aureus, was a normal component of the currency of the Roman world from the 
age of Caesar. Octavian struck both silver and gold unsystematically, but fairly 
continuously, from 43 down to 35; ifu-re ilieii followed a group of issues, including 
denarius and aureus, with legends (on.^isting ot all or part of the title Imp. Ciaesar 
Di\ i f. Neither the relative chronology of the dillerenl i.ssues nor their precise 
appordonment in the period from 34 to 30 is dear.' In 29 there begins a sequence 
of dated issues, none of them very large, the last of gold only, with Imp. VII (29), 



Cos. VI (28), Cos. VII (27) (Fig. 1 10). 

At this point there is a break in the main sequt rx < of the coinage of Augustus.^ 
Dated issues appear again from 14, with Imp. X, but types referring to the Ludi 



1 C:.HA'. Stulutl.uul. 0T» 197r). 129. Od.iv- 
ian's coinage from c.32 to 27 BC\ mechanically 
assigns issues with Caesar Divi f. to Ixfore 
Actium, issues with Imp. Caesar to after. 



2 Aujjustus liirnsrif prtxHiiccd three small issues in 
the cast, P.Carisius as his legatm pro praetore an 
issue in Spain. 
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1 10 Thr early issues of Augustus 

Aureus of Octavian, RIC 268: 

Head of Octavian r. /Victory standing facing on globe; on either side, IMP ClAESAR 

Gu/.man Collection 

Denarius of Octavian, RIC 266: 

Head of Octavian r./IMP.CAESAR on architrave of temple BM cast 

Aureus of Augustus. RIC. 211 : 

Head of Augustus r.; around, CAKSAR COSA'II.CIVIBWS.SKRVA I KIS/ Kagle on 
oak-wreath; alx^ve, AVXJX'STVS; below, S (' Morcom Collection 



Saeculares presumably belong in 17. types referring to the recovery from Parihia of 
the standards lost at the battle of Carrhac presumably belong in 19. It would in iheor\' 
be possible to fill the years between 27 and 19 with a large group of undated issues, 
traditionally assigned to mints in Spain, but probably struck in Gallia Narbonensis 
or Lugdunensis. But die-links, similarities of legend and type, and stylistic associations 
make it clear that these undated issues also all belong in or after 19 ! Fig. 1 1 1).' 

It seems clear, therefore, that when Augustus handed back the res publka to senate 
and people in 27, he handed back also the right of coiruige, the mark of a sovereign 
power, usurped in 43 and retained thereafter for seventeen revolutionary years. The 
resumption of the right of coinage in 19 formed part of the constitutional settlement 
of that year as described by Dio (liv, 10, 5-6), when Augustus acquired the right 
to sit between the two consuls of the year and to be preceded by twelve lictors and when 
he became a source of law, as were all later emperors after him. 

But Augustus did more than become the central minting authority of the Roman 
world, he aLso completely reorgani.sed the mainstream bronze coinage of Rome. When 
he resumed the production of coinage in 19, his aureus and denarius were of more 
or less the same weight and fineness as they had been earlier.* His bronze coinage 
was a radical innovation. 

As we have seen, the Roman Republic produced no bronze coinage between Sulla 



3 I ovve this point to T.R. V'olk. 



4 H. .Mattinslv. BMC RE I. xliv-xlv; D.R. 
Walker ip.33, n.il), 22. 
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1 1 1 The revival of mainstream coinage under Augustus 

Denarius of Augustus, compare RIC 4'2a: 

Head of Augustus r.; around, CAESAR AVGVSTVS/S.P.Q..R. 

CLA' on shield 

Nordheim Collection 

Denarius of Augustus, RIC 77a: 

Head of Augustus r. ; around, CAESAR AN'GVSTVS/ OB 

CIVIS 

SERVATOS in oak-wreath 

BM cast 

Denarius of Augustus, RIC S2a: 

Head of Augustus r.; around, CAESAR AVGVSTVS/Mars standing 1.; on I., SIGNIS; 
on r., RECEPTIS Morcom Collection 



and Caesar, while a wide variety of standards was in use during the wars of the age 
of revolution. The Augustan reform consisted not only in the adoption of a fixed 
standard, but also in the use of two monetary metals almost entirely new to the Roman 
coinage. Republican bronze coinage had been in principle just that, a mixture of copper 
and tin; in fact, often large quantities of lead were added to the alloy and some pieces 
contained no tin at all. Quality control varied from the low to the non-existent. 

The Augustan bronze coinage, which was introduced between 23 and 19,^ consisted 
of as, semis and quadrans of virtually pure copper, sestertius and clupondius of 
orichalcum. copper and zinc, although one continues for the sake of convenience to 
talk of bronze coinage Fig. 1 12 ). We have already seen orichalcum in use for Roman 
issues, for the issue of Q. Oppius, perhaps produced in Asia Minor in 88 (p.l96j and 
for the issue of C. Clovius, produced for Cae.sar in Italy in 45 fp.243). But it is only 
with Augustus that the metal finds a fixed place in the Roman monetary system.*' 

It has become clear as a result of recent analyses that the idea of using two different 
metals for two different base metal denominations was known at Apamca in Phrygia 



5 A.M. Burnett. AC 1977, 37. The authority to 
roiii in the late Repuhhr and early Empire', 
at 48, with <"arlier bibliopraphy, opts for 23, 
probably rightly. 



6 For a discussion of the i for our purposi-s not 
informativei literary references to the metal see 
M. Michel!, r.7? 1955. 21. Oreichalkon'. 
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1 12 The reformed bronze coinage of Augustus 

Sestertius of T. Qiiini tius Crispinus Sulpicianus, RIC. 328: 

Oak-wreath between two laurel-branches; above, OB: within, CIV'IS; below, 
SERVATOS/ T.QVINCTIVS.CRISPINVS.SVLPIC.m \ IR.A.A.A.F.F around S.C 

Oxford 

Dupondius of C. Asinius Callus, RIC 372: 
AVGVSTVS 
TRIBVNIC 

POTKSr within laurel-wieath/C.ASINIVS.GALLVS.IIIA'IR.A.A.A.F.K around S.C 

BM 

As of C. Cassius CeU r. RIC 376: 

Head of Augustus r.; around. CAr.SAR. AX'C A'STX'S.TRIBVNIC.POTEST/ 

C.CASSIVS.CELER.IIIA'IR.A.A.A.1 .1 around S.C BM cast 

Quadrans of Pulcher. Taurus and Regulus: 

P\'LC:nER.TA\RVS.REGVLVS around clasped hands with caduceus/III.V'IR. 

A.A.A.F.F around S.C B.M 



Cc 
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in the generation between Sulla and Caesar and that the idea was taken over for the 

rastcrn coinage of Augustus with the legend CA produced for .Vsia Minor and Syria 
after 29 i p.266 i: presumably the mint of Rome borrowed the idea from this coinage; 
it had also already been used lor the coinage of P. Carisius in Spain i p.264 i.' 

Very little else is clear. I'he new copper asses of Augustus weighed about half an 
ounce and it seems to me most elegant to suppose that the weight was adopted because 
it was prescribed by the last law to pronounce on the weight of the as, the Lex Papiria 
(p.l8:Vh rather than for any more complicated reason.^ The wciirhts of the sestertius 
and the dupondius, the former attested as being an ounce MUR I, 234, 9 , tlic latter 
close to that of the as, no doubt followed siniplv from the intrinsic value ol Oricluiicum 
as (omparcd willi loppcr. All elements ol the new system were no doubt to a certain 
extent fiduciary and Augustus was no doubt able to ettecl some savings by making 
payments in oiichakum rather than in silver sestertii. 

But this aspect of the reform should not be exaggerated ; for silver sestertii had never 
been pr(iduced in more than minute quantities. Indeed, it seems to me likely that the 
metal value and the face \ aluc of the \ arious denominations f)f the base metal coinage 
of Augustus were lairlv i losr. I'nr it is noticeable that when forgeries of Imperial bronze 
issues were produced the\ were subslaiuially lighter and baser than the genuine article 
and were produced outside Italy; this suggests that little profit was to be made from, 
for instance, sestertii of full weight and purity and that it was necessary to pass poor- 
quality pieces in areas unfamiliar with Roman coinage. I attach greater weight to 
this argument than to the fact that the ratio of gold to orichalcum in Diocletian's 
Prices Rdict is 1:720. thai implied by the coinage of Augustus 1 :320. I see no reason 
to suppo.se with .\..\I. Burnett in.7 that a metal whi< h the literary sources of the turn 
of the eras imply to be of great value should still have been so valuable three centuries 
later. 

More striking at first sight is the fact that whereas the ratio of silver to bronze within 
the coinage after the adoption of the uncial weight standard was 1:110 (p. 145), the 
ratio of silver to copper implied by the Augustan denarius and as was 1:35. But, as 

we have seen, the Rcpulilic.ni bronze coinage was of appalling quality, whereas the 
Augustan as w as of pure copper, more diflicult and e\p("nsi\ e to produc e. 

Clearly, Roman struck bionze wa.s always to a ceriani extent fiduciary, though this 
did not prevent its being hoarded. But I do not think that this factor was an important 
element in the Augustan reform, which was motivated rather by the correct belief 
that the bronze coinage could not be left in the state in which Augustus found it. 

The impression that .Augustus was principally concerned with a reform of the 
coinage is strengthened l)v a probable further measure of .\ugustus contemporary with 
the intrf)duction oi his new base metal denominations. .\t that moment, ihc dominant 
element in the bronze currency of Rome was still formed by a.sses struck in the first 

7 P.T. Craddock et al. (p.l96, n.3). 8 Contra E. Lo Casdo, JUS 1961, 76, 'State and 

coinage*, at 82, ii.50. 
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half of the second century, eloquent testimony of the volume of production in that 
period. These asses were about twice as heavy (though not twice as valuable) as an 
Augustan as and bore on the obverse the double head of Janus rather than the single 

head of Augustus. Large numbers were halved ; usuallv down the Hne between the 
two laces of Janus when Aui^usius introduced his new asses and there is little doubt 
thai they were being revalued as dupondii.'* VVc cannot tell whether this was done 
officially. I should guess that it was and that Augustus was aware of the conditions 
which needed to be fulfilled for his new asses and associated denominations to fit into 
the existing pattern of monetary circulation. 

Aside effect of this Augustan reform of the bronze coinage, which revalued existing 
asses as ( distinctly fiducian,- 1 dupondii, was thus to increase the stock of bronze coinage 
in circulation. This was f|uantitati\ elv a much more important phenomenon than 
the occasional halving oi an Augustan as to produce two semisses, or of a semis to 
produce two quadrantes, though both did occur."* Within a few years, however, even 
the doubled stock of Republican asses paled into insignificance compared with the 
growing volume of new Augustan asses. 

I have spoken of Augustus as concentrating minting authority in his own hands 
and as reforming the bronze coinage, for that is what I belie\e hapjiened. It must 
be observed, however, that alongside the production of a precious metal coinage, 
initially in Narbonensis or Lugdunensis and eventually at Lugdunum (Strabo iv, 3, 
2 (192)), and a base metal coins^e at Lugdunum, the office of moneyer was revived 
at Rome to produce some precious metal coinage and, above all, the new base metal 
coinage of Augustus discussed above; hence the possibility of dating it before the 

constitutional settlement of 19. 

More i^Icr('^Iing is ihc iact ihat ihc new base metal coinage ol Augustus bore the 
letters S.C Ihis might ai lirst sight be taken to imply that ihey were produced by 
the senate, but the ccMrect reading of the legend was in my view seen by Aase Bay 
in 1972: since the base metal denominations of Augustus were in effect new, since 
they had never had this metal composition before, their iniruduction in Italy .Augustus 
could do what he liked in the provinces he governed: had to be .luihorised; the same 
would ha\ e been true for the precious metal coinage if this had been reformed. The 
authorisation was proniulgaled in the senate, though not ol course on its initiative, 
and tlie fact thai the new denominations were thus authorised was embodied in their 
typology." (The absence of S.C on a tiny nimiber of asses which have the head of 



9 T.V. Buttrey, AJA 1972, 31, Halved coins*. 
For the roervatioiM expressed by H. Chantraine 
in .Novaesium VIII (Berlin, 1982), see JAS 1985 
(forthcoming). 
10 E. RipoU, JViimtiiini 120-31, 1973-74, 75, 'Las 
monrdas partidas proccdentcs dc las excava- 
cioncs de Emporion'; D. Nash ^p.l7I, n.22), 
25-6, has not understood the force of Buttrey*s 
arguments. 



II A. Bay, JRS 1972, 111, The letters S.C on 
Augustan bronze coinage*; T. Lddig, JJfG 

I98I 82. 55. 'S.C auf k;us. r/< itli( h.-n 
Bronzcmiinzcn", with iiiti-rM iiint^ biblioijraphy 
(add A.M. Burnett n.fj . produces the truly 
amazing the(u\ ili.it tlir liHeni S.C. wctv 
intended to draw aiieniioii lo the endorsement 
by the senate of the legitimacy of imperial rule. 
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1 13 The cistophori of Augustus 

Cistophoric tctradrac hm of Augustus. RIC Ml : 

Ih-ad of Augustus r.; below, IMP.CAKSAR/Capricorn r.; below, AVGV'STVS; all in 

laurel-wreath Oxford 
Cistophoric tctradrachm of Augustus, RIC 507 : 

Head of Augustus r.; Im-Iow. IMP.IX.TR.POA'/Round temple; on eitlier side. 

MARI VLIO Oxford 



Numa instead cannot be pressed; they are on a variety of other grounds anomalous, 
even ifgenuine.) There is no cause for surprise in the fact that Augustus chose to work 
through senate rather than people; it may indeed be that when Festus :468 I/l records 
that the sextantal weight standard was introduced by the senate he does so because 
his source, V'errius Flaccus, has erroneously reirojected an Augustan innovation. 
(There is nothing to be made of the bizarre story in Dio Ix, 22, 3.) The countermark 
S.C on bronze of Tarraco in Spain may be a local reaction to the impression made 
by the Augustan reform. 

Augustan measures relating to the mainstream coinage, however, are only part of 
the story; the period also saw a variety of provisions relating to provincial and local 
coinages. 

As we have .seen on a number of occasions, the Republic had both perpetuated 
existing coinages to serve as the coinages of newly acquired provinces and had also 
created coinages ex novo. The cistophoric coinage of the province of A.sia was simply 
continued by .\ugustus, who struck a number of substantial issues to circulate beside 
those of Antony and his predecessors. Obviously, Augustus* principal intention was 
to provide the monetary wlu-rewilhal to run the administration of the provint c Pig. 
1 13). At .Antioch, tctradrachm i.ssucs of Augustus with the types of Philip Philadelphus 
followed tho.se of .Antony and (Cleopatra; they were struck for the last time in 17/16; 
in 5 there appeared tetradrachms with the portrait of Augustus ( Fig. I I4i.''' 

12 C1..\I. Kraay, R.\ I9t>.5, .')8, The early imperial 
tclradrachins of .Syria'. 
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1 14 The coinage of Syria 

Tetradrachm of Augustus of Aiuiorh: 

LaurraU" head of Augustus r. ; around, KAIZAPOZ ZEBAZTOY; brad and rcrl border/ 
Tyt hr of Antioch seated r. holding palni-braiu h ; at her leei, Oronles swiinming; 
before, two monograins; around. ETOYI GK NIKHZ Year 29 = 3/2 BC) Glasgow 
Bronze of Augustus of Antioch : 

Laureate head of Augustus r.; around, KAIIAPI ZEBAZTQ APXIEPEI/ Crown 
enclosing APXIE 
PATIKON 
ANTIO 
XEIZ 

ZK (Year 27 = 5/4 BC) BM cast 



1 1 5 The coinage of Egypt 

Bronze of Cleopatra: 

Head of Cleopatra r./Eagle on thunderbolt 1.; on I., cornueopiae; on r., M; around, 
KAEOnATPfAZ BAZIAIIIAI] BM cast 

Bronze of Augustus: 

Head of Octavian r. ; on either side, 9E0Y YIOY/Ragle on thunderbolt 1.; on 1., 
cornueopiae; on r., O; around. KAIZAPOZ AYTOKPATOPOZ Fitzwilliam, Leake 
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1 16 The mainstream Augustan coinage of Spain 

Denarius of P. Carisius, RIC 

Head of Augustus r. ; around, IMP. CAESAR. AV'GVSTVS/Shield between spear and 
curved sword; around, P.CARISI VS.LKCJ.PRO.FR Sandars Collcciion 

As of P. Carisius, RIC 15a: 

Head of Augustus r.; around, CAESAR.AVG.TRIB.POTEST/P.CARISI VS 

LEG 
AVGVSri 

BM PCR 349 



One substantial province, however, began its sequence of issues produced under 
Roman control witli the age of Augustus, Egypt, where it was not the telradrachm 
coinage of the Ptolemies (sec p. 207 1, but only their bronze coinage which was 
continued; Augustus' pieces with the marks of value 0 and M (80 and 40 units, perhaps 
bronze drachms) arc the direct successors of Cleopatra's similar issues (Fig. 115j. VVc 
have no way of knowing whether the resources that Herod acquired in 24 by melting 
dow-n gold and silver plate ijosephus, AJ xv, 9, 2) were sent to Egypt (to buy com) 
as bullion or were coined first; but they clearly passed into the coffers of the 
administration of Egypt without affecting the coinage of Egypt. Probably, however, 
since Tiberius resumed the production of tetradrachms at Alexandria, their absence 
under Augustus is casual. 

Some of the other provincial bronze coinages of Augustus were on the surface simply 
the coinages of individual cities; but the scale on which they were produced makes 
it clear that they were for the use of the Roman authorities of the entire area. Thus 
the asses struck by P. Carisius at Emerita after 23 were clearly intended to provide 
the administration of Eusitania with currency (Fig. 116). In Gaul, a recent hoard 
suggests that Narbo produced an issue of a.sses, perhaps when Octavian was in Gaul 
in 39. From 28, Ncmausus in Narbonensis produced a gigantic series of bronze coins, 
with the heads of Augustus and Agrippa on the obverse and a crocodile on the reverse; 
these coins were perhaps asses when the issue began, but became dupondii along with 
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1 1 7 The mainstream Augustan coinage of Gaul 

■ Dupondius' of Nrmausus: 
Helmeted bust r.,/NEM 

(X)L in wreath BM cast 

As of Nemausus, RIC 1 59 : 

Heads of Agrippa and Augustus back to back; above, IMP; below, UIV'I.K; on cither 
side. P P/Palm-iree decorated with wreath and cnnodile; on either side, COL NKM 

Glasgow 

As of Vienna: 

Heads of Caesar and Augustus back to back; on 1., DIN'I.IV'LI; above, IMP; below, 
CAESAR; on r., DIVI.F/Prow r.; above, C.I.V BM cast 

As of Lugdunum: 

Heads of Caesar and Augustus back to back; between, palni-branch; on r., 
IMP.CAESAR.DIVI.F; on I.. DI\'I.l\ LI/Prow r.; above, globe and meta: below. 
C:OPIA BM cast 

Sestertius of Augustus, RIC 231a: 

Laureate head of Augustus r.; around, CAKSAR.AN CVS I VS.niVI.F.PATF.R. 
PATRIAE/AItar of Lugdunum; below, ROM.ET.AVG Hall Collection 
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Republican asses with the Augustan reform (p.257). Vienna and Lugdunum also 
produced issues of asses, with Prow reverse. Thcrcaficr, at Lugdunum, two issues of 

quadrantcs. with Bull and Kagle reverses, were followed by an issue of asses of the 
so-calltd Altar scries, tlun l)y the whole range ol dcnuminatiuns from sestertius to 
semis of the same series [Vig. 1 17).'* 

The Augustan coinage of Nemausus is particularly interesting, since it marks the 
final replacement of the coinage of Massalia by a coinage on the Roman model. The 
Volcae Arecomici had struck siK t r around 100 and had also in the early first century 
struck bronze with the legend N'AMASA 1"; they then perhaps struck no coinage for 
the generation during which Massalia enjoyed the revenues in their territory attributed 
to her in 77 p. 165:. From 49 onwards, they struck (oiiis whic h arc proh.il)l\ ^misses 
with Standing figure reverse and the legends VOLCAE/ AREC and coins which arc 
probably quadrantes with Kagle reverse and the legends AR/VOLC; semisses, clearly 
identified, and quadrantes, with NEM.COL, followed fit>m 44, accompanied by 
small silver coins which are probably dupondii. There is a precisely parallel group 
of i.ssues from Cabellio, sestertius and dupondius in silver, cpiadrans in bronze. 
Ahhough the predilection lor small silver no doubt derives from the numismatic 
practice ol Massalia. the issues which immediately precede the .Augustus and Agrippa 
asses are in fact an important step towards the Romanisation of the coinage of 
NarbonensisJ* 

In addition, there are two major coinages which are certainly eastern, one normally 
with C.A as the reverse legend, one ncwmally with S.C. as well as a number of related 

i.ssues Kig. 1 18'.'' Ihe former group consisted of a full range of denominations from 
sestertius to semis and was probably struck in Asia during the 2()s the volume ol hnd 
evidence is inadequate to suggest a more diverse origin); the latter group was struck 
at Andoch in Syria rather later. It is likely that the first group was evoked at any 
rate in part by the operations undertaken against Armenia and Parthia which led 
up to the setdement of 19; the most interesting feature of the group is that it used 
different metals, oricfaalcum and bronze, for different denominations, thus anticipating 
the reform of .Augustus at the mint of Rome (p.2')7 ). 

Antioch had produced bron/e down to 23/22 and tetradrachms intermitteiuly down 
to 17/16 (p.262) ; thereafter there was a gap until the revival of bronze in two diHerent 



13 For the asses probably ofNarbo, see M. Grant, 

I'l l A. pi. '1. 10 11 I i>\vc mv inlorniaiioii on 
the huard luJ.-C.M. Richard) ; fur the issues of 
Nemausus, see CM. Kraay, 1955, 75, *The 
chronoloEjv r>f tlic coiiiaiic of Ct)Ioiiia 
Nemausus ; J. -B. Giard, SM 1971, 68, "Nimes 
sous Augusie'; id., Etdt AnHqiu dr .\'tnus 
1971 72. 47. 'I.t' numnayaiiiie antique cic 
Nimcs '; for ihcir metal content, J'«urn.CAcm.6oc. 
1852. 222 (leaded bronze). 



14 H. WiUen, ^fJ^ 34, 1902, 79, 'Die MQnzen der 

rornisclicn Kolonien I.ugdunum. Vienna, 
CabcUio und Nemausus'; G. Gcntric, Les 
mimnaies dt B^hu [Vtuiditse) (Gaveirac, 

1981 . 

13 A..\l. Burnett (n.Sy, 46 8; CJ. Howgego, -VC 
1982, I, 'Ooinage and military finance: the 
imj>cria1 hron/c coinage of the Augustan rast .' 
The details ol the dating and attribution ol^ 
these issues remain obscure. 
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1 18 The casii-rn bron/c coinages of Augustus 

Dupondius with C.A, RIC 502 : 

Head of Augustus r. ; Ijchind, A\'(j\'S lA S/C^.A in rostral i rovvn Fk-rliii 
Unit with S.d RIC52S: 

Laureate head of Augustus r.; around, IMP.A\'CI\'ST.'rR.PO'r/S.C in laurel-wreath 

Fitzwilliam 



series, as well as some teiradrachms. under the governorship ol" P. Qiiinctilius Varus 
in 6-4. The S.C group of bronze issues begins in the same period, with a second issue 
in AD 4 5; countermarks show that the group circulated in a military context and 
military needs in relation to Armenia and Parthia should again be regarded as 
providing the explanation. In general, the level of central concern with the provision 
of bronze coinage for the eastern provinces emerges from the fact that e\en Cyprus 
(p. 206; had occasional issues of bronze with I-alin legend between 26 and .\D I i.S.W^ 
(Oxf.) 726 32). 

The coinage of the Roman world naturally consisted also of elements other than 
issues produced directly under Roman authority, though only the states on the fringe 
of the Roman world produced silver in any volume. We have already had occasion 
to look at the Roman-style silver coinage of Lycia ip.245i; under .Augustus, this was 
joined by bronze issues which arc clearly sestertii and dupondii."' Elsewhere in Ajiia 
Minor, the kingdom of .Armenia continued at least under .Artava.sdes III :.\D 2 10; 
to produce drachms; Aniynlas of Galalia (36 25 1 also struck tetradrachms, though 
at Side rather than in Galatia proper (Fig. 119). (His gold coins are forgeries.) 
C^appadocia struck an exten.sive coinage for as long as it remained independent, which 
was indeed perpetuated under Roman authority to serve the ends of the Roman 
administration of the area when Cappadocia came under direct Roman rule in AD 
17, with the death of .Archelaus (Fig. 120). Further east, the Nabaiaeans maintained 

16 H. Troxdl (p.246, ii.9), 186. 
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1 19 The coinages of the kings 

'IVlradraihm of Amyntas of Galatia: 

Helmeted head of Athena r. ; behind, monogram/N'ictory I. holding st epiir lied with 
fillet; between sceptre and fillet, IB; above, BAZIAEfiZ; below, AMYNTOPOZ 

Loi kcr Lainpson 262 

Denarius ofjuba 11: 

Diademed head r.; before, REX.IVBA/Head of Africa r. Paris 
Quinarius ofjuba II : 

Diademed head r./Boar r. ; above, star Paris, de Luynes 



a continuous coinage of ever more debased 'denarii' in the early Kmpire, from the 
reign of Obodas II or III (30 9) onwards; the issues of his successor, Aretas IV, were 
very large indeed (Fig. 121). The picture is completed by the Greek-style coinage 
of Thrace (p.236i, and in the far west by the Roman-style coinage of Mauretania 
(compare p. 249).'" 

In none of the cases so far mentioned should it be supposed that Roman permission 
was necessary for coinage to be produced. It would have been theoretically possible 
for Rome to insist on authorising the production of coinage in areas under her direct 
control, though there is no evidence that she did so systematically.'" But the Romans 
po.s.ses.sed no juridical concept f)f a clicMil stale, whi<"h is an <'ntirrly modern invention; 
hence they could not even have thought of whether or not such a category possessed 



17 O. Morkholm, .VC 1979, 242. 'The Cappa- 
dorians airain'; Y. Meshorrr, .\'ahataean Coins 
Jcru.salcni, 1971: i opaque I; A. .N'egcv, 
Palestine lixphralion Quarterly 1982, 119, 
'Numismatics and N'abataeaii chronologv ' : D. 
Salzmann, MDAI\t\ 1974, 174, /.ur 
Miinzpragung dcr maurctanischen Kcinige'. 

18 The fact lhal |HTmi.vsiou lo strike was only 
occasionally advertised surely implies that it 
was not normally necessary: Corduba, Ebura, 



Emerita, Italica and Traducta \S,\'R (Oxf.) 
1037, I04O. 10.50, 1060. 1067;; note also 
PERM.SIL at Berytus i M.Grant, hi I A, 260; 
the legend on the coin discu.s,sed at 127-8 
divides SII.ANVS.P and then AVGi; 
PKRM.L-VOIA SI PR()C;()S in Africa ibid., 
232); compare, e.g., C!l. x, 5393, for a flamfn 
dill Augusti appointed ex auctorilate Ti. Caesaris 
Au^usli tt permiisu eitts. 
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120 I'he coinage of Roman Cappadocia 

Drachm of Tiberius: 

Laureate head of Tiberius r.; around. [TIBEPIIOI KAIIAP IEBAIT(0Z1/Siatue of 
Fmperor on Mount Argaeus; around, 0EOY lEBAITOY YIOS S^'G (Cam.) 5425 






121 rhc coinage of the Nabataeans 

Denarius: 

Laureate bust r. /Standing figure 
Quinarius: 
Jugate busts r./Lyrc in wreath 



BM cast 
BM cast 



the right of coinage. What modern scholars call client stales were in (del territory 
controlled without being ruled directly, like free cities within provinces. .As far as 
these arc concerned, it is very hard in the first and second centuries AD to see any 
difference between the coinage of a provincial capital like Ephesus or a free city like 
Aphrodisias. 

The rea.sons, therefore, why statelets like Olba or states like Commagene or the 
Ituraean principalities, between Syria and Judaea, struck only bronze are to be sought 
in llie local inoiietary iraditiotis of ilu- areas toiiecTned. This is jjarticiilarly clear 
in the case of Judaea, where Herod simply picked up the practice of the Maccabees 
from Alexander Jannaeus onwards when he was given his kingdom in 37.'^ 

19 G.M. .StafTeri, Im monelazione di Olba (Lugano, 
1978; ; Y. Nleshorer. Ancirnl Jrwish Coinagf 
(New York, I982j ichaotici. 
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The fact that non-Roman silver coinages gradually died out in the Roman world 
is then to be attributed, as we have already had occasion to remark on a number of 
specific occ asions, to the end of the fiscal independence of coinnuniitics within that 
world, i'he survival ol city coinages in bronze in the hrsl two centuries AD may be 
explained in terms of civic pride, the desire to fill a perceived need and the wish to 
profit from supplying small change for local use. By the time of the Jewish revolt 
of AD 66 74, it was as a matter of fact true that most communities within die Roman 
world struck only bronze the silver issues even of Tyre, for instance, die out in this 
period and the silver coinage of the revolt was a deliberate act of defiance. 

The absent c (jf an) attempt by Rome to regulate the actual |)rodut tion of coinage 
by communitic-s in the Roman world does not mean that Rome was not concerned with 
such coinage. Steps to ensure that local systems of reckoning and local coinages were 
compatible with Roman usage accompanied the Augustan organisation of provincial 
censuses; such action was naturally more necessary in the east than in the west, where 
the spread of Roman rule had already been accompanied by the spread of Roman 
monetary usage. As a result the < oiiuigc of one c ity could circulate in another, though 
this does not seem to ha\ c hap[)cn( (l to ariv great < xteni.'-'" 

Thus the early Imperial in.scriplions recording tin- arrangements for the eighl-obol 
eisphora at Messene assess the various properties subject to the tax in talents and so 
on, but the amount actually due, presumably eventually to Rome, is expressed in 
denarii, though obols and chalkoi are still used as fractions of the denarius.^' 

Similarly, in Thessaly, there seems to have been early in the reign of Augustus a 
diorthoma laying down that the manumission tax of I.") slaters was to be recorded as 
denarii; the shift is most clearly attested in IG ix, 2, 413b, lines 52 61 ^compare 
Imes 84-91; BCH 1975, 120, no.l. Unes 7-«; PrakHka 1972 (1974), 47, lines 12-13). 
Mention of the diorthoma is rare and haphazard, but it is perhaps to be dated 
immediately after Actium;^^ there is no evidence that it concerned itself with the 
production of coinage. A curiosity is represented by the two inscriptions which use 
the term tropaikon = victoriatus to refer to the half denarius. '' 

It is in any case clearly importani foi the spread ol the Rt>tnaii tk iiominational s\ stem 
that it was actually used belbre and ciuring the reign of Augustus for the production 
of issues of coinage outside Italy (for Lycia and Syria, see pp.267 and 266). Thus, 



20 Note that thusc posthumous Lysiinachl oT 
Byzantium which passed through Roman 
hand.s after Thrace hecarne a province were 
countcrmarked, H. Scx riij, Essays S. Robinson 
(Oxford, 1968}, 183, ' Moniiaics dc Byzance\ 
at 199. D.C. Braund, Rome and the Fritndfy King 
(London, 1964), 123, over-reacts against Th. 
Mommscn. 

For provincial censuses, see P.A. Brunt, JRS 
1981. 161. 



'2\ /' \ , 1, 1432-3, compare 1434 (properties of 
Romans assessed in denarii!; A. VVilhelm, 
JOAI 1914. 1. -Urkundcn au.s .\Ies.sene'; M.N. 
Tod, ABSA 1926-27, 151, republishes IG v, 
1432. Sec A. Giovannini, 1 15 22, for the date. 

22 H. Kramoliseh, Die Stralegen des thessaiisclun 
liuiuU^ Bunn. 1978), 18 \9, 124 ^. 

23 B. HcUy, 9 Congjium.^ 165, 'Deux attestatimis 
du ' victoriat ' dans lea listea d'aflranchitaements 
de Thessalie'. 
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the so-called Fleet bronze, struck in the east for Antony, was marked A for the sestertius 

and so on p.2")4 ; the c oins of the Ilviri ol' Corinth of 42 or 41 were rouniermarked 
with A, S or '.' to make their \alues, as. semis or cjuadrans. explirit. The Augustan 
and I iberian issues of Cyrcnc were clearly Roman in denominational structure (sec 
p. 253): 

Scato dupondius to quadrans 
Capito dupondius and as 
Palicanus dupondius and as 
Tiberius dupondius to semu 

In llie west, Leptis in Africa :p.247 i, whi( h struck only under Aumislus, at the 
beginning and end of the reign, used a notation similar to that of the Fleet bronze 
of Antony.'^ In Sicily, issues of bronze under Augustus and Tiberius consist of 
dupondii, asses, etc.» not of local denominations. 

It appears, however, that at any rate in some areas, a decisive step was taken in 
the conrsc of the n-ii^n f)f Tiberius. Tin- Palmyra customs tariflT records that an edict 
of (ierrnanit us. in the east irom AD IB to 19, insisted on calc ulation ac t ordiiitr to 
the oisarion Ilaiikon;-^ the coinages of Herod Antipas and Philip iccni lo have been 
adjusted to the R<Hnan modd in about AD 20;^^ production of the tetradrachm started 
up again in Egypt in AD 20.^' Dio Hi, 30, 9 should thus be taken not as recommending 
the baiming of local coinages, but as insisting on their compatibility with Roman 
coinage, as also on tht compatibility of local weights and measures with Roman.^" 

There remains the [m()1)1( iii of wh\ local coinat^e nearlv diet! in the cast under 
Tiberius or Claius and did die in ihc west. In Spain under Augustus, there were prolific 
ciiy issues; local coinage, which had largely conic to an end in the time of Scriorius 
(p.213), took on a new lease of life, vidth over twenty mints active under Augustus (Fig. 
122, Map 33). But there are, with one possible excepdon, no western local coinages 



24 D. MacDowall, MC 1962, 113, 'Countermarb 
of early inipi iial Corinth". ;)i 11.") 18; M. 
Amandry, HM 1983, II, 'Lc monnayagc de 
Leptis MiiMH''. 

25 .J.F. Matthews, 7^'' fortluomiiiK : ii<n<- 
that the cxlkt of Sex. Sotidius biiaixi 
Libusddianus firom Pisidia, of AD 14-20 (S. 

Mitclirll. JRS 1076, I Of, , i , < kons ihr 
rciinijui'.sfmi-ni lor ihv pr<>\iM<»ii ul \\.igg<ms t>r 
mules in asses. Note the- rare drachms of 
Aphnidisiiis and Plarasa with tlu- mark of value 
of the dfiiarius /i.t/(.(.«>w .\pp. lOm. 

26 A. Kindler, LVCJerusaUm, 180, The monetary 
pjaltcrn f>f Jewish roins", at 191 I). Sprrher, 
Jewish QuarUrlj- Review 1966, 273, * Palestinian 
currency systems during the Second Cicmunon* 



wealth', antedates Roman influence on the 

niinauc of llii- .irr.i In nc,ni\ a rrtmirv. 

27 D.R. Walker and C.E. King, in D.R. Walker. 

Metnlogf of Uu Roman Silver dmagf I 
Oxford: B.\R. 1976 . \M). 'Ptolemaic and 
Augustan silver ' ; compare 11, 114. 

28 Compare p. 1 77 (Pompeii) and IGRR iii, 864 for 

tlir banning of local vvcit^his and tTU-asurcs. 
Note J, M. RcMioltls and R. (ioudchikl, Libya 
Aniiqua 2, 1965. 103 = AE 1967, 531 
Vespasian , where < it\ -lands are measured in 
medinin iia. hut their leiii calculated in 
denarii. .Mexancier of .\phn>disias, however, 
observed that dilierent [xopU^ u.sed diRerent 
weights on Aristotle, Top., p.210, 9). 
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122 The Auf^ustan city coinages of Spain 

As of Erravira : 

Laureate head of Augustus r.; around, AVGV'STV'S.DI\'I.F/Bull r. ; above, MVN; 
below, ERCAVR-.A Paris 
As of C'aesaraugusta : 

Laureate head of Augustus r./Plout?hman r. : above and l)efore, CAKSARAV'GVSTA (in 
inonugrani I ; in exergue, 1 L\'I R 

Q,L\ TA r.XLFABI (in monogram) Paris 



later than Gaius;^" in the Pcloponnese, only three pairs of Ilviri struck at Corinth 
iHider Tiberius, one under Gaius; there is no coinage at all at Patras or Sparta between 
Augustus and ('laudius. In northern Greece, Bulhrotum did not strike under Tiberius 
or Gaius. Diurn and ; probably ! Fhessalonica did not strike under Gaius or Claudius, 
Pella did not strike between Augustus and Hadrian."^ On balance I incline to the 
view that the removal of revenues from a number of cities by Tiberius (Suet., Tib. 
49) almost killed off local coinage.*' Claudius on the other hand perhaps took steps 
to organise further the production of coinage in the east. Bronze semi.sses of Corinth 
are countcrmarked SE(mis) in this period, to make their denomination clear; Latin 
tiiulature is used on the civic bronzes of Antioch;'^ after a period of experiment, the 
silver content of the letradrachm coinage of .Alexandria was established ai the level 
at which it remained until the reign of Trajan. " 



29 J.B. Giard, R.\ 1970. 23. 'Le monnayage do 
bronze dr Claude', at 42, n.2, rejeits coinage 
of Ebusus under Claudius, accepted, however, 
by M. Campo, .Vumisma 1976, 159, 'Las 
monedcs dc CIaudi<j I de Ei)usus'. 

30 S. Griinaucr, Die MUnzprdgung drr hikedai- 
monier (Berlin, 1978), 108, with much 
inrormatinn from W. Amandry. 

31 See VI. Grant, ///.l, 203, n. 13; his later 
ihoughLs in yc 1949, 93, 'The decline and fail 



of city coinage in Spain', are fanciful. For the 
link between the acc{uisiiion of revenues and the 
beginning of coinage in the case of Stratonicea- 
Hadrianoupoli.s, see L. Robert. Hell. 1 1 -12, 53, 
'.MTES.AMENOS sur Ics monnaies'. See aLso 
p.252. 

32 A. Dieudonnc, /tV 1927, 1, 'Les monnaies 
grecqucs dc la Svric', at 38. 

33 b.R. Walker and C.E. King (n.27). 
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33 Spain under Augustus 
Based on L. Villaronga (p.87, n.8), 271 



The most dramatic expression, however, on the coinage of the Roman world of the 
unity of that world under Augustus is the flood of issues bearing his portrait; that 
the practice is the result of a growing awareness <^the position of Augustus and not 
of any kind of direction is clear from the fact that the practice gradually becomes 

more common towards the end of Autjustus' rciejn ' Fig. 123 1." 

Polemon 1, ruler of Fontus and of Colchis ;/.3H BC c.H BCi. did not pui Augustus" 
head on his coins at all. His wile and successor, Pythodoris ^<.8 IIC <.AD 33), 
occasionally did. In Armenia, the Imperial head makes an occasional appearance on 
the coins of Tigranes III (r.l2 BC - eS BC). It appears on the coinage of Artavasdes 
III (c.AD ' AD 10). In Olba, the coins of Ajax, son ofTcuccr (f.Al) 1 0 1 I cAD 
14/15 . bear the portrait ol Aui^ustus. Zenodorus. ruler in part ol the Ituraean 

principality (c.36 BC - 20 BCj, put Augustus' head on his coins. Herod, who took 



34 A.M. Burnett and S. Walker, Augusiir^ Lon- 
don: BM, 1981), 23. I owe murh to dis( UNsion 
with M. Thomas, l or the head ot .Augustus 
used as a countermark in the aftermath of 



.\riiiitn, sec S. Grunauer (n.30), 55; R. 

Martini. Rf.V 1^)81. 27. 'C'ontromarra SU una 
moncta di Sinopc' i^al absurd length). 
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123 The portrait issues of Augustus and 'I'iberius in the cities 
As of Hadrumcium: 

Head of Caesar r. ; before, CAESAR/Head of Augustus 1.; before, AV'GV'STVS; behind, 

HADR P.V. Collection 

Bronze of Thessalonica: 

Diademed head of Caesar r./Head oi Augustus r.; around, eEIIAA[ONIKE]QN BM 
Dupondius of (A renaira: 

Faring heads of Augustus and Agrippa; on I., CAESAR. TR. PO T; on r., 

AGRIPPA/SCAIO 

PROCOS in laurel-wreath BM 
Bronze of Corinth : 

Head of Augustus r.; behind, CAESAR; before, CORIN TH/Kaeing busts; between, C.L; 

around, C.S[ERVH.IO.C.I .PRIM().]M.ANTOM().HIPPARCHO.II VIR Boston 
Bron/.e of Ninica, H. Seyrig, R.\ 1969, 49: 

Head of Augustus r, ; around, PRINC'EPS.FEEIX/Two oxen ploughing I.; above, 

COLONI.^.I\'L; below, V'E and PET (in monogram) with IIA'IR Levante Collection 
Bron/e of Olba: 

Laureate head of Tiberius r.; around, lEBArTOI lEBAFFOY KAIIAP/ Thunderbolt; 
above, APXIEPEQI 

AIANTOZ; below. TEYKPOY 
TOnAPXOY 
Eni AIOAQ: on r.. ET 

E (Year 5 = AD 14/15) BM cast 
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over this principality in 20 BC, discontinued the practice and kept his coinage strictly 
aniconic. Of his sons (who ruled from 4 BC onw ards), Philip, tetrarch in part of the 
Ituraean principality, pm the jugate heads i»l Augustus and l.ivia onio his coinage 
in AD 5/6. In Thrace, the jjiadit e slaried with Rhoemetalces 1 (c.li BC AD 12) 
and was continued by hi.s successors. 

In parallel, portraits of others than members of the Imperial family are common 
early in the reign of Augustus, a natural consequence of the striking of portrait coins 
by and under the auspices of the various contenders for power in the Civil Wars. But, 
gradually, portraits come to be used only for relatives or ver\- close associates of the 
princeps and even the hitter category disappears under Tiberius.'' 

The spread oi the use of Roman nioiuiary terms and the creation of coinages 
compatible with Roman money were obviously slow processes. As far as the use of 
Roman coinage itsdf is concerned, we have seen its arrival in Spain, Africa, 
NarboiKnsis, the Dalmatian coast, Greece during the Republic, in some parts of the 
cast in the age of revolution. 

In (Ivrenaica, it is the ago or.Xugnstus that sees the arri\ al ol Roman coinage for 
local issues oti tiie Roinati tTiodei see p.2.53 t. The exiguous iniinher ol lour Re])ubhcan 
denarii in a lot oi coins from the whole area makes il clear that they only arrived ai 
the banning of the Empire,^ an inference borne out by the total absence of 
Republican hoards. Augustan bronze is similarly the earliest Roman bronze from Sidi 
Krebish (Euhesperides).'' Interestingly, the Augustan practice of halving coins arrived 

at the same tilTIC.'" 

.\s far as (JaUia I.iigdimensis and (iallia Heli^ira are concerned, I doubt the argument 
of D. Nash that Roman (oinage onl\ penetrated in ilie ar«-a of the Roman armv 
camps.'"' It is true that native bron/e is still dominant in linds in areas distant from 
these camps; but we are now in a period where the pax Augusta is responsible for the 
relative absence of gold or silver hoards to (ill out the picture (App. 56). Here, as 
elsewhere, I suspect that the monetary system was fundamentally Roman, with a 
Roman denominational structure and actual high-\alue Roman ( <Hns circulating 
alongside low-value local coins. \or will it do lo see the production ol imitations of 
Roman btonze coins as evidence ol Celiit i tHitmuit} ; lor they occur in precisely the 
areas where the actual penetration of Roman bronze coins was most intensive. 

Meanwhile, one of the earliest concerns of Augustus had been to complete the 
conquest of Spain, including the rich gold-producing area of the north-west. Despite 



35 There U no reason to hypothesise with M. 

Cr.ini. I'l TA. 229, a formal right of coinage 
tor amici pnnctpis. 

36 Ji/C 1M4, 105. 

37 Sidi Krebish I i London, 1975), 230: JTAW (Oxf.) 
696, 7t)4 (2), 802, 805 i2). 

38 T.V. Butiwy (p.253, n.l7), 30. 



39 D. Nash (p. 1 7 1 , n.22), 23. The argument is even 
harder to maintain if K. Winlittiian. Hilinium 
1977, i05, 'Military arrangements in early 
Roman Gaul*, U right to hold that for the first 

dc( adcs of llic Roman <k ciipation many troops 
were based in nalivc sjciilcniinls. 
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the long history of the Roman presence in Spain and despite the level of Roman 
military activity under Augustus, in Spain as in Gaul, the riinl ning mediutn was 

in part Roman and in part local. Alongside Roman aurei and denarii, much of the 
bionze in use was ( it\ brDtr/e: an Augustan Imartl Irom Ablit.is (onlains jjieres of 
Bilbilis, Caesaraugusia, Calagurris, Celsa (Colunia Ixpidaj, Osca and i uria.so. 

The last great area of the west which remained to be assimilated in the early Empire 
was that of the Alps and the plains extending north to the Danube frontier. A number 

of the major Alpine passes had of course been frequented from very early times, not 
simply by the local tribes, but by travellers from further afield. This emerges for 
instance from the coins left as offerings at the top of the (Jreat St Bernard: it is easier 
to suppose that the Roman R("|nihlican coins, for instance, were left by travellers 
from Central Italy than that they circulated in the valleys on either side of the pass.^' 
The Augustan conquest of the Alps took place in two stages/' The area had only 
begun to become important to Rome when Caesar reached die Rhine, for it then lay 
between two areas under Roman control; the territory of the Hclvetii was already 
under Roman rule b\ die death of Caesar, a rule reinforced by the foundation of 
colonies at Nyon aii<l Angst. The conquest of the Salassi in the X'al dWosta in 25 
removed the last baiiiri to Rotnan iihu cinenl lielween Italy antl llu- Rhiiu-. 

The Salassi down to that moment had been a tribe of some power and at an 
advanced stage of state formation.^^ They had initially worked gold mines in the valley, 
whence endless quarreb with their neighbours lower down over the use of the waters 

of the Dora Baltea (Strabo iv. G. 7 205)), until the Romans drove them out and took 
over the mines themsekes;'^ but tliey <<>ntinucd lo sell water to the puhltcant who 
worked the mines and perhaps at this stage took to exacting tolls IVotn travellers using 
the Great St Bernard. 1 hough they produced no coinage themselves, the Salassi 
perhaps used the gold and silver produced north of the Great St Bernard.^ But even 
though we know that the picture given by the literary sources of the extirpation of 
the Salassi is exaggerated, since some were incorporated in the colony of Aosta {ILS 
6753), th( rr is im likelihood that there was any continuity of monctan. usage from 
the period n| uuii [x tulence to the Roman period. The use of coinage will have been 
imported afresh by the praetorian soldiers whom .Augustus settled al .Aosta. 

By way of contrast with the Salassi, the 1 aurini to the south remained loyal to 
Rome in the face of Hannibal in 218 and indeed thereafter. The evidence for Roman 



40 Scr .\pp. .'jfl; no gcrnTal conclusion may be 
drawn from the Greek bronzes, chiefly of 
Corcyra, found in a shrine near Thun, which 

\va.s not on .i imiii- from .ui\ wluTf to anywlicrc 
before the building of the L6tM:hberg railway 
tunnel (B. Kap«sy, SM 1967, 37). 

41 CM. W'rIIs. Thr' (iamnn Pnlu\ of Ans^u^lus 
(Oxibrd, 1972j, chs. 3-4; G. Walscr, Summus 



Potnmus (Wiesbaden, 1984 ; and the impn ssiv e 
woricofB. Ovcrbcck (p.277, n.48) I, 169-83. 

42 A.M. Cavalhiro, in Arehgologia in Vaile f Aosta 

Aosta. 1981i. 63. 

43 Compare Pliny, AH xxxiii, 78 for mints 
aimilariy taken over by the Romans in the 
territory- of the Liburni to ihe east, bevond 
Eporedia; xxxiii, €6 for gold washing in the Po. 

44 A. Pautaaao, 137; App. 59 cited below. 
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penetration and settlement in the Republican period is slim, but it looks as if it followed 
the pattern charactcristir of the \\> \ alley as a whole. *^ 

In anv case, the conquest o! tlie Salassi undoubleclly led to much increased Roman 
use of ihe Great St Bernard and to the progressive Romanisaiion of the territory of 
the Helvetii. The area north of the Great St Bernard had indeed a histmy of the 
production and use of coinage before the arrival of the Romans. One class of imitations 
of the drachms of Massalia, found in profusion on the Great St Bernard and at 
Martigny, was presumably produced in the upper Rhone \ all( \ in the middle of the 
first century ; App. 59 . rnrther north, one group ofthe sfj-called liusliel series olsilver 
quinarii was produced by the HeKctii, who had earlier produt itl t^old coinage, and 
was followed by another issue with the legends NINNO or MAVC, certainly 
post-conquest. One hoard of Roman denarii and Gallic quinarii from Belpberg near 
Bern is now known.^ Here, as in the south of the Rhone valley, the transition Brom 
pre-Roman to Roman coinage was gentle and easy. Vidy developed in the same period 
into a major Roman site; Roman coins appear at La Tene, despite its poverty;*^ the 

scene was set for the conquest ofthe eastern .-Mps. 

The first steps seem to have been taken in 16. when tin- Romans mo\ ed oxer the 
Spluga or one of the neighbouring passes into the upper Rhine valley; Chur was 
fortified now or later and in 15 the eastern Alps as far as the friendly kingdom of 
Noricum were conquered in a single easy campaign. This area of the Alps either side 
of the watershed was inhabited by the Raeti, whose iron-producing centre at Sanzeno 
we have already had occasion to notice (p.79). The Italian part of the territory of 
the Raeti had seen in the third to second centuries the penetration of Roman cast 
coinage and some dreek jiieces p. 83). whii h I sliouKl vcc as the casual lillerinu; north 
of elements of the pay or booty brought to the Po valley alter the Second Punic War 
by settlers there. There is no evidence that the economy ofthe area - where no coinage 
was ever produced - was in any sense monetised before the Augustan conquest. The 
same is even more true of the upper Rhine valley.^ 

The final Roman push, after the conquest in 14 ofthe Alpes Maritimes at the other 
end of the mountain chain, took the legions across the plains north of the .\lps to 
the Danube, the territory ofthe \'indelit i. I nlike the mountainous region further 
south, this area had a substandal coinage in gold and silver before the arrival of the 
Romans, a coinage which reveals the Celtic nature of the population.^' This 



45 T.R. Volk iniorms mc tliat imitations ul the 
bronzes 6t Octavian with DIWS IVLIVS 
were perhaps produced in this area. 

46 D.F. Allen, Germania 1978, 190, 'The coins Irom 
die oppidum of Altenbuig*, at 194 and 198; 
H.-M n Ka.iu! «?.V/? 1980, 15, *l>er 
Schautund voin Bclpbcrg'. 

47 D.F. AUen, Eludes CilHquu 1972-73, 477, 'The 



cuuis luund at La Tine' (also on the end of the 
period of prosperity in the second quarter of 

thr first rcntiir\ . 
48 B. Ovcrbcck, Gesckichu da Alpenrhetntah II 

(Munich, 1973), esp. map 2. 
4<> 1)1" Allen n.46), 194, for the group ofBushel 

cjuinarii struck by the V'indclici. 
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124 The coinage of Noricum 

Tctradrachm of Noricum : 

Horsf r. lj«-{br<' tn-r/Horscman r.; above, monogram; in exergue, SVICCA BM 
Fraction of Noricum: 

Uncertain type/ Cross Oxford 

population had vcr>- lililc contact with the Roman world before the arrival of the 
legions, as is shown by thr limited range of imports at Manching, drstroyrd by other 
Celts just before the arrival of the Romans.^" The Roman conciuest seems to have 
brought coinage to an end and there is no trace of continuity ; Roman coinage indeed 
hardly seems to have penetrated till after the death of Augustus. A curiosity is 
represented by the presence of gold of the Vindelici in the general area of V'ercelli 
and Novara; I should regard the pieces as buried or lost by veterans who shared in 
the conquest of the Vindelici and happened to settle around Vercelli and Novara, 
a process not otherwise attested. '' 

Meanwhile, further east, the kingdom ofNoricum had developed by the first century 
both a complex fiscal structure including the production of coinage on the one hand 
and friendly relations with the Romans on the other hand. The central point of the 
kingdom was the area of the Magdalensberg, where around an earlier hill-fort there 
grew up from .say 75 onwards a city producing and marketing ironware on a large 
.scale and it was no doubt the revenues derived from the export of this iron which 
enabled the kingdom to produce a substantial coinage of large and small silver between 
say 75 and Augustus (Fig. 124)." Several hoards of Roman silver come from the area 



50 W'.E. Stockli, Die Crob- und Imffortkeramik ion 
Manching (Wiesbaden, 1979 1. 

51 A. Pauia-w), RIM 197.5, 99, 'Sui ritrovamcnii di 
slatrri vindelici del Vercellesc', describes the 
phenomenon, which includes one piece from 
Aosta and one from near Brescia; compare C. 
Robert, R,\' 1860, 203, for coins of the Eravisci 
p. 236 1 from near Mortara. 

52 G. Ficcottini and H. V'cttcrs, Fukrer durch die 



Ausgrahungen auf dem Magdalensberg 1 Klagen- 
furt, 1978). " 
53 R. Gobi, Typologie und Chronologie dtr keltischen 
MUnzpragung in .S'oricum [Vienna, 1973); P. 
Kos, Keltische Miin^en Sloweniens {Ljubljana, 
1977); Situltt 20-1, 1981, 394, Die Rolle der 
norischcn Silbcrmiinzen'. The names on the 
coinage should be regarded as those of 
moncyers, not merchants. 
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round the Magdalensberg and indeed also a number of nuxed hoards (App. 60). The 

transition from pre-Roman to Roman monetary usages was as painless as the 
absorption of the Noriraii kingdom into ihc Roman i-inpite. presumably in 16/15. 
It comes as no surprise to (md the Roman pound eurl) in use near Salzburg.^'* 

What then were the meehanisms by which a monetary economy like that of Roman 
Italy was eventually spread to this and other areas of the Roman empire? First and 
foremost, at any rate ibr certain areas, the Roman legions, paid in coin and with 
enormous spending power in relation to the areas where they were stationed; they 
bought from and 'married' into these areas, bringing with them the monetary usages 
to \\ hi( h they were accustomed. SccondK, Uir imposition of taxes in money, with tlie 
cons( (|ut*nt nercssitv, to which Keith Hojtkui.s has drawn attention, to export a snrphis 
lor cash m order to acquire the wherewulial 10 pay tiie taxes. Finally, the desire of 
local aristocracies, particularly in the west, to share in the government of the empire; 
to do this they needed cash to spend in Rome and I do not doubt that this need led 
to the conversion of the traditional obligations of their dependants in kind to 'rents' 
in cash. '"' The result of all these factors was an empire that for the next two and a 
half centuries possessed a monetary unity which covered almost the entire Mediter- 
ranean world. 



54 G. Alfody, .yoricum Lotidun. I974i. chs. 1 .*), 
for a general account, though with an altogether 
fantastic view or the character oT Roman 

ronimiTcial activiu : V. Mo<islritner, Germania 
1979, 1 = Die ktlun in XlitUlaaopa (Salzburg, 
1980), no. 45, for the weight: 295.15 gm., 
xtmewhat worn. 



5.'> JRS 1980. 101, - Taxes and trade in the Roman 
Empire' ; compare E.R. Crci^rrn, in I.M. Lewis 
(ed.), History and Social Anlhropoh^ (London, 
, ' riic ihiinirinii role nf tlic House 

oi Argyic ui ilic Scottish Highlands', for 
aristocracies converting traditiooal obligatiant 
into obligations in cash. 
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FINDS 



App. 1 Finds of Greek coins in Etruria in the classical period 

(p.3) 



Two hoards arc allcstcd: 

Voltcrra - IGCH 1875; M. Cristofani Mar- 

telli, in Mon.Etr.y 87; Coin hoards 5, 4. 

' Aiirin! ■ jiicrcs 

The assfi lion by E. Muret and A. Chabouillel, 
Caialogue des mmnaies gauloises dt la BiUiothique 
J^atwnale (Paris, 1889), 9, and A. Sambon. 
p. 12. that a number of F.tru'ican tjold coins 
were found with the Voltcrra hoard seems to 
be without foundation. 

G. Gorini, in Mon.Etr., 136, mentions a 
similar find from Campiglia now in the Museo 
Civico di Livorno; but T.R. Volk informs me 
that the pieces are in fact Phoenician and 
do not constitute a find. 

Pyri,n ICCfl 1905; Coin Unarda 2, 22 

Late fifth-century Sicilian and Athenian siKcr 

The pattern of stra\ linri--, iraHily exi'mplified, 

suggests that the hoard record is misleading in 

its sparsencss: 

Monterime;ioni RRCH 555 

2 lburlh-< ciitury didrachms of Neapolis 

Voltcrra ..\;SV 1972, 60 

2 late fourth-century didrachms of Neapolis 

(Sambon 454 and 462) 



NearOr\ieto .\Sc 1H84, 188 = 340 

1 'drachm' (presumably didrachm) of 
Neapolis 

Ghiusi and Talamone - RAL 1889, 83 

2 tetradrachms of Athens 

X'iiij'.rfiiano, v\re/./o, Pitigliano, Chiusi and 
Mai/al)otto ButUltmo 1881, 261; .V.Sf 1898, 
140; Mun.Atil. 30, 1925, 429; E. Cocchi 
Ercolani, in A. BerselH (ed.), Storia ddla EmUia 

Rnmagna I Bologna, 1975 , 202 
5 t^old staters of Philip II 

I d(iul)i w hether the fraction of Phocaca from 
Chiusi now in Morentc, G.l' . Gatnurrini, Per.di 
Numj Sfrag. 6, 1874, 52; F. Bodenstedt, Die 
FJektronmiinzen von Phokaia und Mylilenr 

Tubingen, 1981), 20, Em.2, Nr. 2, was lost in 
anti(|uity. I do not know on what basis L. 
Hreglia asserts. PddP 1970, 158, n.8, that the 

Auriol" or Phocaea piece in Modena i R. 
Babelon, JraiU II, 1, 323, no.514) was found 
in Etruria 

It is possible that the {xeces of Neapolis form 
part of the phenomenon documented in App. 
18. 
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appendices: finds 



App, 2 Finds of 'ramo sccco' bars (p.3) 



The basic study is thai of F. Panvini Rosaii, 
Emilia Prrrnmatia 6. I!)7() l'.)71 , I.'), 'II 
ripusiiglio di Cajitellrancu Emilia' ,,une must 
go back to Haeberlin, p. 10, for a list of the bars 
wiihoul type: ; for Pontcragnano see AII^' 
197 1 2, S05 (a pitrc ofa bar with ' ramo secco' 
found with lumps of bronze and a cake ingot, 
perhaps also u ith sixth* to fifth-century votive 
oflferings); for Stabiae see Haeberlin, p. 16. 



The r( l<'\.iiil h.ii from Este is pul)li^l;n 1 IjvA. 
t:alU«ari. /{/'/ I'm. (V). The h.ii from 
Grammiciultr is publislud in tiPJ 1900, 276. 
E. Cocchi Et<x>lani, J?/JV 1975, 7, 'Ritrovam- 
rnti di pani di ramt- re introdiK t's i oiifusion 
by treating all types of bronze bar together 
indiscriminately. 

For Gorizia see App. 49. 



App. 3 Hoards in Magna Graecia around 300 (p.25) 

Pegaai - IGCH 1948, 1949, 1952, 1958 (?) Sala Consilina - /GCH 1936 
Gold of Tarentum. .Mctapontum or Locri Metapontum IGCH 1958 

fCCff 1937. 1950. IQof) 8 CaxiAti -JGCH 1946 

Gold of 1 areiiiuni and Macedon IGCH 1932 
Gold oTMacedon and Ptolemy I - IGCH 1955 



App. 4 Hoards in Campania around 300 ( p. 2 7 



Calcs !(;< fl 1938 

Didr.n inns ol CUimae, Neapolis, Hyrina, .\'ola 
and Fistelia 

Hemidrachm of .Neapolis 

Obols of Neapolis, Allifac, Fistelia, Fistelia (?), 

Peripoloi Pitanatai 

Capua IGCH 1941 

Obob of Ncapolb and Fistelia 

Hemiobols of Fistelia 



Frasso Trl«\sin() K^CII 1912; K. Ruttcr, 
(Mmpaman (Joinajfn ^Edinburgh, 1979;, 112, 
n.44 

Didrachins of Cumae, Neapolis, Campani, 

Hyrina 

Campania IGC/I 1920 
Obuls of .\llifai- and Fistelia 



App. 5 Hoards including Gampanian coins in Magna Graecia 

(p.36) 

Hoards including the Mars/Horse's head Oppido Lucano - IGCH 1961 
ROMA.NO issue: Neapolis 

V 1 u N I I) 1 San Gwrgio lomco - A. Burnett, 1977, 

Cumae, .Neapolis, Hyrina, Nola, Fenpoioi mo • u ^ 
nt^ /. •» . *^ 'f'2 With wrong name) 



Pitanatai, Poseidonia 

X alrsio IGCH 19t)(); .l//.\ 1973, 9 

.\lesagiu' IGCH 1971 
Neapolis, Nola, Poseidonia 



Neapolis 

Timtnari A. Burnett, ibid. 

Neapuhs 
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For two Campanian hoards with the 
Mars/Horse's head ROMANO issue« see A. 

Burneu, I.e. 

For ihr Clapiia ho.ird wiih this is.sur see RR(.'// 
550; also, iinportaiuiy, G. Riccio, Catalagu dt 
mUeke uudagiie cmsoiari (Naples, 1855), 
Sf,-.S!if)f). 18611, 2, for the Roma /\'ic lory 
issue. Heaven knows whai else the Ituurd may 
have contained 1962 misleads). 

Compare the similar assenibi.iL;i ol ni.ii< ri.il. 
without Roman, also reported irom C^apua by 
M, Ruggiero, Degli scavi di mlichita mile 
premee di tmafema dfWantm TtgjM S 
Xapoli Naples, 1888), 352 (Cumae, NeapoUs, 
Hyrina, Tarentum). 



Hoards not including Roman coins: 

Lucania about 1953 - ICCH 1966 

Neapolis, Hyrina 

South Italv ICCH I'»fi7 
.N»-apolis, Hyrina. Nola 

Gioia del Colle IGLH 1992 
Neapolis, Hyrina 

Conversano - V. L^Abbate, Norba (Ban, 

1979;, 91 
Neapolis, Nola 

Hoard including much later Roman issues: 
I.urania I860 - /GC^ 1994 

Neapolis 

Note also the didrarhms of Neapolis in the 
Salve hoard i/G'C7/2030j 



App. 6 Hoards including pegasi and Sicilian coins in Italy (p. 36) 

IGCH 1968 Syracuse and pegasi^, 1969 /6'C7/ 1973, 1974 (Pyrrhus only) 
{pegasi), 1972 (Syracuse, Carthage, Pyrrhus 
anAptgad)^ 1967 (Syracuse) (compare App. 7) 



App. 7 Penetration of coinage into the Appennines (p.36) 



iMeaniii 

Oppido Lut ano App. 5) 
Timmari i App. .")) 
Lucania about 1953 (App. 5) 
Lucania 1860 (App. 5) 

Poienza BuHt ttino 1879, 7 (perhaps fourth 
century or earlier) 

Silver of Metapontum, Poseidonia, Sybaris, 
Caulonia, Croton 

Lucania 1957 IGCH 1970 

Silver of Tarentum, Metapontum, Thurium 

Muro I.ucano BnUetlino 1860, 37 
Silver of Tarentum [2), pegasus (1) 



Monte\'erde 1894 - V. Buglione, Monta/mle 
(Mclli, 1929), 29 

42 silver coins of Velia, Fistelia, Croton, 
Metapontum, Thurium, Caulonia, Poseidon* 
ia, Neapolis, Campani, Hyrina, Syracuse, 
•Fistenis' (Fenseris?) 

Samnium 

Benevento - RRCH 22 = IGCH 1985 

Silver of Nra[)olis, Hyrina, Nola, Tarentum, 
Metapontum. W lia. Rome (to 265 BC) 

Morrone l(,CH2(\\l 
Sil\ CI ol \<'apoHs. \'( lia 

Pietrabbondante RRCIJ 24 = IOC J J 1986 
Struck bronze coinage of Neapolis, Nola, 
Aesemia, Aquinum, Cales, Suessa, Teanum, 
Rome 

Cast bronze coinage (to 265 BC) 
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Gildon. RRCH 26 - KSCH 2044 (not 

certaiiil\ .i iioard 

Struck bronze coinage ol" .Neapolis and Arpi 
Cast bronze coinage (to 240 BC) 

Pietrabbondante RRCH 31 
Cast bronze coinage (to 225 BC) 

Note also the site finds from Pietrabbondante, 

Sannio, 1 79; compare also a quadrans probably 
of the Roma/Roma series with symbol from 
Rit ria, R. Garrucci fp.4l, n.20), 19 

Campochiaro Sannio, 197 

Silver ofNeatpdis, Fistelia, Vdia, Rome (note 

also the site finds) 

Carife RRCH 50 = IGCH 2033 

SiKrr of Neapolis, Fistelia, Tarentum, 

Heraclea, 1 huriuni 

Struck bronze coinage of Neapolis, Aquilonia, 

Arpi. Saiapia. Brundisium. Mamertini, Syr- 
acuse, Rome (to Second Punic War) 
Cast bronze coinage 

Iscrnia RRCH 78 = IGCH 2032 

Struck bronze coinage of Arpi (1) and Rome 

(to denarius system! 
Cast bronze coinage 

Fretitani 

Pallano - D. Romanelli, Antica topojjrafia istorica 
del regno di Napoli Naples, 1815 1<» III, 43 
Silver of Neapolis, Hyriiia, Nola, Heraclea, 
Metapontum, Thurium, V'elia, Croton 

Tcmioli RRCH 70 

Cast and struck bronze coinage of Rome 
Piece of Oval series of cast bronze ccnnage 



Morn 

Lecce n( i Marsi IGCH 1988 
Silver ol Neapolis 

Note also an as of the heavy ApoHo/Apollo 
series from Anversa degli Abruzzi, Haeberlin, 
p.83, no.20 

Morino - RRCH 54 - IGCH 1995 

Struck bronze coinage of Neapolis, ,\esernia, 
Cales, Cubulteria, Suessa, Teanum, Arpi, 
Rome (to Second Punic War) 

Sabinum 

CittaDucale-J2Aa/97 

Cast and struck bronze coinage of Rome 

FraehMii 

Casta^neto RRCH 'A ^ fCCf/ 2036 
Struck bronze coinage oi Neapolis, Rome (to 
Second Punic War) 
Cast bronze cmnage 

Castasneto - RRCH 77 = IGCH 2035 
Struck bronze coinage of Neapolis, Aesemia, 
Teanum (?), Rome (to denarius system) 
Cast bronze coinage 

Picenum 

Ascoli Piceno RRCH 59 = IGCH 2034 
Silver of Neapolis, Cales, Rome, Campano- 
Tarentine silver 

lortorcto RRCH 101 = IGCH 2048 
Struck bronze coinage of Ariminum, Cosa, 
Neapolis, Cales, Teanum, Arpi. Saiapia, 
Carthage, Rome (to denarius system) 
Cast bronze coinage 



App. 8 Finds from Valic d'Ansanto (,p.l2) 



AH\ 1. 1954, 35: 2, 1955, 43. n.4; .V.SV 1976, 
506 (inaccurate); V.M. Santoli, De Mejiti 
(Naples, 1783). 

Gold of Alexander the Great 

Silver of Neapolis, Nola, Fistelia :?;, 

Tarentum, Metapontum. V'elia, Sybaris, 
Rome ^to denarius system, also Roman 
Empire) 



Struck bronze coinai;;r of Neapolis. (^alcs, 
Cubulteria, Suessa, Arpi, Luccria, Teaie 
Paestum, Velia (also Ebustis), Rome (to 
denarius system, also Roman Empire) 

Cast bronze coinape 

Coitis of Cumae, leiesia", Thurii, Locri, 
Caulonia 
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App. 9 Finds of Minerva/Horse's head and 
Goddess/Lion bronzes (p.38) 



larquinia 80 
JV& 1977, 220 

Lucus Feroniae 5 
Mtueo Nazionale Romano 

VicareUo 916 
RkM 1854, 20 

CanoU 153 
JiSe 1951, 169 

Nemi 5 
M.H. CrawfoKl (p.41, n.l9) 



1156 



174 



61 



Kur hoards wiili GtKldc.ss/Lion ROMANO 
bronzes see RRCH 20 and 24, for which the 
cast bronze coinage which they contain pro- 
vide an indication of relative date. RRCIl 28 
is not necessarily complete as reported and 
includes bronzes of Cosa. The Teano hoard 
(Museo Nazionale di Napoli) includes only 
Minerva/HoTse\ head ROMANO bronzes, 
but tliese arc the only Roman pieces in the 
hoard. 



App. 10 Hoards including Italian casi bronze coinage (p.46) 



Vulci - RRCH 10 

With non-Roman and Roman currency bars: 
Oval series 

Ariccia - RRCH 13 

With non<Roman and Rinnan currency bars 

and Roman series: 
Bull's head/ Prow semis 

Comacchio - RRCH 23 
With Roman series: 
Oval sextans 

Hetrabbondante - RRCH 3 1 

With Roman scries: 
Club/Pentagram uncia 

Trento RRCH 57; Coin Hoards 7 

(forthcoming) 

With Roman series: 

Oval sextans 

Whccl/VVheel uncia 

Prow l./Trident uncia 

TermoH - RRCH 70 
With Roman series: 
Oval uncia 



Rimini Arte e CivUUt Rmma neW Italia 
Settentrionale II, 122-3 

With a quadrans of the Roma/Roma series 

{iI«C,no.21/4): 

Biunx of Ariminum 

Castelnuovo della Dautiia Haeberiin, p.l55 
Seven asses with Male head/Cock 

Venosa - Haeberiin, p. 197 
Five libral asses of Vcnusia 

Vol terra 

Out of a larger number: 

2 dupondii and 4 asses of dub series of 

Volaterrae 

3 dupondii of dolphin series 
Ashmcdean Museum, Oxford 

Siena - Haeberiin, pp.246, 250 

Dupondius of club scric- (if X'alaterrae 
As and semis of dolphin series 
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App. 1 1 Finds of Etruscan struck bronze (p.48) 



See M.P. Ba^one, in Mm.E^.f 153; add: 

Siena 

1 piece as Sambun 129 

M useo Archeologico di Siena 

Casone near Siena - Rassegna d*ArU Smese 21, 
214 

1 piece as Sambon 12&-31 



Grassina near Firenze 
1 piece as Sainhoii 128 
Museo Arrhfulogiin tli Firenze 

Arczzo- A6V 1880, 219 
1 piece as Sambon 146 



App. 12 Hoards from south Italy between 241 and 218 (p.51) 



Mottola-iiGC/if 1993 
Tarentum 

Pisdcd - IGCH 1996 

Tarentum, Heraclea, Metapontum 

Bcrnalda ICCIf ] 997 

Tarentum, Heraclea. Thurium, Velia 

Tarantn IGCH 1998 
Tarentum, Thurium 

Parabita - IGCH 1999 

Tarentum, Heraclea, Metapontum, Posetdon- 
ia, Thurium, Velia, Croton 

Taranto -/GCff 2000 
Tarentum 

Specchia iaCf/200\ 
Tarentum, Heraclea 



Francavilla Fontana - IGCH 2002 
Tarentum, Thurium 

Lucania I860 - App. 5 

Surljo IGCH 2003 

iaictuum, Heraclea, Metapontum, Argos, 

Roiur 

Lcccc IGCH 2004 
Tarentum 

1 aranio IGCH 2006 
Tarentum, Thurium 

Fasano - IGCH 2007 
Tarentum, Thurium 

Martina Fraiu a IGCH 2008 

Tarentum, Heraclea, Metapontum, Thurium 



App. 13 Finds of Mars/Eagle gold pieces (p.56) 



Labico V. 1 icuroni, Le Memorie di Labice 

(Rome, 174.') I, 86 

60-as Mars/Eagle piece, 20-as Mars/Eagle 
piece 

There is no connection with the Capuan coins 
also found at Labico. against the implication 
of Th. Mommsen, RMw 345, n. 1 32 
Magione- 5£ 14, 1940, 324 
60-as Mars/Eagle piece 



Mcliio Irpiiio ySc 1881, 327 
60~as Mars/ Eagle piece 

Montone del Grann 

60-as Mars/Eagle piece 

Museo Nazionale delle Marche, Ancona 

Morgantina - ilj^ 1957, 158 

20-as Mars/Eagle piece with corn-ear 
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App. 14 Finds of Minerva/Bull asses (p.58) 



Canevedo (Monselice) - A. Prosdodmi, 

.Yolizie di Archeologia (Elste, 1899), 54; 
Hacbfrlin, p. 142, no. II 
One specimen, 275.00 gm. 
Museo Atcstino, Este 

Modena - R. Ganrucd (p.4I, n.20), 17 
One specimen 

\'<-l<-i;i p. De Lama, Tavota aiimentaria vdgate 

Parma, 1819!, f)7 
One specimen, 336.00 gm. 
Museo Ducale, Panna 



Rome - Haeberlin, p. 142, no.5 
One specimen, 315.45 gm. 

Rome. Caitipo X'erano BCAR 1876, 224; 
1891. II: CivUta Cattolica 1877, 7 
One specimen, 299.70 gm. 
Museo Capitolino, Rome 



App. 15 Second Punic War hoards of Italian coins (p.62) 



AUies of Carthage 

Labico F. Ficoroni, Le mmorie di Labico (App. 
13), 85; J.B. Giard, Cottgris 1961, 235 
Bronzes of Capua 

Santa Maria di Capua Velerc G. Riccio, 
R^ertorio (Naples, 1852), Note 3, n.l8 
Bronzes of Ca[)ua 

The pieces in the Museo Campano, Capua, 
mentioned in // Musto PremwiaU CoH^aim M 
i -'!pun i apua, 1974), 98, may come from this 
hoard; they certainly come from a hoard 

Taranto ICCH20\e\ Boll.ll.di .\um. 1909. 65 
Silver uf Tarenium, Mciapunlum and 
Carthage 

Alius of Rome 

Termoli - RassJfum. 1932, 92, presumably 



referring to the hoard now in the Museo 

Nazionale di Napoli 

9 Arcs/Honscman (juincunces of Larinum 

3 Zcus/F,agle quadnmciae 

4 Herculcs/("<-maur (cruiicii 

2 Female head/Dolphin biiinres 

4 Minerva/Wheel quincunces of Luceria 

1 Female head/Shell biunx 

Reggio Calabria - IGCH 2017 
Bronzes of Rhegium 

Probably area of Teate - infiHtnadon from A. 

Burnett 

1 scmilibral sextans 

2 bronzes (^Larinum (Sambon 201) 

500 1000 bronzes of Teate of heavy and of 

light .series 

See also App. E 



App. 16 Second Punic V 

Some isolated material is best regarded as 
booty acquired in the early years of the war: 
Nicotera .\'Sc 1882, 283 
As of Ught ApoUo/Apdlo series, 299.70 gm. 
Museo Nazionale di Napoli 



Lr finds in Bruttium (p. 66) 

Monasterace Marina -i4//jV 5-6, 1958-9, 280 

Quadrigatus 

Museo Nazionale di Rei;L;iu Calabria 

S. Maria del Cedro A6t 1978, 453-4 
Q^adrans of libral prow series 
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S<»ne hoard material also may be regarded as 
booty acquired in the early years of the war: 
Monie Giordano - Coin Hoards 2, 71 
Silver of Neapolis and Rome (to quadrigatus 
system), Campano-Tarentine silver 
Bronze of Argos 

Museo Nazionale di Reggio Calabria 

Catanzaro 1967 - JGCII 2019; Coin Hoards 3, 
46 

Silver of Neapdis, Tarentum, Heradea, 



Rome, Canipaiio-Tarcntine silver, with Bret- 
tian and Carthaginian silver 

Much Roman material belongs to the period 
eiilier &ide of the creation of the denarius 
system and its presence in Bruttium is 
eloquent testimons lioth to the sun rss of the 
arnii<-s of Hannihal and to the fact that he was 
unable or unwilling to recycle thiii material 
(the hoards cited may contain material odier 
than that tabulated): 



Rome 



Brettii Lucani Carthage Petdia 



Strongoli 1965 
P. Atdancse, 77 
GazZtttino \um. 
June 1976, 220 

Campana 1934 
JCCH 2029 

Santa Eufemia 
Vetere — Terina 
KUarchos m, 
1976. 65 

Locri 1951 
IGCH20H 

Bruttium 

Catanzaro 1969 
/GO? 2020 

Bruttium 1929 
ICCH 2029 

Tiriolo 1788 

M. Ruggiero (App. 

5), 594 

Tiriolo 1897 
IGCH2Q21 

Peradacc 1926 
IGCH 2022 



Bronze to 
semilibral 



Bronze to 
semilibral 

fomze to 
semiUbral 



Quinarius 



Bronze 



Silver 

Bronze 
Silver 



Silver 



Silver 



Gold 

Silver 
Bronze 



Silver 

Silver 
Bronze 
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Rome Brettii Lucani Carthage Petclia 



Caulonia 1915 

IGCH 2023 ; 
AIL\ 2\-2, 1974-5 
77 

Capo Vaticano 1948 
/GC//2024 

San Vincenzo 
La CSoBta 1957 

I(;(:H 2025: 
P. Marchctti, 459; 
;4//.V 21-2, 1974-5, 
87 (wrong on 
Roman pieces) 

Strongoli 1968 
P. Atdanese, 222 

Rosr 1913 

/r;c;// 2026 

Bclinonte 1935 
ICCH 2027 

\'ibo 

^//JV21-2» 1974-5, 
50 

Sersale 1794 

M. Ruggiero (App. 

5), 593 

Bruttium 1977 
Com Hoards 4, 44 

Strongoli 1880 
JGCH 2037 
Compare /GCH 2058 

Strongoli 1970 
P. Atdanese, 224 

Strongoli 1965 



SUver 



SUver 



Bronze Bronze Bronze 



Bronze to 

post- 

semilibral 



Bronze 



Bronze 



Bronze to 

post- 

semilibral 



Silver 

Silver 
Silver 

Bronze 



Silver 



Bronze to 
sextunial 



Bronze 



Bronze 

Bronze 

Bronze 
Bronze 



P. Atti.mc: 



221 
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Santa Rufrmia V'ctcrc 1974: also bronzes of 
Velia, Rhegium, Syracuse to Hieron II, 
Ptolemy II 

Campana 1934: also bronzes ul Rhegium, 
Mamerdni, Syracuse to Hieron II, 
Ptolemy II 

Tiriolo 1 788: also gold of Philip II, Alexander 
III, Sicily and gold jewellery 

San X'incenzo La Costa 1957: also bronzes of 

Hieron II 

Sersale 1791: also bronzes ot M.um riini 

Strongoli I8R0: also hron/cs oiMetapontutn, 
Hipponium. Nunria. Manurtini 

Slrongoli 1965: aUo bronzes of Cales, 
NeapoUs, Hipponium, Rhegium, Mamerdni, 
Syracuse 

Two hoards preseni a puz/lc: 

S«n»tii;c)li 19(19 P. Ani.un sr, '?:2'^ 

5 staters, 4 hall-staters, 6 quarter-staters of 

electrum of Carthage 

Gioia Tauro before 1902 - IGCH 1989 
Didrachms ofNeapolis 
Staters of electrum of Carthage 



Compare one unspecified coin of electrum of 
('arthage from C^astro, between Pitigliano and 

Vulci. SE 1941, 305 

ihere is a remarkable coUeciion of Second 
Punic War material (along with a few earlier 

j)ie( rs from the destruction level at Torre del 
Mordillo near Gosenza (O.C. Colburn, XSc 

1977, 521): 

40 bronzes ol Thurii 

25 hron/cs of Breltii 

3 bronzes of Carthage (I with Head of Tanit 
l./Horse r. with head turned back; 2 with 
Head of Tanit l./Horse's head r.) 
1 lialf-quadrigatus 

1 libral triens 

2 semilibral sextantcs 

1 semilibral semunda (wrongly published as 
uncial sextam) 

2 semilibral quartunciae (wrongly published 
as sexlantal unciae) 

I dehasetl (|nadrigatus puhlishcd as broii/.e 1 
1 post-semilibral sc-muncia (wrongly published 
as semuncial sextans) 
1 anonymous quinarius {RRC, no.l02/2b) 
1 denarius with club 



App. 17 Finds of Carthaginian coins from Italy (pJl) 



To supplement the evidence of the hoard 
material in RRCH, I list a number of stray 
finds simply to exemplify the [>altern; 
compare als<j the finds cited in La Donazione 
ChuHini im-im (Uvomo, 1983), 33-4, 

nitl) 11.63 "11 [.1,37: 

Sesto l-'iorentino - N. Rilli, GVt Etntseki a Sesto 
Fiorentino (Florence, 1964), 88, pi. 15 
Broir/e of Clarthage, Head of Tanit l./Horse*s 
head r. ; before, palm-tree 

Populonia 1939 hoard 

I'rohaliK extraneous bronze of Carthage, 
Head ot 1 anil l./Horse s head r. 

Ohiaccio Korte. upper Albegna river basin 
\I. del Chiaro, Eiruican Ghiaccio Forte ;Sanla 
Barbara, 1976) 



With votive bronzes, votive terrracottas, 

pottery including Genucilia ware and pieces 
irom Atelier dcs petites estampiiles, from early 
third-century destruction level: 
Bronze of Carthage, Head of Apollo l./Horse 

r. iS.ST; Cop.) Carthage 94. Sicilian mint (?), 
late tnurth to early third ccntur)) 

Castro App. 16 

Tarquinia - BuUtUino 1880, 10; AUt e Memrie 

8, 97 

Bronzes of Carthage 

Pyrgi JfSe Supp. 1970, 2, 578 
With a Minerva/Horse's head ROMANO 
bronze, a semilibral .semuncia, an anonymous 
quadrans {5.60 gm.) and two illegible pieces, 
from the fill beneath a levelled open space: 
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Bronze of Carthage, Palni/Horsc's lu ad 
Bronze of Carthage, Horse l./Horse 1. 

Punta Hella V'ipera, Santa Marinella - SE 
1967, 337, n.l5 

Bronze of Carthage, Head of Tanit \./Vaim 

iMiilhr II, p. 103, no.31l - SM! (Cop.) 

Clat thai^c 4 I ^i 

Bronze ol Caiiiiagf, Head ol 1 aiiil 1. /Horse's 
head r. (Muller H, p. 101. no. 278 » SM! 
(Cop.) Carthage 170) 

Vitcrbo - BtdUUme 1881, 260 
Bronzes and s3ver piece of Carthage 

Vtcaretlo - App. 9 
Bronzes of Carthage 

Rome, Forum - R. R( ( ( < , PliSR 1982, 116 
Bronze of Carthage, Horse/Palm, early third 

century. 
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Ostia - Roma M^&o-RtpiMikam (Rome, 

1973 . 361 

Bronze of Cai that;*' 

Colic Munlicchiu near San Felice Circeo 
- Arck.Laziaie 4, 204 

Bronze of Carthage, Head of Tanit L/Horse 
r. and palm 

It is likely that movements of coinage in a 
military context, rather than commercial 
reasons, lie behind this pattern of finds; there 
is litde Etruscan pottery from Carthaginian 

territory, only (JeniK ilia ware and j)ieres from 
the Atelier des petites e^ianipilleb, which are 
both Roman, not Etruscan, J. Macintosh, 
Eimscan-Pltnif relaliims. Diss. Bryn Mawr, 1974 
= J.M. Turfa, AJA 1977, 369, Evidence for 
Etrusf aii-Piinic relations'. 

For llic Po valley see App. 26 



A})]) 18 Movement of coinage in the Second Punic War (p.71) 



Coins oj Hicilj 

To stand beside the evidence of the hoard 

material in RRCH, I list a number of stray 
finds of coins of ilie Mamertini simply to 
exemplify the pattern; other coins of Sicily, 
which deariy travdled to Bruttium in the 
context of the Second Punic War, are listed in 

.'\pp. U): 

Strongoli - P. Attiancse ;App. 16), 230 
BMC 46 

Carife - RRCH 50 
BMC 3, 17 

Cava dd Tirreni - RRCH 52 
BMC 3, 17 

Rome R. Reeoe, PBSR 1982, 116 

liMC 25 

Volterra - JVSc 1975, 5 

fi.MC 22 

Note also the bronzes oi the Matneriini 
overstruck by Volcdi 



Note that many of the Ptolemaic coins Ibund 
in Italy probably arrived via Sicily (compare 
App. 46) : 

Viterbo - BuOtttiao 1881, 261 

Nazzano - JfSc 191 1, 436 

Livomo - P. Mantovani, // Miu«o di Lioonto 
(Livomo, 1892), 121 



Coins of Italy 

The movement ol souili I Lilian coins to central 
Italy is no doubt also often to be explained in 
part in terms of the upheaval of the Second 
Piinit W'ai : tn >u[)[)lcmeiu the e\icience of the 
hoard material in RRCH, I list a number of 
stray finds simply to exemplify the pattern; 
compare also the finds dted in La Donazione 
Chiellim 1883-1983 (Livomo, 1983), 33-4, 
with on p. 37: 

Scsio Fiorentino N. Rilli (App. 17j 
Four bronzes of Cales 
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Fiesole - JV% 1932, 479; SE 1955, 232 and 
236 

Bronzes of Cales 

Itiipi uiicla near Firciijsc AAV 1918, 212 
Bropze orCale$ 

Siena 

Sextans of Barium, BMC I 

Bronze of Syracuse (fourth century), Female 

head r./Octopus 

MuMO Archeologico di Siena 

Vetulonia-££ 1931.587 
Bronzes erf" Aquinum and Tarentum 

Populonia 1939 hoard 

ProbabK extraneous diarhm with Head 
l./Vic t<»ry over man-headed bull r. 

Talamone 

Didrachm of Neapolis 

Bronzes of Neapolis and Capua 
Musco Archeologico di Fircnze 

Isola di I ano BulUttino 1875, 77 
Bronzes of Arpi 
Quincunx of Venusia 
Sextans of Brundisiuni 

Campo La Plana near Nocera Umbra - JiRCN 

Two didrachms of Neapolis {BAIC 90, BMC ?) 
Bronze ofCatana {BMC 59) 



e:s: finds 

Tarquinia - BuUettiiw 1880, 50; AtH e Mmorie 

8, 97 

Bronzes of Neapolis, Cubuiteria, Teanum 
Sidicinum and Metapontum 

Ager Capenas - MmAnt. 16, 1906, 347 
Bronze of Neapolis (in a tomb) 

Vicarello App. 9 

Bronzes of Neapolis, Cales, Suessa, Teanum 
Sidicinum, Teate, Metapontum, Rhegium 
and Syracuse 

Rome, Forum - R. Recce, PBSR 1982, 116 

Two didrachms of Neapolis, BMC 89-92 
Quincunx of Una, BMC 6 

Rome. San Giovanni in Laterano - MDAl{R) 
1, 1886, 63 
Bronze of Gales 

Rome, San Giovanni in Laterano - Axmeli 
1877,341 

Bronze of Paestum 

Colic Monticchio near San Felice Circeo 

- ArcLLaziaU 4, 204 

Bronze with M an>headed bull/Victory 

For the Po valley see App. 26 



App. 19 Second Punic War hoards of Roman silver coins fp.71) 



Santa Maria di Capua Veiere - RRCH 35 = 
/GO/ 2010 

Naples - RRCH 34 = IGCH 2012 

Sesia RRC/ 1 iS = IGCH 2011 (out of order i 

^\jiColi Piccno - RRCIJ 59 - IGCH 2034 (out 
of order) 



Campania - Museo Nazionale di Napoli 
42 quadrigati 

Campania - Museo Nazionale di Napoli 
35 quadrigati 

Montedoro - Rllf 1912, 330, n.4 
308 quadrigati 
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App. 20 Second-century hoards 

BRONZE HOARDS (p.7l) 



Italy 

RRCH l\9 

Aiisedonia 
RRCH 123 

Italy 

RRCH 125 

Ostia 

RJtCH 126 

Citia Sani'Angelo 
RRCH 179 

Giulianova 
RRCH 130 

Rochrtta a Voltumo 

RRCH 133 

Wroli 
RRCH 134 

Larino 
Sannto, 312 



Some of these hoards contain isolated Greek 
pieces of an earlier period ; the Sulmona hoard 
{RRCH 134) apparently contains an a^i of Q. 
Utiiu 



VICTORIATUS HOARDS (p.74) 

San Angelo a Cupolo 
RRCH\\2 

Capestrano 
RRCHm 

dales 
RRCH 556 

Boiano 
RRCH 115 

Citta Sant'Angelo 
RRCH 129 (with bronze) 

Ccrrcto Sannita 
RRCH 155 

Riccia 

RRCH 161 (with denarii) 



App. 21 Finds of Greek sil\ er with coins of the denarius system 

in Italy (App. N) 



Rossano di Vaglio - A. Burnett (p.29, n.2), 

159, n.35, with verbal information 
1 didrachm, 1 drachm of Neapolis 
1 didrachm ofVelia 
1 didrachm, 29 diobols of Tarentum 

1 Campano-Tarcntine didrachm 
28 diobols of Thurii 

2 diobols of Metapontum 

1 Roma/Victory didrachm, 2 anonymiNis 
quinarii, 5 anonymous sestertii 



Mcsagne - AHJV^ 197&-7, 279 
Perhaps a hoard: 

1 dioboi of Tarentum 

1 anonymous denarius 

1 triens d'Brundiaium 

Fisticd - RRCH 93 (not to be merged %vith 
IGCH 1996. accord ini^ tn E.S.G. Robinaon) 
14 didrachms of 1 arentum 
1 ffidrachm of Thurii 

1 balf-quadrigatus, 1 victoriatus, 3 quinarii 
See also Issa in App. 50 
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App. 22 Finds of the drachm coinage ot" the Po valley (p. 79) 

HOARDS 





1 


2 


3 


4 


7 


6 


Tout. 
9 


Pir. 
10 


5 


Rikoi 
12 


SaaseUo' 


3 


4 


14 
















Rome' 




2 


4 


2 














Serra Ricc6' 


14 


12 


8 


3 














Biandratc* 




2 


3 




35 












Lcgnano ' 






2 




23 












Milan« 


15 


10 


8 


2 


314 












Manerbio^ 










1204 


1415 


1312 








Venlcllo '' 










2 


S3 


31 


57 






Belliiizona 






2 




17 








7 




Borgovercelli 




1 


4 




38 




1 




27 




Gerenzago* 
















4 




43 


Pavia 






1 


2 












1 



Hoards containing only one group are omitted from the table. Biblic^rraphical references may 

be found in A. Paulassu p. 76, n.3), unless otherwise stated. For the hoard of very debased 
pieces from the Great St Bernard see App. 59. .Xnie u hoard from V'entimigHa of didraehms 
of Velia and imiiations of drachms ol Massalia, /fii'.^'W.i.ij. 14, 1948, 119; j\'umismalica 14, 1948, 
136. 



1 For the Sassello hoard see Sibrium 1970, 174. 

2 With Roman and South Italian coins down to 

Sccoiifl Paiii( War 

3 Fur a lurihcr parcel uf tlic hoard, including the 
fragments of two denarii, which given the 
testimony «)f the Rome hoard must be extran- 
eous, sec D.F.Allen, JjV6 1971, 97; 
1971, 14-15. A.Pautaaso, StaJi P.BamOH 
(Turin, 19801, 2fil . 'l "n errrzionaledorumenK) 
di protostoria cisalpina' is a second presentation 
of the Turin parcel of the hoard, wrongly 
acccpfintj (he presence of the frat^mnits of the 
two denarii. B. Fischer. Cahien .VumtsmalK/uts 
68, 1981, 45, is a die .study of a selection of pieces 
from the lioard. also wrum^ly acceptint; the 
presence of the fragments of the two denarii. 

4 With Roman coins down to Second Punic War. 

5 With Roman coins probably down to Second 
Punic War; the description of F. von Duhn and 
E. Fencro, MtmJtAe.Se.Tmi»ytitr. 2,41, 1891, 



331-88, 'Relazione suUe monete gallichc del 
MedagHere deirOs|nzio del Gran San Ber- 
nardo", 'con moltissimi denari dei monetari 
C. AUius c P. Pactus', simply docs not make 
sense; I suspect that P. Paeatus is a mistake for 
C V'arfro' and that the report of thr hoarr! lias 
picked on the only clear moncycrs" names of the 
early denarius cmnage. 

6 An unpublished hoard from Rhrolta d'Adda is 
similar to the Milan hoard. 

7 A. PautasBO, pis. xlviii-xlix (Group 6) and 1-lii 
(Group 7 1 do not seem to inr to bear out his view 
that in the Mancrbio hoard the former are nion- 
wom than the latter; rather the reverse. One 
can of course hardly art;uc on thr ba'^is of the 
two specimens of Group 7 in ilie Verdello hoard. 

8 With Roman coins down lo 118; also 7 
unspecified Ci-lli( draclniis. There is no 
( \ tdcncc on the condition ot either. 
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Groups a (Gallia Gisalpina) and p i Bunvein hoard, a rc-burial in modern times, B. Overbeck 
(p. 277. n.4B I, 183) are not included in the table. (The Bern specunen is not Groups o or 1, 
but (irouf) 2, contra A. Pautasso, 46.) 

Group 8 is not included in the table Ix-causc it belongs to the area of the V'eneti (there is 
one example in the BeUinzona hoard). 



A. Pautas.so, Atti CESDIR 1975-76, 473, 'Le 
monctazioni preromane con leggende in 
alfabeto leponzin', shows that the rare 
Artemis/Owl SK(]HEI)\' issue goes with the 
unique ANARCKARTOS issue and that both 
are relatively early. 

A. Pautasso kindly informs me of 3 drachms 
of Group 7 and 2 'oboN' from two tombs 
at Garlasco, with La 1 ene C2 material, 
conventionally dated to the second half of the 
second century; in the light of roy dating of 
thr Orn.iva.s.so find.s (see below), I should 
attribute the burials to the middle of the 
century. 



It seems certain that the RIKOI issue does 
not follow direcdy on the rest of the coinage; 
both the hoard pattern and the fact that the 
nd now reads from left to ri|^t instead of 
right to left sui;R<*sf a very substantial gap. 
Further, it is clear that the first period of the 
coinage belongs either side of 200 and 
production of the RIKOI issue in the 
immediately subsequent period could not 
be reconciled .with the fact that it turns up in 
archaeological contexts which are clearly first 
century. 



THE ORNAVASSO FINDS 



The two cemeteries of San Bernardo and 
Persona, originally pubhshed by E. Bianchetli, 
Atti SocPimmUese di Ar^. 6, 1895, ' I sepolcreti 
di Ornavasso', and recently studied by ]. 
Graue, Die Grdberfelder von Ornavasso 
(Hamburg, 1974), remain the basis for any 
reconstruction of the lat<-r |)ba9e8 of the La 
Tene culture of northern ItaK. 

Stage I, a^ identified by Graue, contains no 
coins; Stage 11, along with some earlier coins 
from about 200 onwards, contains a solid 
block of issues between C. lunius (149 BC) and 
Q, Marcius, G. F., L. R. (118 or 117 BC), 
together with one quinarius of M.Cato (89 
BC u one I plated ! denarius of M A'olteius 78 
BG) and two poiin coins of I ransalpine Gaul, 
which may also be of the first century (the 
account of the context of these coins in J.-B. 
Colbert de Beaulieu, 244, n.434, appears to be 
wholly fictional) ; Stage III, again along with 
some earlier coins from about 200 onwards 
and one denarius of M . Aiirelius Si aurus 118 
BGj, contains coins between L. Piso Frugi (90 
BC) and the triumviral period, together with 



halved asses which are probably Augustan 

(p. 260). 

It is clear that Graue's chronology is in some 

rrsjx'Cts in error, partly rhrnnch use of an 
incorrect chronology for the Roman Repub- 
lican coinage and partly through misunder« 
standing of the nature of the numismadc 

evidence. 

The principal problem is that there is no 
evidence that the massive Republican issues 
of the late second century ever reached 
Ornavasso. On the other hand, the issues of 90 
and later clearly did. If the pattern of the finds 
reflects reality, it becomes very hard to regard 
Stage II r?i a whole as faliiiu,' .li'trr Rather 
it should be regarded as belonging principally 
to say 1 10-90, with a certain after-life in the 
80s and 70s. Stam III. on the other hand, 
should be regarded as beginning in the 80s and 
70s and going down to 20 10. 

As far as the coinage of the Po valley is 
t oncerned. the presetuc in Stage II of three 
examples of Pautasso Group 7, which I date to 
the early second century, comes as no surprise; 
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they are contemporary vvith the earliest 

Roman issues in StaG;o II. The pn-sence of 
drachms with R1K.OI, which 1 date to about 
100, in Stage 11 and Stage III is also perfectly 
compatible with the rest of the evidence. 

How docs one explain the massive presence 
of Roman silver coins of the period 149 1 1 7? I 



cannot do so except on the hypothesis <^ an 
actual injection of Romans or Italians, no 
doubt in a military context, around 1 15-1 10. 
An attempt to guard the Paao del Sempione 
against the Gimbri and Teutones is an obvious 
possibility. 



App. 23 Hoards of Roman silver coins in the Po Valley (p.81) 



Hoards of victoriati: 

Padova RRCIl 73 

San Zeno RRCH 74 

Modena - App. 24 

Caltrano Virentino RRCH \\S 

Gambolo - RRCH 114 

Annma .\.SV I'JIO. 366 25 \ inoriad 
Maseru - RRCU 162 (with denarii) 

The 'Udine* hoan) {RRCH 84) cannot be 
ret^ardrd with absolute certainty as coming 

from L'dine 

Early hoards of denarii: 

Or/ivecchi RRCH 106 
Biandrate - App. 22 

The Otnavasso 'hnartr RRCH lO") should 
be regarded as Ibrming pan dI ihe complex of 
finds of much later date, Api i 12 

Second-century hoards ot denarii: 
Belfiore- 

Roncarolo RRCII 1 73 
Olmeneta RRCH 203 
Imola RRCH 210 
Carpena- y?/?C//215 
Clatema-i2i{C//217 



Hoards from the Istrian peninsula: 
Fiume RRCII 156 

Fiunie RRCH 165 (coniuitnng an isolated 
survivor of the pre*denarius coinage) 
Laxaiit^o RRCH 231 (containing two isolated 
Athenian pieces) 

Ossero -^C//316; Z. Dukat and I. Mirnik, 
Izdanja HrvaUkog Arh.Dr. 7 iZagreb. 1982), 
141 a j^roup of 42 ilenatii desciiljcd as l>cing 
from iNcrcsine, in the Museed'Arietd'Histoire 
in Geneva, may be part of the Ossero hoard; 
the group goes down to the issue of M. 

Voltrius I 

Corgnale = Lokev .Mirnik 71 to Augustus) 
Cerkno - P. Kos, StmHen <» FmdmOoJijm dtr 
Aniik, (BerUn, 1979), 110 and 118 (to 

Aut^uslus) 

There \& no way of telling when the Duttoule 
hoard of asses (RRCH 139) was buried 

For site finds in the Locarno area see C 
Sunonett, Tessitur Gr&btrftlder (Basel, 1941), 

8: 

1 victoriatus with V'H 
7 quinarii 

2 denarii 

For site-finds in Emilia and the Veneto see 
App. 24 
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App. 24 Association of silver of Cisalpine Gaul and Roman 

bronze (p.83) 



Pignone, La Spezia, in hill-fort - Arckeoiogia 

in Lignria (m iidnu, 1975), 87 
1 imitation ol Obul 
1 ulucrtain a'^ 

Alzali- Brian/.a luar Cumu - A. I'au lasso 
(p.76, n.3), 128 

I imitation of drachm 
1 uiucilaiii as 

Trcviglio near Bergamu A. Pautasso, 68 
9 imitations of drachms 

1 denarius 

3 (Hiinarii 

2 vicluriati 
8 asses 

Bolgare near Bergamo - Sibrium 1970, 166 
I imitation of drachm 

4 asses 

Bols;air near B(Ti,Mnif» Sitrium 1970, 170 
1 imitation oi' drachm 

3 asMS 
1 semis 

Fumanc near Verona - A. Pautasso, 131 

I iniiiation of drachm 
1 uncertain as 

1 uncertain semis 

Trento - A. Pauta&so, 1 32 
Imitations of drachms 

2 denarii 
Uncertain asses 



Este, in votive deposit, with later material 

1888, 201. 483; 1890, 199 
Imitations of drachms 

2 denarii 
Victoriati 
Asses 

1 semis 
1 quadrans 

1 bronze of Ariminum 

Treviglio information from M. Tizzoni 
9 (Irai hmswith RIKOI 

3 asses 

4 quinarii ofV. Sabinus, Q. Titius, M. Gato, 
L. Doasenus 

Altino - information from G. Gorini 

Imitations of drachms 
Rf|)iil)lir.in broiucs 

San Ccsario near Modcna - RRCH 111; E. 

Ereolani Cocchi, RIN 1981, 251, 'Rinvenfan- 

cnti (li (irammc padane in Emilia' (also on 

isolated lincls of drachms from Montcrcnzio 

with pic-dcnarius bronze;i and Mar/abullo) 

Imitations of drachms 

1 anonymous semis 

1 victoriatus 

1 bronze of Ariminum 

Fractions a la croix 

See also the account of the finds from 
Omavasso in App. 22 



App. 25 Finds of cast bronze coinage in the Po valley (p.83) 

Comacchio - App. 10 
Trento - App. 10 



I suspect tli.it a hoard from so far north at this 
date is to be regarded as boot\ 

There is a single triens of the lieaw Diosruii/ 
Mercury series from Ancona, llaeberiin, 
p.96, no.65 



A Wheel/Wheel uncia from Laufen in 

Suit/eiland V\/ 1966. 1791 and a piece of 
Hatria pcrliap.s irom Riva ^G. Rubcrti, App. 
26) no doubt represent casual northward drift 

For finds of cast bronze coinage from cast of the 
.Adriatic see App. 49 
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App. 26 Finds of Greek coins in the Po and Adige valleys 

(App. G) 



These are for the most part to be regarded as 
havini; ( oinc north with Roman and ItaHan 
senilis aliei the Second Punic War, in which 
category the Ptolemaic bronzes are undoubt- 
edly to be included (compare App. 18) : 

Aquileia - G. Gorini, Ri}f 1976, 13 
Bronze of Groton 

Monfalcone - Aquileia Nostra 51, 1960, 345 
Bronze <rf'Tliuriiim 

Rimini E. Cocchi Ercolani (App. 1), at 203 
Late didrat hm of Ncapolis 

Fano RI.\ 1892, 260 
Bronze of Tcanum 

Lugano - \luseo di Lugano 

Hoard of bronzes of R]hegium (as BMCJtaly 

71) 

Castelfranco near Modena - Coin Hoards 2, 77 

Bronzes of Suessa. Aj^rit^cntum. Syracuse, 
Carthat;e, Acarnaiiia cLunpare App. D) 

Cadore - Arch.iilor.di Belluno 18 {sic, reck 17), 

1946, 1468 

Konze of Mamerdni 

Viadana - M. Baguzzi, RlJf 1975, 1 13; 1976, 
83 

Two bronzes of Carthage {as SjVG (C!op.) 
1569) 

Monselice - G. Gorini, Aui e Mmorie delta 
SedM Istriana di Arckeologia e Storia Palria 76, 

1976, 43, ' Aspetti della circolazione monetaria 
ncl III-II sec. a.C. in Alto Adrialico: i bronzi 
tolemaid' 

Bronze of Ptolemy II 

Chioggia-Brondolo - ibid. 
Bronze of Ptolemy III 

M(»tt ) irKstr ibid. 
Bii »n/c 111 PtuU riiy V 

San Giorgio in Bosco - ibid. 
Uncertain Ptolemaic bronze 



Adria - P. Visonii, AUi e Memorie 76, 1976, 55 
Bronze of Ptolemy IV 

The Ptolemaic bronzes from Karistein in 

Germany, Miinchenstein and Avenches in 
SwitzerUind (G. Gorini), Rhazuns in Switzer- 
land (B. Overbeck (p.277, n.48; II, no. 124, 
compare his no. 85 with App. 46 below for a 
bronze of Amisiis and an uncertain Grrrk 
brotuc Ironi the J ulierpass) , no doubt represent 
material whic^ drifted north from the Po 
valley 

Belluno - G. Gorini, Antiekiti Altoadriatieke 

15, 1979, 415. n.9 

Gold coin of Carthage, as Jenkins and Lewis, 
no. 163 

Cembra - P.F. Orgler, ^eitschrijl des Ferdin- 
am&iniM (Innsbruck) 1878, 59'VeTzeichmsder 
Fundorte andker Munzen in Tirol und 

Vorarlberg* 

Coins of Agathoclcs, Hicron II ;^not I) 

Mori - ibid. 
Bronze of Syracuse 

Nago - ibid. 
Bronze of Syracuse 

Trento - ibid. 

Br(Mizes of Syracuse and Panormus (in fact 

Carthage) 

Meano ibid. 

Bronze of Panormus (in fact Carihagej 
V'allarsa - ibid. 

Bronze of Panormus (in fact Carthage) 
Villazzano - ibid. 

Bronzes of I^estum, Heradea, Syracuse, 
Hieron II 

Mattarello ibid. 

Bronzes of Teanum, Heraclea 

Wilicn - ibid. 
Didrachm of Velia 
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A separate group is composed of drachms of 
Apnllonia or Dyrrarhium: \ suppose them to 
liavf arrived in ihc I'o valley later in the 

second century: 

Padova - infonnati<m fiom G. Gorini 
Drachm of Dyrrachiuin 

Monselice - information from G. Gorini 

Drachm of Dyrrachium or Apollunia 

Bassano - information from G. Gorini 
Drachm of Dyrrachium 

Cembra - P.F. Orgler, I.e. 
DrafJim of Dyrrachium 

Castello Tesino - ibid. 
Drachm of Dyrrachium 



Levico - ibid. 
Drachm of Dyrrachium 

Trento G. Roberii. Sludi Tmitini 29, 1950, 
317, * Disiribuzione lopograiica delle munetc 
rinvenute nd Trentino' 
Drachm of Dyrrachium 

A much earlier find is apparently that from 
Kurtatsch = Cortaccia, consisting of coins of 
Alexander III, Alexander IV, Philip III, 
Cassander and Antigonus (presumably Gron- 
atas), along with a statuette of Mercury, 
perhaps the property of a mercenary, P.F. 
Orgler, I.e. 



App. 27 Second Punic War hoards in Spain (p.87) 





Hispano-Punic 


Hispano-Punic 


Hispano-Punic 


Didrachm coinage 


Denarius coinage 


Sevilla 


Cadiz 


Martos (Jaen) 




(also Gades, 


(also Emporiae imit.. 




Ebusus) 


Eumencs I, quadrigatus) 


Mazarrun 


Granada 


Mogente 
(also Emporiae, Ebusus, 


La Escucra 




Syracuse) 

Cheste 

also Em|)oria<>, Emporiae 
imit., Saguntum, 
Massalia) 


Monteniolin 




Valera 


(also Rhode imit.. 




also Km[)oriac. Emporiae 


Emporiae, Emporiae imit., 




imit., Ebusu.s, Saguntum, 


Ebusus, Gades, Saguntum) 




Saeiabi, Celtic, Rhudcsj 
Cuenca 

als< > Antioclnis III, 
Side, Perge 194/;i, 
193/2), Aspcndus 
(219/8), Aradus 
(?, 195/4), Cos) 
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Emporiat' 


Emporiae 


Didrachin coinage 


Denariiu coinage 


Los Villarcs 


Dri( \ cs 


(Caudctc) 


(also Ccltii. Massalia) 




Ebru valley 




(also Emporiae imit., 




Massalia, Massalia 




Imit., Ebusus) 




La Plana de L'tiel 




(also Emporiae imit., 




Celtic, Massalia, Italo-Punic) 




Tivisa 1975 (imit.) 




(also (|iia(lrii;aius) 




Tivisa hcUnc I'm) 




(also Emporiae imit., 




Saguntum, Massalia) 




Las Ansics 




(also Emporiae imit.) 




Coll del Aluru 




(also Ebusus) 



Cuenca - information from L. Villaronga 

LfM ViUara - K. Raddatz, 205-6 

Ebro valley - Acta Awn. 1983, 47 

Drieves RRCH 107; K. Raddatz, 210-22; 
information from T.R. Volk 

La Plana di Utid - Acta Num. 1980, 15 

Tivisa 1975 - Com Hoards 2, 192; Acta Jfum. 

1982, 63 

i ivisa I)eforc 1930 RR(://9\ : K. Raddai/, 
258 9; the hoard included one extraneous as 
of Iltirda ; for reasons which are unclear, it also 
(onlains a prcfJoiKlcranci- of roins at the 
bottom ends of the weight ranges of the issues 
concerned, L. Villaronga, 9 Cong.yum. 233; 
there is no evidence that the soKralled second 
hoard {An^urias 1941, 15) was a hoard at all 

Las Ansics - RRCH 104 

Coll del Moro - Numisma 28, 1978, 150 



Sevil]a-/GC/f2323 

Mazarron - IGCH 2325 

La Escuera - L. Villaroi^ (p*87, n.9), 83 

Montemolin - Saguntum 16, 1981, 247, with 
earlier bibliography (see AcUt .Aam. 1980, 29, 
for scattered finds of hron/c frat tions; also 
jSummus 1981 3, 128, with isolated material 

from elsewhere) 

Cadiz - L. Villaronga fp.87, n.9), 78 

Granada L. Villaronya p. 87, n.9), 78 

Marios .Viirniiiin 3. 134 

.\logenle HRCII 91; .\I.l'. Ciarcia liellido 
(forthcoming) 

Cheste - RRCH 75; denarius as Ailly. pi. I, 2 

Valera - RRCH 109; ,\umima 71, 1964, 25; 
K. Raddatz, 266-7 ( 1 uncertain hemiobol, also 
in La Plana di Udel, not I obol of Carths^) 
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App. 28 Finds oi cast bronze coinage in Spain 

Burri;u = Iklui u. on coasl north of Ban t iniia 
- M. Ribas B<'i'tran. F.h ti>t<itii\ df Malaro 
(Mataro, I964j, pi. xvi; Aumisma 1975, 258 
Prow triens, 88.35 gm. 

Monte Meca de Ayora, in Jucar valley 
-Ampuriasb, 1943, 231 
Prow as, 244.08 gm. 



App. 29 Hoards of Iberian denarii (p.94) 





Group A 








Group B 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 9 


Iltirta (salirban) 


173 




1 








1 




Ikalesken 




42 


45 


55 


+ 140 


1 


8 




Kcsc 


2 


2 


1 








2 




Auscskcn 


















Sesars 


60 
















Sekaisa 














1 




Baskunes 






3 


1 




1 






Konterbia 






1 


2 


! 


1 






BoLskan 


1 


3 


24 


233 


+ 20 


lb 


52 


400 700 


Areikoratikos 






2 


2 


1 


2 






Arsaos 






1 




1 


1 






Turiasu 






2 




1 








Sckubirikcs 








2 


1 








Belikiom 
















9 3 


1 » Lcrida S lltiila. 


170 11 


liriasalirhaii : I 


lie corresponding bronze ofSesars occurs at 


Numantia 1 (i.K. |< nl 


iins, |) 


.93, n.20) 


= 30 on Map 17 











2 = Areas = 31 on Map 17 

3 » Cordoba (1 Iltinasalirban) ; also 1 drachm of Sagunium; some earlier bronze of Kese 
occurs at Numanda 

1 = Granada = '?!^ on Map 17 

3 « Azuel = 32 on Map 17; the Kuniaii denarii in ihc hoard arc dt-scriljcd In J. Zobtl y 
Zangroniz, M,\'E 4, 277» as a little later than those in the Cazlona hoard, so are late second 
century 

6 = Mogon = 34 on Map 17 

7 = Sal\ aranete (1 lliirta); also 2 drachms of Saguntum 

8 = Azuara 2 

9 - Calatayud « 35 on Map 17 
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Minorra .V7/8, 1957, 165 
Prow triens, 77.00 gm. 

Majon a Amfmrias 25, 1963, 168 
Prow as, 257.00 gm. 
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Group C 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Baskunes 




105 


31 


1 






359 




39 




Konicrbia 














1 








Bolskan 


1 


1 




3 


1 


113 


159 






39 


Areikoratikos 




12 


45 


5 


4 




92 




25 




Aisaos 


(1) 


33 


14 


3 


2 




108 




26 




Turiasu 


51 


922 


45 


50 


8 




H42 




14 




Sekobirikes 


I 


298 


11 


78 


lb 


1 


1075 


59 







Belikiom 2 223 



1 ^ Cervera (the piece of Arsaos is bronze) 

2 — Bare us 

3- Borja 

4- Roa 

5 = Salamanca 

6 = Maluonda 

7 = Palenzuela; also 5 of Bentian, 2 of Kolounioku, 1 of Oilaunikos, 1 ut Sekia 

8 » Amaya 

9 — Ala^n 

10 ~ Azuara 1 

I do not include the Garray, Terrer, Quintana Redonda hoards (inadequately known); the 
Los Villares, Las Casetas, Larrabc/ua hoards (inadequately known, but similar to Group 
m : the Fiicntcrrn. Rrtortillo, Trit io hoards (inadequately known, but similar to Group C); 
the Huesca, LI Burgu hoards (Bolskan only) 



Lerida (sometimes known as Hostalrich or 
Tarrasa) - P.P. RipoUes Alegre, La circulaciin 
morutaria en la Tanectmatse Mediterranea 
(Valencia, 1982), 36 

Arras L. Villaroni^a, Las denarios COn Ufmda 

icali'usken Bartrlona, 1962), 21 

Cordoba G.K. Jenkins, Mus^ 8, 1958, 57; 
RRCH 184; NC 1969, 79 

Granada G.K. Jenkins, j\'H 7, 1958, 135, 
suggesting that 2 denarii of Bolskan, 1 of 

.'\reikoraiikos and the 2 ufSekobirikes are later 

than the rrst of tlu' hoard 

Aziul K. Raddaiz. 199; the pieces of 
Ikalcskcn arc Irom Villa del Rio and form part 
of the same hoard 



Mogon - K. Raddatz, 227 

Salvacanete RRCH 205; K. Raddau, 244; 

Rev.Ardi.Bibl.Mus. 79, 1976, :1H9 

Azuara '> RRCH 201 

Galatayud F. Maieu y Llopis, JhH 1, 1952, 

220ff.. no.')03 

Cervera del Alhama - Arch.Esp.ArU Arq. 2, 
1926, 140 

Barcus - JV//6, 1957, 157; Ampurias 6, 1942, 
221 

Boija - Congrh 1953, 433 

Roa ~ M. Paz Garcia Bellido, ^ephyrus 25, 
1974, 394 
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Salamanca - ibid., 379 

Malueiula-^C#282; JVioRtma 165-7, 1980. 
1 19 (to L. Rutilius Flaccus) 

Palcnzuda - RRCH 314; M. Paz Garcia 
Bellido, l.c. 



Amaya - ibid. 

Alagon - }(wmma 1973-74. 201 

Azuara 1 (somedmes known as Hijar) - P.P. 
Ripoll^ Alegre, 25 



App. 30 Hoards including Roman denarii in Spain between 

125 and 91 (p.97) 

1. Pozoblanco before 1870 - RRCH 174 

2. Cordoba after 1945 - K. Raddatz, 268 

3. Segaro 1881 - RRCH 180 

4. La Barruca near Gaunda 195:i RRCH 178 

5. Kl Centenillo 1911 RRCH 181 

6. Montoro - Epora 1936 RRCH 182 

7. Baix Llobregat 1937 Cmn Hoard, 1. 157; 



I.. X'illaronga, m Xl\ (A)ini..\at ..\r(j., H71 

8. Sarria near Barcclutia 1870 Uacela 

J^umtsmatka 64, 1982, 24 

9. Cordoba 1916 - App. 29 

10. Sierra Morcna 1920 RRCH 186 

11. Ca/lona 1618 RRCH 188 

12. Torre de Juan Abad 1934 RRCH 189; 
Acta Num. 1982, 79 

13. Penhagarcia about 1920 - RRCH 191 

14. .\znalcollar between 1908 and 1919 - A 
Catatogiu of the Roman Rtpttbtican Coins in the 
Royol Scottish Museum^ Edinburgh (Edin- 
burgh, 1984), xi 

15. CogoUos de Guadix 1959 - jVunusma 1978, 
25 



16. Santa Elena 1903 - RRCH 193 

1 7. Rio Unto between 1903 and 1910 - RRCH 
194 

18. Sierra Morena 1929 - RRCH 196 

19. OUva 1848-9 and 1961 - RRCH 197 

20. Mogon 1914 - RRCH 200 

21. Cazlona shordy before 1978 - Numisma 
1978, 19 

22. Azuara 1890 - App. 29 

23. Salvacaflete about 1930 - App. 29 

24. Portugal - M uaeu Nacional, Lisbon 

25. Pozoblanco \9ib-Bd.Real Acad.Btiias 

UtTii^ I yobles Artes de Cordoba 1928, 51; 
Coin hoards 3, 119 is perhaps another 

p.ircrl 

26. CrcviUcmc belore 1949 RRCH 206 

27. Orcera 1940 RRCH 21 1 

28. Idanha-a-Velha 1974 - Coin Hoards 3, 120 

29. Sanjoao Hos Caldcrciros 1941 - Arquao 
dtBtja 1955, 65 and 162 

I omic the hoard of I Roman and 2 Iberian 

denarii oi Soto iruz, RRCH 185 
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App. 31 Hoards including Roman bronze in Spain (p.99} 



Ampurias 1947 - RSCH 136 

Rome. Emporiae 

Ampiirias l<)72 U Simposi JfwmmaUCf 175 

Roiiif. Knipoiiae 

Ecija (ancient Astigi; - // Umpou AumuinaUc, 
171 

Rome, Castulo, Carmo 



EI Sauttjo ancient Irni) - QTic 1980, 175 

Rome, Castulo, Carmo, Urso 

Note also the hoard from l ort-llo on Minorca 
consisting of 365 asses down to the issue of C. 
Antestius; 1 as of Cn. Blasio; 1 as of Obulco; 
I bronze of Populonia presumably passing as 
an as) - N. Tarradell-Font, Fonameuts 3, 201 



App. 32 


Hoards 


ot Ib( 1 ian bronze 


coinage (p. 99) 




Balsarcny 


Solsona 


Canoves 


/Vzaila II 


Kesel 


10 


1 






Kese IT 


73 






2 


Kese III 








7 


Kese TV' 








5 


Ausesken 




1 


5 




Laiesken 


39 




1 


I 


Eusti 


36 




4 


1 


Eusdbaikula 


2 




1 




Ilturo 


42 




1 


3 


Lauro 






21 




Iltirkesken 


66 


f.20 


3 


2 


Ihnta 


5 






101 



Balsareny L. X'illaronga. \7/ 10. 1961. 9 
S(»]s(iiia ibid., 6!^ with one drnarius of 
Bolskan; the group to which the as o( Kese 
belongs is uncertain) 

CU\no\es J. Estrada and I.. X'iliarnnira, 
Ampurias 28, 1967, 13.5 (with five uncertain 
pieces); J. Romagosa. Acta Man, 1971, 79 
Azaila II - L. Villaronpa, l.os Tesoros de Azaila 
iBanclona. 1977 . with tailitT l)ibli()sjraphy : 
also 1 1 Roman bron/e coins to the semuncial 
period and 468 further Iberian bronze coins of 



the Ebro valley; Azaila I consists simply of 

Iln'rian bronze roins of the same area and 
period, witlioul overlap with the issues listed 
above, but with overlap with the other issues 
in Azaila II 

Note also the hoard from Azuera near 
Belchite. ron(ainint» 90 bronzes ot Belikiom 
and 1 of Bolskan (L. \ illaronga, Am/mria.i 30, 
1968, 225) 
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App. 33 Finds oi early Roman coins in Sardinia (p. 103) 



Cagliari = CaraUs 1869 RRCH 
About 50 quadrigati with incuse legend 

SuK-is 1871 RRCn 16 

Bronze coins ol Carthage 

1 as of the libral Prow series with Prow 1 

Peidas de Fogu 1931 - RRCH 100 

766 bronze ccmds of Carthage (including 1 of 

typ< of vr; 1943, R i, 1-2; 1 of type otSNG 
(Cop,; 1030 3j 

1 collateral quadrans with corn-ear 

3 anonymous sextantes 

4 sextantes with corn-ear and K 

2 with C 

5 with MA 

I with AVR 

Bul ges 1970 - AllM 18-19. 1971-72, 343 
It) anonymous denarii 

4 with ircsccni 

1 with prow 

6 with star 

Ossi Siopertf Anheoloaiche 1869. 2!? 

1 quadrans of the light Dioscuri/Mercury 

srrirs 

Perfogas liuUelUno Aiduologuo Sardo 183t>, 
182; I8G0, 35 with pi. R. 6 



1 triens of the Roma/Roma series without 

symlxil 98.00 gm.) 

Musco N'a/iotiiilc Hi Ca^liari 

Sardinia Studi Sardi 12-13, 1952-54, 525 
1 triens of the Roma/Roma series without 
symbol (85.00 gm.) 

Sulcis - Scoperte Ar^eologidu 1875, 16 
1 triens of the libral Prow series 

Bolotana Sludi Sardi \2 13,1952-54,525 
! semis of Uu« p{)si-srmilibral Prow series with 

Prow 1 . 31 .50 nm. < 

Por linds ui Carthaginian coins only see JGCJI 
2262-4, 2273-4, 2277-80, 2283-91 

Not much can be made of the find of a gold 
coin of Philip II from Olbia, StttdiSardi9, 1950, 
97 

The < (UK lusioiis of R.J. Rowland, // 
Cong.I-roHiier Studies, 87, 'Numismatics and the 
military history of Sardinia', are wholly 
itn alidatcd by tlic fat t that he docs not take 
account of the different sizes of dillerent issues 
of denarii 



App. 34 Finds of c( 

.\l«ria |. and 1.. Jt-liassr, Im nicropole 
preiomanit d'AUriu Paris, 1973), nos. 2310 
and 594 

Didi .u Inn ol Po|)nIonia 
(Quadrans or sextans with OPEl 

- J. and L. Jehasse, Mitenges Careopine 
(Paris, 1966), 529 (compare Gallia I960, 324} 



ins in C'orsica p. 104) 

Victorialus with MP 

Bronze of Thcspiac 

Coins ol ( li.ili is and Carthage 

I., and ). Jt li.issc. (j)>si I liitorique 2, 
19b2, 8, 27, 'Les nionnaics puniqucs d'Alcria' 
Site finds in connection with use as a base in 
First and Second Punic Wars 
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App. 35 Finds of cast bronze coinage in Sicily (p. HO) 



Naxw-RRCH 17 

1 unria of the heavy Dioscuri /Mercury scries 
I uiicia ot the heavy .Vptillo ' Apollo scries 

Catania - BoUJUt Mm. 1908, 19 

Triens of the heavy Di<wcuri/Mercury series 



Visrini .\'Sc 1902, 17 

Unt i I of the Roma/Roma series without 

syml)ol 

Ragusa - ASc 1902, 217; BolULdi ^um, 1906, 
19 

3 cast quadrantes with corn-ear 



App. 36 Second Punic War hoards in Sicily (p.l 1 Ij 



Tripi RRCII 55 and W>: !CCf! 2237 8; I 
no longer ihink, with P. Marchetti, 491, that 
we are dealing with two hoards 

Aidone 1906 - RRCHG6 ; Aidone 1909. IGCH 

2239; it seems to me that we arc (1( altng with 
one hoard; the HISP\\T)R\M piece is 
dearly on grounds ut paimation extraneous, 
contra G. Manganaro, Arckivio Sttrico per la 
Sicilta Orientair 291. n.22; the Tauro- 

menium piece likewise, contra P.Marchetti, 
489, whose account of the iasiMS of the 

Mamcrtini and Rhcgium lupplcments that in 

RRC.H bH : the latest Syracusan issue, ho%vever, 

is of tile Syrac usan democracy 

Mandanici RRUil\, AiL\ 1962-4, 229, P. 
Marchetti, 490, whose account corrects that in 
RRCHll 

Montagna di Marzo RRCH 99; given the loss 
of most of the hoard during the war, it is 



prohahh forlorn to attempt (o art^ue as does 
P. Marchetti, 489, compare RB.\ 1971, 88, 
n.20, that we are dealing with two hoards 

San Marco, /GC/f 2236; eariier pieces include 
KAINON (1), Abacaenum (1) 

(irammichele - list based on my own 
inspecdon and that of T.V. Buttrey 

T \ icw with t^rave scepticism the report in the 
sale catalogue, Bonhams 4/12/198U, p. 19, 
that an anonymous victoriatus (AAC, 
no.44/1), an anonymous denarius (AAC, 
no 75/1 c . a denarius of C. \'arro and a 
denarius oi C^. Ai,i;liu5 were lound with a silver 
issue ofHieron 11 beneath the destruction level 

of 21 1 at Mort^antina; no pieces later than the 
very first moments of the denarius system have 
turned up in the official excavations of 
Morgantina 
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Ann S7 


Second- and first-century bronze hoards in Sicily 






(p. 115) 




Catania 


xviOiganona 


Avoia 


ftisin vi1 1 SI 


Asses 


Asses 


Asses 


Denarii 




to 160s BC 


to 160s BC 


Victoriatus 








Asses 








to 150s BC: 




Syracuiic lo 


Hieroa 11 


Hieron 11 




fiKion 11 








Leontini 






Mamertini 


Mamertini 


Mamertini 


Mamertini 






Centuripac 


C'enturipae 


Rhegium 




Rhegium 


Rhegium 




Carthage 






Catania /GCN 2 


244 






Murgantiria - inrormaiion I'rom R. Ros6 


Hulloway ^sealed dcpuMi including 


HISPANORVM issue) 






Avola - RRCH 122; also 1 piece of Ptdemy II 




Biancavilla- RRCfl 127 






I have excluded the re-deposited votive offerings from Morgantina, IGCH 2248 


Ksacquino 


Megara 


Campobello 


Sicily 


Asses 




Asses 


Asses 


Panonnus 




Pantirmus 


Panormus 




Syr.iciisf 


Syracuse 






Cauma 








Enna as 








mume^nm 










L. Naevius 


C:. Cassius 






Surdinus 


Celer 



Bisacquino - IGCH 225 1 ; AIIM' 23-4, 1976-7» 304; the wear on the asses shows the hoard to 

be late second or early fir'^t ccntun, 

Megaru /OCH 2252; G. K.Jt nkins, The Coinage of Uela (Berlin, 1970), 117, n. 13 
Rhegium: Head of Apollo r./hytt PHP (in monogram) IN(2N 
Catana: Gabrid, nos. 9-14 

Syracuse: Gabriel, pi. 9, 15 (23); pi. 9, 21 (1); pi. 9, 13 (8); 5JVB (Cop.) 901-2 (11) 

Enna: Gabriri, no. 12 
CanipubcUo - IGCH 2253 

Sicily - 3, 1956, 210; also 1 piece of the Mamertini, 1 piece of Ebusus 
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App. 38 Finds of Italian and Sicilian bronze coinage in Greece 

(p.118) 



Brettii 


Olympia 


P. R. Franke, AA 1966, 395, n.4 


No details 




Brettii 


Corinth 


K. M. Edwafds. CmnUi VL 


BMC 70 




no. 232 


Croton 


Delos 


I\\f>liii/tiiori Arch, de Delos 






XXV 11. :iH7 


Rhegium 


bretria 


T Hackcns 1968 127 


Late GUI EG 




O. Picard. Chaicis fParis 






1979; . 317 


Rlu"t(iiiin 


Gorinth 


1 M Harris Hest 1941 148 


203-89 BC 






Rhegium (2+1) 


Delos 


T. Hackens. /UUV 1967. 263: see 


No details 




alcn Kjtht vlnA ^ Ddos 1 r 




Olvmnia 


P R Franke 1 r 


No Hrtails 








( \ in ntn 


I \I Harris 1 r • 


SM} fCoD ) 1100 




P R Franke 1 c 




Delos 










Sv rue use 


1 hcbcs 


T Hackens A5jV 1968 126 


S.SG ^Cop.) 914 






Syracuse 


Euboea 


230 


HiclM.l II 






Sit iilo-l'iinic 


Athens 


J. Shear, Hesp. 1936, 130 


Nu details 






Mamerttni 


Athens 


J. Shear, l.c. 


No details 






Mamertini (1-1-1) 


Delos 


T. Hackens, RBJV 1967, 263; 


No detaik; 




J/AY, l.c. 



^A/C 32 



It is very doubtful if the piece of Halacsa, X Hackens, RBJ{ 1968, 126, was lost in the 
Hellenistic period 
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App. 39 Hoards 

The following tables are constructed on the 

basis aUaCHMb 'I S^ and 45.3 688, with Cohi 
Hoards, 2, 72, 75 and 8U; 3, 43; 4, 54 and 56; 
5, 42, 44 and 45; 6, 35, excluding bronze 
hoards, IGCH 198 and 204 {bom the 
C vc lades), 200-1 (of earlier date), 227 (from 

Ertnria IGCll 175: also contains 13 fourth- 
ccniury silver pieces of the Kuboeans; the date 
of burial is very uncenain, O. Picard, Chalets 
fPatis. 1979), 153; O. Mjirkholm, Gnonum 
1980, 453 

Carystus - IGCH 177: also contains 1 fourth- 
century silver piece of the Kuboeaiis 
Eiib.)ea /r,Y7/ !7H: () Pi.ani. I.e.. list^ l:i 
further drachms ut C-halcis which probably 
belong 

Euboea - IGCH 188: also contains 5 fourth- 
century silver pieces of the Eubueans and 1 
piece of Priansus 

Aliveri I(>CH 192: also contains 1 fourth- 
century silver piece of the Kiiboeaiis 
Carystus IGCJJ 210/215: also contains 3 
fourth-century silver pieces of the Euboeans 
'Grephyra' - IGCH 471: clearly Euboean in 
rliaraeter 

Abac /frT // I'l', ; I piece each of Actolia and 

tioeotia are broii/.e 

Atalanti - Coin Hoards 2, 75 

Thebes IGC/l 233: 42 pieces of Boeotia are 

bronze; also contains 1 denarius and 1 secund- 

century iriubol of Megalopolis 

Anthedon - IGCH 223: the pieces of Athens 

are new-style 

The&saly - Coin Hoards 2, 72; 3, 43 

Thessaly - Coin Hoards 5. 42; 6, 35: the figures 

certainly include some pieces which have been 

counted twice 



in Greece (p. 11 9) 

Thessaly - Coin Hoards 4, 56 

Larissa - IGCH 304: the pieces of Athens are 

bronze 

Sitochoro IGCH 237; also contains 1 
tetradrachm of Phamaces; for the tetra- 
drachms of Eumenes, see G. Le Rider, RN 

1973, 66 

Tricca - IGCH 234: the pieces of Athens are 

new-style 

Velcstinon Com Hoards 5, 45 

Kozani J(i( H 457: also contains 1 extran- 
eous tetradrachm of Aesillas 
The pieces of Athens in Beroea and later 
hoards are new-style (note also IGCH 523, 

524. 550 

(loriiith H 1H7: also contains 2 

lelradrachms ol Lphesus 

Sparta - S. GrantMtr, 8 Nvm.Cmg., 79, for the 

date; also ((tniaiiis 7 letradrachms of Sparta 

Therianos KiCll 182: also contains 2 early 

silver pieces of Corinth 

Kyparissia IGCH 209 - also contains 1 silver 

piece ol the I,<)< ri;uis 

Arcadia JGCH 242: also contains 1 extran- 
eous bronze of Elis 

/ acynthus 76X7/ 245: also contains 1 diobol 
ol Heraclea in Italy and 1 obol of Selge in 
Pamphylia 

Patras - Coin Hoards 2, 80; 5, 44 

Pel()[)(>imesc IGCH 246: also contains 
1 seciincl-( t iilury triobol i>f Ciorinth 

The Sophikon hoard [IGCH 179) is excluded 
because it comes from the sea 

For the reasons Ibr the presence ol Ptolemaic 
coins in the Peloponnese, sec La moneta in Greeia 
e a Roma (Ban, 1982), 89 
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8 



0 =2 

1 3 



S 



Date 



M ± M 
- ^ - 

£ < £ 



9 3 

'C S 

M O 

be 

Q < 



M 

3 
C 

0 



s 



a 
O 



l> C 

» a. 



X 



1 

c 



3 1= 



235 Eretiia 


I 24 


5 15 


20 


20 


1 


16 


1 


1 


273 


1 


230 Carystus 


17 




2 








68 




276 




23(V220 Rubora 


I 














18 






250 220 KulxK-a 














1 6 


2 


2 


4 


250 220 Eretria 


2 1 


1 


1 


22 


9 


9 










235 200 ("arystus 














5 








235-200 Aliveri 














17 








225-200 Chalds 














31 




61 




225-200 Caialcis 


14 


1 5 


1 


22 


15 


66 


3 


56 


27 


5 


220 Carystus 












1 


14 








200-180 Koskina 


1 










1 


38 


3 


41 


1 


200 150 'Ocphyra* 










1 


2 




2 




31 


170 Oreus 


1 




1 










2 




6 
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c 

£ < 



e 

o 



3 



X 



< 



2 



< 



3 
u 



.3 

'c 

u 



31 1 2 7 2 136 
17 5 



8 



15 
12 



6 
28 

595 



2 I 24 lU 1 
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Date 



X 



8 

.2 



3 

•c 



c 
o 



3 
C 



Q < 



3 7= Q. 

s o 

^ .§ u 

= >. O 

< J J 



u 
O 



.2 
•-« 

o 

I 



I 

c 

U b2 X 



225-200 Thebes 
223-200 Abae 

Atalanti 
165 Ihcbcs 
160 Anthedon 



8 
4 
1 



1 1 



3 3 9 
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APP£ND1C£S; FINDS 



3 .J 



Date S ^ I 



H^^Jg fe^ill 



250-230 Pei^ 246 3 1 1 16 

240-230 Kozani 5 
200-180 Macedonia 6 16 1 

175 Ycnikeui 3 
1 70 Macedonia 7 

170 Pella 

160-150 Beroea 2 

Thc'ssalonica 
Macedonia 



1 

2 
10 



235-225 Olympia 20 

225 Megalopolis 21 

220-215 Pcloponncsc 5 

220-215 Patras 102 

215 Corinth 114 

Sparta 15 
Therianos 

Labia 1 
200 Kypariana 

190 Elis 

165-160 Arcadia 

Zacynthus 
Patras 

Pdoponnese 5 2 



1 1 

2 



8 



1 6 



5 
61 



6 

2 

1 8 



1 13 

2 
38 

2 
1 
2 
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App. 40 Hoards of overstruck Boeotian bronze coinage (p. 1 24) 



Copais - IGCH 229 
Thebes IGCII 233 

Boeotia - Arch.Dell. 19, 1964, Chr. p.8, no. IV, 
pi. 2 

White sack hoard - Hup. 1978» 42 

None erf* these hoards is of much hdp in dating; 



T. Hackens, BC/I 1969, 725-^, inclines to a 
date dost* to 168 ht"( atisc of the (XTiirmu r of 
the pieces in quesiion in ihe Copais and 
Thebes hoards of the mid-second century; but 
the degree of wear suggests an earlier date; 
how much earlier is hard to say. 



App. 41 Hoards of small silver and bronze coinage in Greece 

(p.127) 



Silver 

Stratus -7667/ 231 
CephaUenia - IGCH 257 
Kpidaurus-/(?C//258 

UVslcrti C.rrn v ICCH 260 i with 243, 267. 
301; it is not cx-rtain that the bronzes and the 
rest of this last jE^roup belong together) 

Zougra lacii'm 

Diakofto ICCH 262 
Koniska IGCH 266 
Olympia-ZGCtf 270 

Bronze 

Epinis - IGCH 259, 307, 308 
Ck>rcyra-/GC//3lO 



Acarnani,, /r-Y.// 311, 312 
AeloUa IGCH 244 
Thessaly-/CC//306 
Delphi - IGCH 303 

Corinth IGCH 263, 264 iscc La moneta in 

Grecia e a Roma (Bari, 1982), 90; see also M J. 

Price, Hesp. 1967, 348) 

Elis - IGCH 302 

Tegea IGCH 263 

Delos IGCH 298 

Faros - IGCH 326 

Crete IGCH 299, 300, 330 tlir last hoard 
contains silver from outside the island) 



App. 42 Hoards of denarii in Africa (p. 140) 

7 unisia Femana - BwlLArdLCTU 1902, cxvii 

Cani Island - RRCH 1 32 17 denarii in Bardo 

Henchir^Djebel-Dis - RRCH 160 

Sminja - RRCH 395 

Hammam-Lif - Gaucklcr, Compies rendus du 
marche du Service en 1903, 36; MEFR 1904, 339 
1000 denarii 

Matcur Gauckler, Comptes rendus du mardudu 
Service en 1903, 36; MEFR 1904, 339 
100 denarii 



Uata-JAf/» 1971-2, 144 
64 denarii to Augustus 

Algeria 

Bettioua - P. Salama, Inv.l7 

Republican denarii 

Rasserenit RRCH 544 
2 denarii to Augustus 
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Morocco 

Wreck off Casablanca j.D. Builu s, Coiilri- 
bulion a I'histoire du Maroc par Us recherches 
manismaHqiies (Casablanca, 1939), 5 
Denarii to Augustus 



St'<- also ). Marion, ArU^Afr, 1, 1961, 99 (the 
bala 'iinds' are deeply suspicious) 



App, 43 Finds of Greek coins in southern Gaul (p. 164) 



Monaco - IGCH 2VA 

Bronzes ofNeapolis and Sardinia 

Marsrillc area /(.CH 2355 
Bn)n/.e.s ul Sardinia 

Marseille IGCH 2338 
Bronzes of Massalia (400), Sardinia (1), Rome 
(2) (witli the Roman material compare the 
hoard from the Brusq wreck, IGCH 2380) 

With the Sardinian material In these hoards 
compare B. Fischer. Les monnaies antiques 
d'Afrique du J^'ord Irouvtes en Gaule {Paris, 
1978), with review in JVC I9B1, 200 (no.8 is 
SNG (Cop.) 94) 

Tourdaii I(;CII'2'il\ 
161 obols ui Mas&alia 

I bronze of Massalia 

1 letrobol or Histiaea 

81 Rhone valley quinarii 

Nice IGCH 2379 
Tetrobols ol Hisiiaea 

For the distril)ution of ihc .silver coinage ol 
Massalia in general, see H. RoUand and CI. 
Brenot, fonhcoming; prt)\ isionally, C.I. Bronot 
I'p. 161. 11. fi. 192; the (loiniiKuidn of" the 
coinage ol Ma.ssalia in the surrounding area 
may be exemplified from three hoards: 

La Cloche - Gallia 1977, 519 

38 drachms of Massalia 

4 diubuls ut Maiiiialia 
3 obols of Massalia 

5 bronzes of Massalia 

2 Rhone \ a!lev quinarii 

1 i^old staler ot the X'iiidelici 

La Cloche Ada .\um. 1981, 83 
7 drachms ci Massalia 



1 obol of MassaHa 

3 bronzes ol Massaha 
1 iHK ei lain t|uadr.ins 

Glanum - IGCH 2385 

4 drachms of Massalia 
42 fractions of Massalia 
7! bronzes of Massalia 

1 Rhone valley quinarius 

2 Gallic podn coins 
1 Gallic bronze 

The dominadon of the coinage of Massalia 
may also he exemplified from the finds at 
BoUcnc, G. Uentric, Les monnaies de Bollene 
(Vaucluse) (Cavierac, 1981): 

8 drachms of Massalia 
84 obols of Massalia 
231 bronzes of Massalia 
28 iniiiaiiuns of bronzes of Massalia 
30 Rhone valley quinarii 

I Rhone valley fraction 

3 "monnaies a la croix' 

1 bronze of .\\ cnio 

2 bronzes of Cabellio 
I hvnu/v with CMKF 

1 obol of the Volcae Arecomici 
22 bronzes of the Volcae Arecomici 
<) br<mz.es of Nemausus 
1 siKer "dupondius* p. 266' of Colonia 
rSemausus i^o\crsiruck on obol of Massalia) 

4 bronzes of Colonia Nemausus 

20 qu i 1 1 . u i i . I ) t ( > 1 1 / es and podiu of central Gaul 
1 bronze of Ebusus 
1 bronze irf* Kese 
4 Roman Republican quinarii 

Compare Apps. 44 and 56 
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App. 44 Early hoards with Roman coins in southern Gaul 

(p. 165) 

Gerbay-*/eC//236 



StR*my-/C?C//2378 

Denariu«; with 'monnaies a la croix'. silver of 
Massalia, Kainiketes, Avenio, Rhone valley 
quinarii (aimiLu* in date to those in the 
Tourdan hoard, App. 43) 

Aime - RRCH 192 

Cheverny (Etang de la RousseJihv) - RRCH 
216 

Enserune J. Jannoray, Ensirune (Paris, 

19.').') . ;U6, n.I 

2 quinarii of L. Piso and M. Caiu with 1 
bronze oTNeroncen 



Migne (perh;tp.s not a hoard) - A. Blanchet, 
Traiie des monnaies gauloises (Paris, 1905), no. 
117 

N(i\'fr T Thnr\ Motiflnires 3. 9 
Denarii to I,. Rutilius Flaccus 

Bompas RRC/I 29U 

Peyriac-sur-M. r RRCH 3(A 

Bessan - RRCH 342 



App. 45 Hoards in peninsular Italy aftrr IK) p.l//; 



Hoards oj denarii. ti( .. hetweeti 146 and 91 

1 Petacciato - RRCH 149 

2 Masseria Cuoco A U.\ 23-4, 1 976^7, 293 

3 Banzi RRCH 157 

4 Riccia RRCH 161 

5 San Giovanni Incarico - RRCH 163 
6LucoU-JU?C^164 

7 Patrica- Musco Na/ionalc Romaiu) 

H iior^onuovo- Ri; isia Ahruzzise27, 1912,493 

9 Heraclea - Coin Hoards 4, 65 

10 Fossombrone - Museo Civico di Fos- 
sombroiu" 

11 Bevagna - RRCH 171 
12Icsi-J?/JV1973, 111 

1 3 Maddaloni - RRCH 1 72 

14 Montc-rarotto RRCH 175 

15 Tatamo - RRCH 176 
I6Stn>ngoU-J?ACtf 183 

17 Awocata-/f/?r.7/ 190 

18 San Lorenzo del Vallo - RRCH 195 
19Ricina-AAC//201 

20 Isola Capo Rizzuto - RRCH 202 

21 Cerignola Museo Nazionale di Taranto 

22 Carovigno RRCH 208 

23 FUogaso- 12X0/209 



24 CrognaU-to RRCH 212 

25 Largo Argentina, Rome - Musei CapitoKni 

26 Gioia dei Marsi ~ RRCH 2 1 3 

27 Monteverde di Frrmo - RRCH 218; AHJ<f 
28-9, 1971-2, 123 

28NocigUa-i2AC//219 

I exclude the Ancona hoard, since I am 
informed by Dr \V. Metcalf that it goes down 
to the issue of Q, Titius 

Hoards of CeitU and Gndi cms 

Siena - BnlleUina 1875, 260 

l en c oncave gold coins without type (8.05 to 

7.90 gm.) 

Campiglia Marittima F Paiuini Rosati, 
AHj\' 2, 1955, 59; Z. Ncinesl^aluva-Jiroud- 
kovi, Pam.Arcb. 1975,383 - SCoi^Jfwn., 189, 
'Zur Frage des keltischen Miin/schat/fundes 
von Campiglia Marittima*; / Galli e Chalia 
(Rome, 1978), 221; Com Hoards 1977, 112; 
M.C:. Parra, RIN 1979, 203, *Moneta galUca 
d<"l Museo di Ccrina' 

Gold third-staters of Boii (sharing dies with 
coim in hoard from Stary Kolin) 
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South Italy -/(»;^ 2052 
Bronzes of Epirus 

Cascrta IGCIl 2053 
Triobols of .\( haean League, etc. 

Italy - IGCH 2034 

Silver of Apollonia and Dyrrachiutn 

Carrara IGCH 2055 
Denarii, etc. 

Triobob of Achaean League 

Poggio Picenze - IGCH 2056 

Denarii 

Lysimachi of Byzantium 

Tetradrachms of Athens, Mithridates VI, 

Nicomedrs III. tetradrachms and drachms of 

Ariaraihcs IX 

Triobols of Achaean League 

Ballagiia IGCH 2057 
Lysimachus of Byzantium 

C'isKiphnri 

1 ciradrachtm of Demetrius 1 oi Syria and 
Eucratides oTBactria 
Shekel of Tyre 



Montrlla F. Scandone, Valta valU M Colore 
I Naples. 1911 . 173 
Denarii lu P. Sairietm!> 
Tetradrachm of Athens 

Italy - M. Thompson, TTu J(tu> Styk Coinage of 
Athn \Vu York, 1961), 434, n.l 

Tptiadi at iims of Athens 

O. Morkholm, in Essays ES.G. Robinson 

(Oxford, i%8j, 245, n.2 ' 

Tetradrachm of Ariarathes IX of Gappadoda 

Italy -*«C/f 222 

Triolx)! of Ai haean League 
Social War denarii 

Compare the presumably silver pici rs of 
Cappadocia in a collection at V'ieste, P.G. 
Guzzetta, Rassegna dt SUuH del Cmce Museo dt 
MUano 1982, 76, and the coins of the Aetolian 
'league* in a collection at Canosa, ibid., 72 



App. 46 Finds of eastern bronze coinage in Italy and Sicily 

(p. 178) 



Aosta M. Orlandoni. in .1/// del Congresso sul 
Bimellenario di Aosla Aosta, 1982;, 77 
Bronze of Boeotia 

Cosa - MAAR 34, 1980, 40 
Bronze of Stratonicea 

Viterbo BulUUmo 1881, 261 
Bronze of Athens 

Rome. Fnnim R, Reere. PBSR 1982, 116 
firoiues of Athens and Cos 
Plated tetradrachm of Thasos 
Ptolemaic bronze (compare App. 18) 

Saepinum information from DotLssa Asdru- 

bale Prntiti 

Bronzes ofBithynia and Alinda 

Aufidcna - Mon.Anl. 10, 1901, 242 
Bronze of Prusias II 



Monte Vairano SE 1981, 454 

Bron/p of Thasos 

River Liris ~ j\C 1970, 89; 1974, 42 
Bronzes of Cos, Odessus, Sestus, Miletus and 
Tcos 

Giannutri G. Gorini (App. 26) 
Ptolemaic bronze 

Leuea Leuca Galadna, 1978), 223 

Bronze of Samos 

Sicily - Archivio Storico per la Sicilia Orienlale 
1969, 293 

Bronzes of Magnesia, Side, Thasos, Rhodes 

Cava Ispica - AKRW I, 1, 446, n. 12 
Bronze of Simon Maccabaeus 
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Comparr the finds of lirfjti/c*; tifFJuisus: 
Pompeii - A. Stazio, Aumtsma 1963, 9 = AlJJif 
2, 1955,33 - RRCH 245 
Fifty-three bronzes of Kbusus i hardly objects of 
trade, conlrti A Sta/io. also \I. Campo, Alii I 
CengJnl.Htudt tenia € tunici ^Kome, 1983), 145, 
*Las rdadones de Ebusus con el exterior') 

Valle d'Amanto - ibid. 
Bronze of Ebusus 



Pictracatella ibid. 
Bronze of Ebusus 

Cosa I.e. 
Bronze of Ebusus 

River Liris I.e. 
Bronzes of Ebusus 



Compare App. 26 and the coin of Myrina in a 
collection at Vieste, P.G. Guzzetta (App. 45) 



App. 47 Hoards in Greece of the period of Mithridates (p. 196) 



Delos - iGCH 2a4-6, 290, 292-5, 297-8, 
319-25, 328-9, 334-6, 347-9 

Piraeus -JUIO/ 242 
Denarii 

Piraeus -/GC// 337 

Athens -/GCi/ 339 

Sa]amis-/C?a/288 

Oreus-/GC//287 

Ghalds - ICCH 345 

CarystiM-/GC//291,344 

Hahnyros- 760^289 

Greece - IGCH 296 

CJrctu e /C/Y-7/ 346 f with denarii i 

Crete - IGCH 331, 332 ^wiih 1973, 54), 
338, 350 



Chios (not Cos) - Com Hoards 6, 46 
1 4 drachnis of Chios 

1 new-style tetradrachm of Athens 

2 cistophori 

1 denarius probably of L. Piso Frugi 
Compare the Cesme hoard, IGCH 1359 « Coin 
Hoards 2, 1 10 

For bronze hoards from Athens and Aiiica see 
F.S. Kleiner, Hesp. 1976, I, 'The agora 
excavations and Athenian bronze coinage, 
200-86 BG*; Hosp. 1978, 40 « Gnu Hoards 3, 
75 

For the eiieci on monetary circulation in Asia 
Minor of the Mithridadc Wars see La moneta 
in Greda t a Roma (Bari, 1982), 80-2 

Compare App. 48 



App. 48 Hoards in Macedonia i p. 197) 



Siderokastro IGCH 642 

Tetradrachms of Athens, Aesillas, LEG 

MAKEA0NC2N 

Kenusia - RRCH 283 = IGCH 653 

Denarii 

Tciradrac hrii (tf Aesillas 

Kavalla - RRCH 336 - IGCH 660 
Denarii 

Tetradrachms of Aesillas 



Platania - RRCH 358 = IGCH 663 
Denarii 

Tetradrachms of Aesillas 

Bron/cs of Macedonia, Maronea, Abdera, 

Pergamiiii). R(»m«' 

Souih-westcm Macedonia inibrmaiion from 
A. Burnett 

Tetradrachms of Athens, Aesillas, LEG, LEG 
MAKEAONQN, Thasos 
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Greece information fiom A. Burnett Compare App. 47 

Denarii to RRC, no. 434 
Tctradrachniii uf AcMllas 



App. 49 Hoards of ca.sl bronze coinage in Jugoslavia :p.221) 



.Vlazin - RRCll 1 42 = K.CIl H44 

Grarac RRCll Uf) - KiCtl 5(^9; 
J\uimzmaltka 1978, 27 (including 3 pieces ol 
Castulo; also I of Philip V; 2 asses, of Q, 
Marius, and 1 trieiu, of P.Blasio, not 3 asses) 

Vrankamen Berg - RRCJi 146 = IGCH MS 
(including 1 piece of Elmporiae) 

Kruitnva M-BahrTeldt, BMzB 1900, 2863; 

lacil 567 

Kula IGCH f)66 

The precise origin of KiCll 568. ( nniaiiiint;; 
bronzes of Carthage and Numidia, is 
unknown 

Bescanuova - Mirnik 20a; G. Gorini, AUi e 
Memorie Soc.Istr. 1970, 209 for a late 
Republican inscription see ILLRP 579) 

Krupa - Mirnik 31 

f^tikada Mirnik 88a; Vjesnik ArheoloBcog 
Muzeja u Zogrebu 15, 1982, 149 
Aes rude 

I as ofM. Atilius Saranus 
I trieiis of P. Blasio 

Bronzes ol Obuico, Philip V, Ptolemy 
VI-VIII, Carthage, Numidla 

Obrovac - Mirnik 79 
Bronzes of Numidia 

The route travelled by this materia] is 
uncertain; note, however, apart from the 

Bescanuova hoard: 

A hoard of bronzes of Numidia (.S^. V6 1 Cup. 
504—17) from the harbour of Ancona 
BuUettino 1865, 12 

The finds from Senj, including a bronze of 
Saeti, a Ptolemaic bronze and a semis of the 
libral Prow series - Archiv Ost.Gesch. 33, 1865, 
124 



I lie find of a bronze of Numidia in a ^ravc 
ai /..idai - Oslerreichisches Archdologisches 
lasHfut, FSkrer durck das K.K. Staatsmusaim 
in S.Donato in ^tara (Vienna, 1912), 88 

Some ineces seem to have drifted north and 

east; 

Gorizia Haeberlin, p. 12 
Bar with 'rarno seoco' 

Pettau (now Ptuj) CJugoslavia) - F. Kchler, 
Reperiorittm der steierischm MUnzkunde I (Graz, 

1865], 211 

Bronzes of Neapolis, Teanum, Rome with 
Hen ules/Pegasus ROMA, Syracuse 
Hohenmauten 'now Muta) Jugoslavia) - 
ibid.; Mirnik 77a 
Ptolemaic and Brettian bronzes 

Leibnitz (Austria) F. Pichler, I.e. 
Ptolemaic bronze 

Halktatt Austria) LitUrae ^umismaHeae 
Vindobonenses 2, 1983, 310 
As of the libral Prow series 

Nitra (Czechoslovakia) - E. Kolnikova, SloV' 
enska Arckeologia 12, 2, 1964, 402, 'Fund eines 
rotnist hen .\es i^rave gemdnsam mit keltischen 

Miinzen in Nitra' 

Stradonice (Czechoslovakia) - J.L. Pk, Le 
HradischtdeSfredmlztnBohhiui'Lidpiig, 1906), 
pi. a, 27 

Numidian Bron/c 

Paulis near Arad ^Romania) - Dacia 8, 1964, 
376 

Quadrans of the libral Prow series 

Reho near Sarmizegetusa (Romania) - G. 

Gorini (App. 26j 

Ptolemaic bronze 

Miihlbach (now Sebes) (Romania) - F. 
Pichler, l.c. 
Ptolemaic bronze 
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App. 50 The movement of coinage across the Adriatic (p.223) 



There is much evidence lor isolated Italian 
(and Sicilian) coins travelling lo the cast coast 
of the Adriatic from the early third century 
onwards, mostly bronze, occasionally silver. 
The pattern may be exen^Ufied from: 

1 Pontadura » Vir - S. Batovi^, ' Les v»tiges 
prehistoriq uessur rarchipel de Zadar*, DieJora 
6, 1973, 5 

With one Athena/Coek bronze of Ithaca and 

onr uncertain bronze: 

5 Poseidon/Trident bronzes of Hieron II of 

Syracuse 
2 semilibral undae (RRC, no.38/6) 
1 anonymous as 

I with gryphon {RRC, no.l82/'-^ i 

1 with Victory and spearhead {RRC, 

no. 145/1) 
'2 uncertain asses 
1 bronze of Vespasian 
1 of Pius 

1 uncertain Roman bronze 

The last three pieces are very worn; some of 

the Republican bron/.e is \fr\ fresh; the 
semilibral unciae, with the bronzes of 
Syracuse, are unlikely to have been available 
to cross llie Adriatic much after 200 

2 Donja Doltna, (m tlie Save River - GtasnSc 

(Arch.) 1964, 47 and 49 
In Phas,- IITb: 

1 cjuddngaius ^pl.xxii, 2a obv.) 

1 early Roman Republican bronze, perhaps 

a iKtsi-semilibtal sextans RRC, no. 41/91 
overstruck on a semilibral uncia (pl.xxii, 
2b - rev.) 
In Phase IIIc, with two Celtic coins: 
1 anonymous denarius RRC, no.222/1) 
1 ufM.Opeiinius RRC. tiu.2.54/r. 

All these isolated Roman pieces presumably 
travelled by way of the Dalmatian coast 

3 OlanicHma Glasmk (Arch.) 1972-3, 237 
The as with TP {RRC, no. 1 77/1 ), found along 
with 28 bronzes of Ballaeus and perhaps one 



of .Xriactorium and 6 silver coins of Pharos, 
Dyrrhachium and Corinth, is an isolated piece 
which presumably travelled by way of the 
Dalmatian coast in the second centiuy 

4 Nona, near Zara - R. Valenti, // Museo 

.Vazinmie di -Jaw (Rome, 1933), 16 
In a grave : 
1 bronze of Metapontum 

5 Vis m Issa - Rivisla di Anhealogia 4, 1980, 
81^1 

In Cirave '^: 
I diobol (not stater) of Heraclea 
I sestertius 

G. Gorini (p.221, n.5), 78, n.3l, draws 
attention to a number of overstrikes by Issa, 
apparently on coins of Italy and Sidly, mostly 

of the fourth century 

There is a vague reference to a find of material 
of Acragas and to a find of a Roman 
victoriatus, RadJug.Akad. 14, 1871, 60 

6 Lenna ~ Hvar ~ Pharos 

There is a vague reference to material of 
Neapolis, Nola, Brundisium, Tarentum, 
Heraclea, Rhcgium, Acragas, Catana, Mes- 
sana, Syracuse (including Hieron I, Agath- 
odes, Hieron II) and *Kainon*, G. Novak, 
Sirma BvUtkm (Split and Zagreb, 1924), 655 

There is a vague reference to materia) of Rome 

2 victoriati), Caelia, Syracuse, Osset, S. 

LJuIjIc. A'ki; ra p<ii\iusi. 1B52, 206, whence 
S. L)ul)u , l-iina Zaiircb, 1873 , 9 : t;;irbled ! 

7 Scutari — Scodra- G. Valcniini, AM/nifma/ica 
5, 1939, 122, *La numismatica in Albania*, at 

n.3 

Bronze of Agathodes in Gollegio Saveriano 

8 Dhrovjan, near Phocnice - N.G.L. 
Hammond, Epirus (Oxford, 1967), 718 

Silver coin of Syracuse 

9 Thiiiakision, near Argos Amphilochicum 
- ibid. 
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Bronze of Syracuse (BMCSieUj 354) 

10 Oricus 

There is perhaps 1 bronze of Syracuse, found 
along; with 13 ofOrirus and 4 of the Epirotc 
Republic, in a hoard of about 200, /GC7/ 211 

1 1 fiuthrotum 

There is one silver coin of Caulonia, found 
along with 14 of Dyrrhathium, Corcyra, 
Corinth and Sicyon, in a hoard of die late 
third century, IGCH 207 

12 Zacynthus 

There Is one silver coin oi Hcraclea, found 
along with 171 of mainland Greece and Asia 
Minor, in a hoard of about 1 75 1 50, IGCH 245 

All of nos. 4 to 12 may be the relics of casual 
movement of coinage with troops in connection 
with one or other of Rome's eastern wars ; the 
earlier pieces of Syracuse were still in 
circulation in the late third century. 

13 Phoenice - L. Ugolini, Albania Antica 11 
(Rome, 1932), 159 

With material from east of the Adriatic: 

21 bronze coins from Italian mints 
5 bronze coins from Carthaginian mints 

15 bronze coins from Sicilian mints 
R bronze coins of the Roman Republic (fixnn 

RRC, nos.26/3 and 27/3 onwards) 
2 denarii of the Roman Republic 

14 Buthrotum - L. Breglia, RA,N 1941, 193 
With material from east of the Adriatic: 

1 bronze coin of Brundisiuni 
1 bronze coin of llie Roman Republic ^4.10 
gm. - described as an uncial sextans, perhap s 

taiher a post-semilibral semuncia 1 
I legionary denarius of M. Antonius 
described as an uncertain Greek bronze) 

15 Epirus - S.L. Cesano, Atli e Memorie 7, 1932, 
45 (including the material from Phoenice, not 

repeated here) 

In isolated Bnds, along with material Irom east 
of the Adriatic: 
1 bronze of the Brettii (no. 11) 

1 of Petelia ( no. 18) 

1 of Vibo (no. 19 or no.20) 



1 of Campania (no. 27 ) 
4 of Neapolis (nos.28-31) 
1 of Mcssana (no.4) 

1 of the Mamertini (no.5) 

4 of Syracuse (oneof no8.9-ll;no.l6; one of 

nos. 17-20) 
4 of Tauromenium (nos.22-25) 
1 anonymous denarius (no.l) 
1 uncertain as : no.9' 
I uncertain triens (no. 10) 

16 Corcyra 

Published material includes a bronze of 

Briindisium, a third-century stater of 
Tareniuin and a semilibral semuncia [RRCf 
no. 38/ 7) and bronzes from Sicilian mints, 
BC/I 1930, 454: AD 1965, B2, 401; T. 
Hackeiis, /ii^JV 1968. 122 

For the area as a whole, A. Mano, Iliria 6, 
1976, 122-3, cites without references one 
piece of Syracuse and two of Neapolis 
from Amantia, (me piece of Tarentum from 
.\ntigoneia, one piece of Metapontum 
from ApoUonia, one piece of Metapontum 
from KloB and one piece of Rh^um from 
lissus. 

1 7 Dodona 

The material published by C. Carapanos, 
Dodene (1878), 115, includes no Italian, 

Sicilian or Roman Republican material; the 
pieces in Berlin from Dodona i P.R. Franke, 
Die antiken Miinzen von Epirus I (Wiesbaden, 
1961), 35; not identical with the material of 
C'arapanos. Hammond. 731; include one 
bronze oi Brundisium and one early sextans 
(see App. D); the collection in Joannina 
Museum (Hammond, 725) includes two silver 
coins of Syracu.se; later excavation material 
{PAE 1932, 320; 1953, 174) includes one 
bronze of Syracuse, an as, a semis, neither 
precisely identifiable, a denarius of.\. .Mb. S.f. 
and colleagues {RRC, no. 333/ la). It is 
astonishing that there is so litde material from 
the west at a site such as Dodona where 
pilp;rims, tourists and dipIotTiats from afar 
might be expected as frequent visitors. 
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It is also cviHcnt that isolated coins m()\r(! 
west across the Adriatic, quite apart from the 
arrival in Italy of coins dT Acamania and 
Oeniadae as booty during the Second Punic 
War p. 58. compare App. 2f) .uid P.O. 
Guzzella (App. 45), 76, for 49 pieces of 
Oeniadae in a collecdon at Vieste) : 

1 'Vhc Ml tiK'ij^iordano hoard (App. 16;. a 
normal laLt liiird-century south Italian silver 
hoard, contains one bronze of Argos 

2 The Salento has produced five bronzes of 

Dyrrhachium of the late third and early second 
centuries, C. Pagliaro, Annali Lecce 1969-71, 
121, in the course of a discussion of Veretum 

3 A bronze of Ballaeus is attested from 
Ofdona J. Mertens et al., Ordona IV ( 1 974), 105 



4 The finds from the Liris River [App. 46) 
include among issues of the period earlier than 
Augustus one bronze each of Apollonia, 
Leucas and Elis 

5 Bronzes of Apollonia, Pharos and Epirus are 
attested at Monte Vairano (App. 46} 

6 Bronzes of the Peumatim, Oricus and 
Ballaeus are attested at Leuca, Liuea 

iGalatina, 1978), 223 

Compare P.O. Guzzetta (App. 45) for bronzes 
of Ballaeus, Epirus, Acarnania and Oeniadae 

from Canosa. .i bronze of Epirus from Ascoli 
Salriano ami bionzes of Apollonia, Gorcyra. 
Dyrrathium, Epirus, Isj>a, Ithaca^.-'; and 
Leucas in a collecdon at Vieste 



.\ccording to Polybius, probably following 
Picior, the Illyrians, long in the habit of 
molesting ships sailing from Italy, did .so even 
ninrr when during the reign of Queen Teula 
^widow of King Agronj they got control of 
Phoenice; a Roman protest led to the murder 

of L. Coruncanius, one of the R(Mnan 

ambassadors, on his way home and war was 
declared.' Roman distaste for a queen who 
could not or would not control her subjects* 
piracy is intelligible enough and one can 
compare the Roman punishment ot their 
own troops who had seized Rhegium;^ but 
the strategic threat posed by Illyria, with its 
capital at Rhizon on the bay of Kotor, should 
not be underestimated. '[Whoever holds 
Kotor], I hold him to be master of the Adriatic 
and to have it within his power to make a 
descent on Italy and thereby surround it by 
land and sea* of the power of Illyria after the 
seizure of Phoenice Rome had ample evidence 
from the pleas of those who suffered. 

1 Polybius ii, 8. Illyrian piracy did not disappear ; 
see Livy xl, 42, 1-5, for Genihius molesting 
Romans and Italians within his reach or visiting 

his kingdom. 

2 Polybius i, 7, 6-13. 



The narrative of Polybius has been de- 
fended by F.W. Walbank,'* both against the 
alternative version preserved in the ancient 
sources and against the reconstruction of M. 
Holleaux, in which L. Coruncanius and his 
fellow ambassador declare war. P.S. Derow 
has recently argued forcefully that the 
alternative version preserved in the ancient 
sources, notably .'Kppian, is to be preferred to 
that of Polybius.'^ .'\( ( oniiii!,' to tWs version, 
Tssa appe.iled to Romr , \s hich sent an embassy 
to King Agron; one ambassador and 
Gleemporus, an envoy of Issa, were murdered 
on the way to Illyria; whence war. 

The implication of this version, that Rome 
in 230 was a power to which Issa might 
appeal, is a remarkable one and remains 
surprising even allowing for the fact that Issa 
was a colony of Syracuse. Nor am I clear why 
Pictor or Polybius should wish to suppress the 
appeal by Issa and the reaction by Rome, if 
these were indeed crucial. 

3 CLuoted from a source of 1572 by F. Braudel, The 
MidUtTtaiuan and the Meditenanean World I 
(London, 1972). 126, n.77. 

4 A Historical CommmUtry on Pulyhiu\ I (Oxford, 
1957), 158, with earlier bibliography. 

3 'KleempDroB%i%Minr (1973). 118. 
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In the end, certainty is no doubt unattain- 
able; Issa |)t*rha|)s appealed lo Rome at some 
stage and a later historian pcrliap:> made this 
appeal the origin of the war; T am reluctant to 
belie\'c that Pictor and Polyl)ius r]uitc falsclv 
reported that (Joruncanius actually reached 
Illyria and have a marginal preference for 
their version. 

On one point the arminienl t an he taken 
further. R. Schneider and O. tiirschfeld 
argued that within Dalmatia only on Issa did 
terracottas from south Ital\ and pots from 
Apulia turn up in bulk;*' and the suggestion 
was used by P.S. Derow to support the notion 
of a special relationship between Issa and the 



west. But in fact die importation of Apulian 

potter)- into the area correspondini? to present- 
day Jugoslavia is a widespread phenomenon 
(p.223). And as far as the numismatic 
evidence is concerned, it perhaps siiiTirests that 
it was Phoenice which enjoyed a special 
rdationship widi the west; if die occurrence 
of i-solated pieces &om the west at Hioenice on 
a scait- \vhi( h is imparalh'led ev<'n on another 
excavated site such as Dodona may be taken 
to indicate the existence of regular contact, the 
lentra! role played by Phoenice in the 
narrative of Polybius perhaps finds some 
support. 



App. 51 Hoards of coins ofApollonia and D\rrachium (p. 224) 

See Gh. Poenaru Bordea, Circulation des penisola balcamca luli'antuhita ^ i aranio, 1983), 

monnaies d'Apollonia et de Dyrrachion en 221, and, for Jugoslavia, Mirnik 52, 54-5, 59, 

Dacie prernmaine et dans !a retjion du 62, 74, 78, 86. 92, 91—7. and 82 with P. 

bas-Danube', in LAdriatico tra MediUrraneo e Popovic, J^'umizmalUar 1, 1978, 9 



App. 52 Hoards of Republican denarii in Dalmatia (p.225) 

Zasiok - RRCH 166 CiUuk - RRCH 396 

SuCuraj - RRCH 3 1 0 Ljubuski - RRCH 446 

Blizna near Salona 1965 information from Solin = Salona about 1880- Mirnik 87 (about 

I. Mirnik (denarii to Libo) three hundred 'monete delta famiglia 

Dra«cvica-^C//379 Baebia') 



App. 53 Hoiirds ol" Rt publican dniarii in Russia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary (p. 227} 



Moldavian S.S.R. 

A.A. Nudelman, lopugiaphw dtw tihun el 
Irouvaillts des momudes isoUes (in Russian), 
Kischchinev, 1976, 156-7 

Pol.iiul 

Polaniec I96H Rot ->iikaMu::jeumiiwieiokr^S- 
kictin 1970. 103; 1975. 327 

6 liehcht ubcr einc Keisc in Ualmatien', 
ArdMogjisth-tpigre^isdu MiiteilmgtH 9, 1885, 



( ;/(•( [u)slo\ akia 

Ivysice 1917 £. iNohejlova-Praiova, .Va/f.y 1, 
no.225a 

Libeeves 1908 - RRCH 328 

Sillein 1871 - RRCH S30 (with J<fZ 1903, 147 
- down to Augustus) 

.33. largely Ibllowcd by P. Cabanes, in LAdriatico 
(App. 51), 187. 
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Podivin about 1930 - E. Nohcjlova-Pratova, 
JVa/e^ 1, no.853 

Goding = Hodonin - E. Noht-jloxa-Pratova. 
J^alezy I, no.859 (down to issue with 
IMP.CAESAR); A. Rzchak, Zfi^schrifi des 
ikuischen Vereins fiir die Geschichte Afafirens 
und Sihlesiem. Brunn (Brno . 22, 1918, 197, 
Die romische Eisenzeit in Mahrt-n', at 268 
(down to 15 BC) 



Hungary 

Kornss/.akal! I96.T h'iilmiei^mttiU a Debn- 

tfni Dai .\iii.yuni 1!)()7, 67 

Bia 1846 RRCII :57() 

Erd \9bl - RRCIl ili 

Nagykagya - Cadea 1941 - RRCH 411 

Lagymanyos 1902 - RRCH 510 

Doboz - AreLErt. 1978» 223 



App. 54 Hoards of Republican denarii in Romania and 

Bulgaria {p.227) 

In the first tahlr, 1 hoards with half-a-Ho/cn t hided ; 2 hoards in RR(!H appear before the 
or fewer Republican denarii and those whose diagonal line, and others after it. 
contents are inadequately known are ex- 

I. ROMANIAN HOARDS FROM 80 TO 31 BC 



80-76 + + + +/+ + + + + 

75 71 + + + + + + + 

70 66 + + + + +/+ + 

65-61 + + + +/+ + + + 

60-56 + + +/ + 

55-51 + + +/ + 

50-46 + + + + +/+ + + + + + + 

45-41 + + + + +/+ + + + + + + + + + + 

40 36 + + 

35-31 + + +/+ + 



80-76 Nedeia RRCH714 
Sadina RRCH 275 
Balane§ti - RRCH 280 
Lunca Deal - RRCH 293 
Bobaia unpublished, Museum of 
History, Cluj 

Rociu - Studii ft ComameSri, Pite^ti, 

!'IC,<1_ 101 

Suhaia .ST.'.V 1 96R. 452 
Moroda - Apulum 1971, 169 
Inuri - O. Floca, *Un nou tezaur*, 
Conlribufii la cunoaslnea re^^iunii 
Hunedoara (Deva, 1956; preface by 
O. Floca), 11 



75-71 Alexandria RRCH 295 
CSpreni - RRCH 2^H) 
Hunedoara RRCH 303 
Sfinje^u - RRCH 320 
Zatrcni - SCIV 1971, 579 
Hotirani - 5C7r 1971, 579 
Nis&ud - Apidum 1974, 577 
Segarc ea unpublished, Romanian 
Ac ademy, Bucharest 
Bciu^ SCN 1968, 335 
Hotaroaia, Rofiile - Ransla Muz/edor 
9, 1972, 570 
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70-66 Hevisz Szamos - RRCH 321 ; Th. 
Mommsen, Histoire de la numnaie 
nmaine 11, 471 

Martini; - RRCH 322; BSNR 

1948-72, 75 

Nicolac Bak cscu RRCU 323 

Medvc§ - RRCll 324 

Gr&diftca-J{iiC^325 

Birsa Tihisats 1. 1971, 24 

Mihai Bravu - SC.\ 1968, 373: latest 

issue C. Piso Fnigi 

65 61 Curtca dc Argc^ HRtU 327 
Peteni - RRCH 329 
Stancu^a RRC/f.VU 
Licuriciu RRCII 332 
Mofleni - Mitropolia Olteniei 24, 9-10, 
1972, 709, incorporating SCIV 197U 
124. no.37 

Gar\'an-6CV 1971, 372 
$opotu - SCJiT 1968, 450 
Secusigiu - Rtvista Muzeelor 8, 1971, 
321 

60-56 Alunijeni RRCH 335 
Amnaj /i/eCT/ 338 
Frauendorf - J^AC// 341 
Dunareni - Historiea 1, 1970, 53 

55-51 Buzau RRCII 346 

C.-ilinr^u RRCII %M 
Sala^ul de Sus RRCH 348 
Chitorani - SCN 1971, 378 

50 46 Roaia RRCH 356 
Locusteni - RRCH 367 
Satu Nou «/?C// 368; I innotr the 
denarius of G. Vibius Varus found in 
die locality in 1969, SCIV 1971, 125, 
no. 44 

Transylvania RRCH 369 
Hunedoaia RRCH 378 
Albe$d - Z. Szekdy, Jeg^fttk Ddcia 
TSrUnHiluz (Sf. Ghcor^he, 1946), 
48 



Brincoveanu - Acta Vaiachiea 1971 

1972i. 103 
Oi beasca de bus HCIl 1974, 265 
Tirnava - SCAT 1968, 381 
Ilicni-.SY;.V 1971, 81 
TIrnava SCV 1975, 41 
Spiiu'ctiaia Sludii ji Comunicdri, 
Pite^d, 1972. 205 

45-41 Bran-Poart&-AAC//408 

Prcjmer RRCH 412: republished in 
Alula 1971, 97; for disposition see 
Revisttt Muzeelor 9, 1972, 38 
Farcagele RRCII 420 
Grosspold RRCH 426 
I^alniia - RRCH 428 
Jeg&lia - Daeia 1972, 303: latest issue 
P. Accoleius Lariscolus 
Satu Mare Tezaure monelare din 
judelul Satu Mare [Satu Marc, 1968), 
19 

Isla7 .9r,V 1971,305 
Murighiol - PonHca 1974, 205 
Nicolae B&lcescu - SCJ^ 1975, 209 
Zimnicea - Mmeria AnH^diatis 1970, 

491 

Moroda Anhaeologiai hozlonenjeky 
6 Kotet (Uj folyam, 4 Kotet), 1866, 

Suiiaia SCj\ 1968, 452 
Vladeni-SCJV 1971, 378 
Stupini-SCJV1971, 255 
Vi§ina - Memoria Antiquitatis 1971, 

455 

M>-'i6 Poroschia RRCH 436 
Tulcea - RRCff 439 

35 31 Bcdeaii RRCH ^9 
Walachia>iU!C//454 
f?eica Mica RRCH 456 
Cosiinqti Ponlica 1970, 131 
Gum Padinii - SCIV 1970, 429 
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II. BULGARIAN HOARDS FROM 85 TO 1 BC 
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85 81 Mihuilovgrad 1 Archaeological 
Museum of Sofia 

80-76 Ikii Briag BJAB 29, 1966, 214: 
latest issue probably L. Papius 
Bukovcts 1936 niAn 11. 1937, 320, 
'I'akov Collection: latest issues 
probably T. Annius and L. Rutilius 
FlacTus 

Slaliiska Mahala HIAfi 25. 1962. 
237: latest issue probably L. Rulilius 
Flaccus 

Trastenik - Arkedogia 1967, 4, 53 

75-71 The Oriahovitsa. Koinarc, Rasovo 

and Belitsa hoarck /(.Cf/ (iHb H and 
976; have been a.ssigned lu the latest 
date at which there arc parallck for 
hoards with drarhins of Dyrrhach- 

iuni in this area 

65-61 Koricn /r;c;// 979 

.Minclia li/AB 25. 1962, 237 

60-56 Obzor Hull. Soc, Arch. Varna 14, 1963, 
39, Mnth 15 fiirther pieces in 
Museum <^ Burgas: latest issue that 
of Philippus; issue ofM. .Anlonius 
{RRCy no. 496/2} extraneous 



55-51 Dolna Gnoiunitsa = Mihailovo - 

BlAB 1, 1921-2, 224; 1923, 16, 
no. 3 : two bronzes extraneous, 
denarii ot T. Carisius, C. Cassius and 
M. Antonius extraneous 
Karavdovo - /fumi^mtika 1979, 2, 
13 

50-46 Eleshiiitsa = lorchmovo (iodishnik 
Arch.Mus.Ptovdiv 4, 1960, 210: latest 
issue that of Albinus Bruti.f. 
BoHarino IGCH 975 : latest issue 
that of Albinus Bruti.i'. 
Progorelets BIAB 1, 1921-2, 239: 
latest issue that ofT. Carisius 
Guiiantsi RRC/f 377 
Pavelsko - Arheologia 1978, 4, 8 
Vctren - AHuolopa 1979, 4, 60 

43 41 Oriahovitsa Arheologia 1967, 4, 53 
Makotscvo I - BIAB 2, 1923, 270; 
R.V 1923, 26, no. 41 : latest issue that 
ol P. Clodius M.f. 

Makotsevo II - Archaeological Mus> 
eum of Sofia: latest issue that of P. 

Clodius M.f. 

Prcslaven Museum of Slara Zagora: 
latest issue that of P. Clodius M.f. 
Obzor - BuU.&K.Arch.Vama 14, 1963, 

39 

35-31 l opolovo - RRUJ 457 

Okhoden - Arkeoiegia 1972, 2, 73 

Nova Zagora region — Muscimi of 
No\ a Zagora: latest issue that of M. 
Antonius 

Nova Zagora region - Museum of 
Stat a Zagora: latest issue that of M. 

Antonius 

Jakimovo - BIAB 20, 1955, 608 

20-16 Medovo - RRCH 490 

Mihailovgrad II - .'\rehaeological 
Museum of Sofia: latest issue that of 
Augustus with Two laurels CAESAR 
AVGVSTVS 

Koliu Marinovo (iodishnik .irch. 
.Mus.lHovdu' 4. 1960, 211: latest 
issue that of P.Petronius 1 urpilianus 
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15-1 1 Sadievo - Archaeological Museum 

of Sofia: latcsi issue that of Augustus 
with IMI'.XII 

10-6 Pravoslav - RRCH 570 

5-1 Sirashimir — Studia Heslieiiiei ^Suiia, 
1978), 350: latest issue that of C.L. 
Caesares 



I here print a translation by K.St. Pavlo- 
witch, to whom I am most grateful, of an 
article in Gtasnik 1906, 109, the contents of 
which are still taken seriously by Mirnik 35: 

Various mmisnuttic discoveries in Bosnia 

Discooery of Greek coins ai Praia 

Relatively very U w (iieek coins have been 
found in Bosnia, and u tun somcthinii: lias hrcn 
luund it has always been in insigniiicanl 
quantities. 

It is therefore snrprisins; to hear the story of 
the esteemed nierchanl Maksa l)espi('. who 
then lived in Sarajevo, thai m the vicinity of 
Praca there were found 50 years ago about 
J.ooo (oins. Haji n<-spi<''s story about that 
iaicrestiag discovery reads: 

In 1852 the Turkish mail sent from 

C^onslantinopie to SaiajcKo Stopped at the 
village ol Prai'a to i^'wr tlie horses a rest. While 
the I artar nicsscngcr was hav ing his coHee, a 
young shepherd came and offered him a bag 
rill! of si]\ er coins which he had found while 
ploughing. 

The weight was about three okes and the 
Tartar bought the lot for 400 groschen i64 
crow ns I and look it to Saraje\ i). He there sold 
them all to the brothers Josa and Gligorije 
Josifovid for 1 ,500 groschen, and the latter sold 
thetii I alt r to Kosta Haji Petrovic, Djuka*sson, 

who atiei the [.Xnstrian] oeenpation was 
an innkeeper on the bridge near llid>!:u. 

The latter sold them one by one mainly to 
army olTicers passinj^ thron>,di. 

On that occasion Maksa Dcspic bought 30 
of them and made three bracelets, one of 



The Filipovisi BIAB 1. 19'2I 2. 212 and 
Pernik B/A/} I. 1924. 271. no. 56; R.\ 1923, 
3U, no. 57) hoards never reac hed the Archae- 
ological Museum of Sofia. 

The Tarna\a and Sxode Kalugerovo = 
Pazardzhik filAB I. 1921. 273. nos. 12 and 
39; RA 1923, 16, no. 6, and 27, no. 46j hoards 
were mingled with the general collection of the 
Archaeological Museum of Sofia. 



which is in Zagreb and belongs to Jdka, the 

daughter of the late Court counsellor Bado- 
vinac, the .second is in Trieste and belongs to 
the merchant Raic, while the third one is still 
owned by Miss Darinka Despic. Unfortunately 
I had in my hand only one of these bracelets 
cou-sisting of 9 coins of which 7 only can be 
described, while two were worn to such an 
extent that It was impossible to identify them. 
The coins were as follows: 

1. Neapolis: obvei^e: a mask with a stuck 
out tongue (gorgoneion) ; reverse: 
NEOn. .\pollo*s head with his hair put 
up, right. 

2. rha.sos: obverse: kneeling fawn with a 
nymph on his knees (a rather barbarian 
attitude, sine \eretro erectoi; reverse: a 
carved square (quadratum incusum). 

3. Croton: obverse: Eagle standing on an 
Ionian pillar and on the right a small 
laurel branch; reverse: a car\cd tripod, 
on the right, koppa, rho, omicron, on the 
left a small laurel branch. 

4. Croton: olncrse: .\])ollo's laurelled head 
right; reverse: KPO, tripod, on the left 
a small branch, in the middle curled 
waves and on the tripod a wheel. 

'). Macedonia: .\le\ander 111 the Great, 
hcmidrachm: obverse: head of young 
Hercules draped with a lion skin; 
reverse: inscription illegible; Jupiter 
.\etophorus silling, h-lt, with an eagle in 
his right and .spear in his left hand. 

6. Massilia: obverse worn (most probably 
Flora s head); reverse: MAZZA, a lion 
going riglil, 

7. Abdera: obverse: ATT... A... Artemisia's 
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head right; reverse: the same as under 
5. 

Two coins are worn to such an extent that 
it is impossible to identify them. 

Mr. Pcra n< spi(' jiosscsscs also a tie-pin 
with one ol ihe coins found ai Praca: 

Istros: obverse: two opposed heads; reverse: 
rZTPO, an eagle standing on a dolphin's back 
(exception a !1\ well pn'scncd i. 

Asalreail) .said i did nol liavc the oilittr coins 
in my hand, and I intend to describe them 
later. As far as I remember I ha\ e seen on Miss 
Darinka Despic's brat elei two coins of Philip 
II ofMaccdon, one of Agrigrntum with a glove 
on the reverse, and several, some of them rarer 

App. 55 Hoards of the 

Belmonte del Sannio - RRCJJ 460; Arch.Cttui. 
1976, 104 

Deles - RRCH 465 
Euboea - RRCH 467 
Prevcza - RRCH 473 



and some ordinary tetradrai hms. How these 
cdins arrived at Pra£a is an open question. 
Judging by the variety one would conclude 
that it was a cotkctkm, but it is not likely that 
a 1 1 h a t time anyone was interested in collecting 
coins. 

It is more likely that it was the viaticum 
a Greek merchant who in the second < cnlury 
before Clhrist was travellinif throus^li the then 
knowji parts ol ilic world, wlio lost liis wa) in 
those parts and died. 

This paper mit^ht help to find more coins 
i'roni that discovery which would help lo come 
to a more positive conclusion. 

Alfitd Makanec, Moblman 

period of Actium (p.255) 

Preveza - Arch.Rep, 1982-3, 36 
103 silver coins 

Corinth - KCH 353 

1 1 bronzes of Corcyra, Elis and Sparta 



App. 56 Hoards of bronze coinage in Gaul after Caesar (p.275) 



Castelet de Fontvieille - IGCII 2386 

4 lo( al ()I)o1k, 1 local hemiobol, 2 uncertain 

telartemoria 

2 silver 'dupondii* (p.266) of Golonia 

Nemausiis 

1 denarius oi'Mn. Actlius 

Cavaillon fCC/f 2^B7 

3 drachmii, 10 oboL>, 50 bronzes of Ma&saha 
3 bronzes of Volcac Arecomici 

3 bronzes oi Nrmausus 

1 silver 'dupondius', 3 bronzes of Cabellio 

Tetelbiei^ — L. Rediiit^, / cv mmmaies gauUises 
du Tetdbkrg (Luxembourg, 1972), 223 
1 plated stater of Treviri 

7 Gallic silver coins 

8 (ialli( bronzes 

1 denarius of Caesar 

1 plated denarius of Octavian, A/C P, 252 



Hussigny Godbrange - ibid., 227; RRCH 516 

21 (Jallic siKer coins 
1 1 1 Gallic brunzes 
32 Gallic potin coins 

2 denarii 

3 quinarii 
1 as 

1 quinarius of Juba I 

J as of Lugdunum 
5 asses of Nemausus 
J as of Nemausus 

Saint-Marcel, near Argentomagus, in a 
votive deposit - Gailia 1974, 308 

1 as of Nemausus 
Several asses of Lugdunum 

2 (hemi)obols of Massalia 
40 Gallic silver coins 
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App. 57 Hoards of precious metal coinage in Gaul after Caesar 

Dmm to 44 



Valdivienne (Bonneuil) - Coi^na I, p.26 
Viverols - RRCHZn 

Puy d'lssolu — M. Labrousse, Milanges 

Carcopmo Paris. 1966 i, 568 

39 (k-narii and I (|uinariu8 down to issue of 

Mil. Oordius Riifus 

Argeies-sur-mcr - G. Claustrcs, SociiU agri- 
cole, sdenlifique et litUroire des Pyrtntes- 

Orienlaks 1963, 25 

1000 denarii down to issue of Mn. Cordius 

Ruins 

\ emon near Vienne - RRCH 384; Corpus 1, 
p.27 i with Gallic silver) 

V'illritr - RRCH S'J6 [whh GaJlu .silver) 

Dou n to 35 

Ferran — Abbe V'ergucl, Momaies romaines 

(Carcassonne, 1864) 

78 denarii and 1 quinarius 

Lissac - RRCHMiQ; R. Gounot, CoAi'm de la 
Hautt'Loin 1, 1965, 9, *Le tresor de Lissac' 

Frandn - RRCHm 

St.Arcons-dc-Bargcs - Mimoires de la SociiU 
agriink de la Haute- Loire 6, 1888-90. 129 
113 denarii perhaps down to 41 BC (despite 
dates offered in original publicadon) 

Arbanats — RRCH 430 (with one piece of 
Gallic silver) 

La J ante (Gompreignac) - RRCH 343 (mis- 
dated); Corpus I, p.73 

Narbonne - Abbe V'crguei, l.c. 
18 denarii and 3 c|iiinat ii 

Saiivcssangcs — RRCH 4A7i Trisors Moneiaires 
1. 11; 2, 103 



Saint-Frichoux - BSFN 1969, 391 
20 'monnaies a la croix' 

1 aureus 
61 denarii and quinarii 

Down to HI \ without lA\^wnar\ denarii 

Saumur V. Godard-Faullrier, Monuments 
Mtiques de TAnjou (1864), 184 
500 aurei 

Enserune - J. Jannoray, Ensinau : Paris, 
1955:. 344. 11.4. compare 444 and 459; 
inrormatitm Irom J. -CI. Richard 
1 bronze of Massalia 
40 (Iciiarii iincl quinarii to quinarius with 
I M P.CAESAR DlVl F 

3 asses 
l iis-sur-nuM RRCH 450 

PIcstiii-les-Greves - Inlbrmation from J.-B. 

Giard 

42 denarii to issue with IMP.CAESAR 
Segonzac - RRCH 453; Corpus I, p.61 

Down to 31 with Legionary denarii) 

Allenc - information from J. -CI. Richard 
122 denarii to Legionary issue of M. Antonius 

Amiens — RRCH 458 (with three pieces of 
Gallic gold) 

Beauvoisin - RRCH 459 (with Gallic silver) 

Chantenay - RRCH A&\ (with Gallic silver) 

Chenerailles - C^pus I, p.95 

Foncquevillers — Corpus 11, p.73 

Gemenos — A. Blanchet, Les tresors de monnaies 
romaines (Paris, 1900), 158 

333 denarii to Legionary issue of M. Antonius 
(with 3 bronzes of Ma.s.salia) 

Mont-Beuvray - RRCH 471 (with GalUc 

.silver) 

Tilly-Capelle Corpus II, p.82 
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App. 58 Finds on the Great Saint Bernard (p. 2 76) 



See. in particular, F. von Duhn and E. Ferrero, 
Mfmorie della Railc AiaKkmia del If Scienze di 
Torino, Ser.2, 41, 1B91, 331, 'Le monete 
galliche ddl'Ospizio del Gran San Bernardo* 
- Coins from excavations of 1873-99 

Gazz/Ma Mmismalica 1883, 27 and 42 - Coins 

from excavations of 1760-4 

Gallic coins 

Denarii and quinarii 

Asses and fractions 

Imperial coins 

R. \ 1 839, 66 - Coins from excavations of 1837 

Gallic coins 

As 

Imperial coins 



.V.SV 1890, 304; 1892, 74 and 448; 1894, 41 

Coins from excavations from 1890 
Gallic cuins 
Coins of the Po valley 
Bronze of Massalia (?) 
Denarius, qiiinaritis and \ ictoriatus 
Asses, some haKed, and Iraciiuns 
Imperial coins 

A. Pautaaso, ShuR F. Rittatert Vonwiller (Gcnno, 

1980) II, 343, Influcnzc monetarie del 
critismo padano iicirarea elvetica', discusses 

the Gallic coins found 



App. 59 The coinage of the upper Rhone \aUey (p.277j 



It h now clear that a group ofimitations of the 
drachms of Massalia, known lu A. Fautasso 
essentially from the finds on the Great Saint 

Bernard lApp. 58 .uid initiall\ attril)iitcd to 
the Po valley, are the product of a mint in the 
Rhone valley, perhaps at Mardgny (Forum 
Qaudii Vallensium) ; see F. Wible, SM 1978, 



65. "Importante decouverte a Martigny'; A. 
Geiscr, 9 Cong.j\'um. 597, "Les trouvailles 
mon^taires de Martigny'; also A. Pftutasso, m 

Alti del Congress/) sii/ /imitlMaria it Aasta (Aosta, 

1 ,57, for a fmd at St Rh^y, with 5 GaUic 
poiin pieces. 



App. 60 Hoards i 

For linds ol the coinage ol .Noricum sec P. Kos 
(p.278, n.53 1 ; G. Gorini, in h'ellische ,\umismatik 
md Archaeotogie (Oxford: BAR, 19H4u 69; it is 
clear that the coinage Inm lv travelled outside 
ihc kingdom, which suggcsis ver) .stn)tigly that 
it was designed for internal purposes, probably 
fiscal. 

I note a couple of oudying finds: 

S. .Stefano di AquUeia — G. Belloni, Aqmleia 

Slulcls near Bnssanone — Ci. (iorini, Der 
SckUm 51, 1977, 7,367 

The Roman hoards from the area are: 



Noricum (p. 279) 

Gerliizen - RRCIJ 403; G. Dembski, Jf^ 
1977, 7 

1 qutnarius with Boian and Norican silver 

Baldramsdorf (Lampersberg) - RRCH 46&; 
G. Dembski, 1977, 13 

56 denarii 

Portschach - Carinlhia 1847, 98; J.G. Seidl. 
Ckronik der archdologhchen Funde (Vienna, 
1840-5 III, 17 

Den.uii of the families Antonia, Cordia, 

Menmiia. 1 iluria 

Aguntum (». Dcinb.ski, 1977, 6 
1 as of Augustus with Norican silver 
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For hoards of Roman and Norican silver IVoiu 
ifu- Mat;dakTisbcriu; see H. Bannert ami (i. 
Ficcoltini, Die tundmiinzen vom Magdaltmberg 
(Klagenfurt, 1972), 53, 54, 55, 56 

It is clear, amtra G. AUoldy (p.279, n.54), 
34-3, that Roman coins do not arrive in 
Noricum before the first ccmury BC 

Note also from the upper Rhine valley: 
Lauterach RRCH 170; B. Overbeck' (p.277, 
n.48) II. no. 24; I, 178 (about 100 BC) 

1 (|uiiiariu$ of Aedui 

2 local 'monnaies a la croix' 
24 denarii 



K. Gastdin. Mitl.Ost.yum.Cts. 1967, 1; 1070, 
1 15, dates th*- fibulae (and (he find to about 
15 BC; ihe arguiiienl is based on a bizarre view 
of the relevance of the Roman ronquest of the 
area; the Callir coins are of around 100. not 
long alter the dale of the denarii in the hoard, 
%trhich should be dated to the early first 
century BC 

Bruggen (Hagfen) - RRCH AOb; SNR 1981, 

41 ; H. Overbrrk l.< . H. no. 43; I, 181 
Denarii and quinarii to 42 BC 
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App. A Non-Roman measures of capacity in Lucania (p. 14) 

V illa ot \'iliimoi>e near buci inu 
S. L. Dyson and R. Ross Holloway, AJA 1971, 

152 3 = S.L. Dyson, Tlu Roman Villas 0/ 
Bucdm (Oxford: BAR, 1983 . 33 
Probably first rather than stHorul ccTitury BC 

a) ACILES KXXIV {IX VRN) 
IX VRN LXXIIS 

KXXII: 

Adles - (doliuin no.j 9 - 72^ urnae - 124 
or 122 1/6 

bj XXXVll VRN LIX;- 
BVLOS KX 
Rulos - (doliuin no.) 37 - 59 1/4 urnae - 

110 

c) KXXII::- 

122 5/12 

d) KXXV: 
125 1/6 



App. B The mint of Fistelia (p.27) 

Neither the evidprn r (or date nor the evidence century' and perhaps su^^est that it was 

fur location is uiianibiguuus. The earliest produced in northern Campania. I'he latter 

relevant hoards, Campania {IGCH 1920; note suggestion is borne out by the pattern of stray 

the presence of pieces of Allifae) and ("alvi finds: 

Risorta = Gales (ICCH 1938) show that the Carsoli - .VAV 1951, 169 

coinage began in the first half of the fourth Norba- JV& 1904, 423 



e) LIV V.SL 

p.i'.riiciiT 

54-V.Sl( )P.f. fecct 

fi III VRN LXV 

(dolium no.) 3 - 63 urnae 

g) KXXI 

h) KXXV 

i) KX 
j) ]XIX 

Compare XXVI on a dolium from Vagni, S.L. 
Dyson, 83 

Sitf lu-ar Polla 
t'orma Italiae III. ii. no. 72 

XI KXIXS 
(dolium no.) II 1 19^ 
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Casalvieri near Atina - M. Rizzcllo, / 
semtuari tlella imdia l aUf del I.irr Sora. VM) , 9 ! 
Aquinu iiiloniiauun liuii) A. Gubucci 
Teano - Mon.Anl. 20, 1910, 69 and 78 
Alifc = Allifac Anmli 1884. 256 
Telesia - A. Sambon, 328-9 (over 50 
pieces) 



cannot now be cntainly identified and 
.iltliousjh some of ilic piec es certainlv (ictivt- 
Irom a liDurd it is impussiblc lo decide exactly 
which. It seems likely, however, from the 
original reports that the material comes from 
a satK liKUA and nut Irom a ( cnuMrrx : the coin 
nialciial Iruiii other baninitc sanctuaries 
S. Maria di Capua Vetere = Capua - JfSe similarly includes hoards. 



1881, 91 (with pirrcs of Neapolis in a tomb) 
IGCh 1941 (not a hoard) 
Valle d'Ansanto - App. 8 
Campochiaro - Sannio, 223 
Monte \'airanso Sannio, 354 
Pompeii ASc 1910, 417 
GiornaU dtgti Scavi 1887, 5 
jV& 1942, 308 
Samnite provenances are ckaiK to hi- 



lt may even he. tjiven the inaccuracy of the 
geographical indications oH'ered, iliat ' Campo 
Laurelli* lies where the sanctuary of San 
Giovanni in Galdo was later discovered: given 

that 1 Oro is not l«'n miles from Campohasso, 
but six, it may be that ' Campo Laurelli' is not 
three miles north of Toro, but less than two, 

where the sanctuary of San Giovanni in Galdo 
lies: and "Gampo I.aiin'lli" isdescrilied aslyin^ 
above a river called the Zappino, while the 

river called the 



asstx iated with the penetration of coinage tutu 

this area during and after the Pyrrhic War sanctuary lies above a 

(App. 7 i. The M()iite\ ( iclc lioatc! is of that Tappiiio. 

period or later and, coming troin near the line In any case, the coins of Fistelia Irom 

of the Via .\ppia, is presumably to be related 'Campo Laurelli* are unlikely to have arrived 

to Roman m Hilary activity. The Carife hoard in one ofthe remotest areas of. Samnium before 

of the late third century, also from near the lin<- iIh- ihird < entury : the fact that they arrived in 

of the V'ia Appia, representii the lost stages of quantity suggests that the mint went on 

the process whereby the use of coinage functiorung in the late fourth century. As for 

penetrated into .Samnium. its location, the community of Telesia, near 

The material irom C^ampo Laurelli' is AJlifae, is a strong possibility, 
problematic for two reasons; the hnd-spoi 

App. G The silver content of coins of Magna Graecia (p. 33) 







Silver 


Chlorsilber 


Copper 


Lead 


Rclerence 


Neapolis 




87.55 


5.77 






(I) 


Neapolis 


Didrachm 


91.63 


Trace 


7.i:i 


0.88 


(2) 


Neapolis 


Didrachm 


93.02 




.T.77 


1.09 


1 2) 


Neapolis 


Didrachm 


92.55 




6.02 


1.22 


(2) 


Velia 


? 


85.37 


8.48 




• 


(1) 


Thurium 


Diobol 


91.09 


Trace 


7.15 


Trace 


(2) 


Thurium 


Diobol 


92.00 




7.03 


0.73 


(2) 


Heraclea 


? 


76.27 


13.04 


« 


p 


(!) 


Heraclea 


Diobol 


94.14 




5.58 


0.10 


(2) 


Tarentum 


Obol 


88.45 


Some 


10.19 


0.51 


(2) 



(1) GO A 1843, 2, 1289; (2j E. Bibra, Lber alte Euen- urid Silberjunde ^Nurnbcrg and Leipzig, 
1873) 
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App. D Overstrikes (p.58) 

I here list further examples of overstrikes listed in RRC, pp. 105-17, and new overstrikes. 



NON-ROMAN 

B Atella 

3 Quadrunx overstruck on a semilibral 
sextans 

(c) Parma 553 

4 Biunx overstruck on a semilibral 
uncia 

(d) Parma 554 

(e) i'JVC(ANS 169, 13.25 gm. 

6 Uncia overstruck on a collateral 
semunda 
(b) Parma 556 

E Carthago 

a }lalt-<lH'kel struck in Sicily over- 
struck oil a driiarius 

(a) L. Villaron{[[a, GaeHa Numsmaiiea 40, 
1976, 15 

b Bronze struck in Sicily (R. Ross 
Holloway, AIIJ^ 7-8, 1960-1, 35) overstruck 
on a post-semilibral semunda (AAC, no. 
41/11) 

(a) Hunter, 4.1 j gm. 



OVERSTRIKES 

C Bronze SyC iCop, 307 23! over- 
struck on a post-semilibral uncia [RRC, no. 
41/10) 

(a) Cf)ates, 3.50 gm. 

(1 Bronze [SMi (Cop.) 326 9) over- 
struck on an uncia with corn-car (RRC, no. 
42/4: 

(a) Haines = Birmingham, 8.08 gm. 

C..\. Hersh prisscsses a clearer example of the 
half-shekel illustrated on the dust-jackel of 
P. Marchetti, overstruck on a victoriatus. 

F Ncapolis 

e Bronze (ApoUo/Man-headed bull 
with Victor)') overstruck on a bronze of Hieron 
II (Poseidon/Trident) 
(a) Nemi 717 



ROMAN OVERSTRIKES 



15 



Post-semilibral triens overstruck on 



a semilibral sextans 

(f) V'icarello Imd 

(g) Loudmer-Poulain 15-16/6/1976, 141 
18 Post-semilibral sextans overstruck 

on a semilibral unda 

(m) Warsaw ISIOII, 9.22 gm. 

(nj Kiu)l)loeh 58 = BM 1978-6-21-1 

22 Quadratjs with eom-ear overstnick on 
a bronze of llieron II 
(1) Birmingham, 17.30 gm. 
(m i Monumenti antichi inediti dtUla collezioru 
recuperiam descriui in diverse memorie dot possessore 
Barone Giuseppe Recupero (Palermo, 1808), Tav. 
per la IV Memoria, 4 

(n) Ibid., Tav. spettanti alia \' Memoria 

(unnumbered, but number live), I 

(o) Bonhams 14/9/81, 245, 16.76 gm. 



23 Uncia wiili ( urn-ear overstruck on a 
bronze of Hieron 11 
(n) Paris, AI027, 6.40 gm. 
(o) Birmingham, 5.90 gm. 

44 Anonymou.s sextans overstruck on a 

post-semilibral uncia 

(c) Paris, A 1 159, 3.40 gm. 

f Anonymous sextans [RRC, no. 56/6) 
overstruck on a bronze of Nuceria (Sambon 
1015) 

(a) Naples, SI 367, 3.03 gm> 

5 1 Sextans of ( C . i .\ur(unculdus) over- 
struck on a Sardo-Punic bronase 
(k) Lucera2172 

53 Sextans no. 63/6, 64/6 or 

65/6) overstruck on a Sardo-Punic bronze 
(c) Berlin (Dodona 1 173/1912), 4.71 gm. 
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g Sextans {RRC, no. 63/6, 64/6 or 
65/6 oNcrstnuk on a Punic bronze (AJVC 
[Coii.j IU9-I9, f.300 ttCj 

(a) BM photo-file 

L. Foneleoni, AILS' 1971-72, 113, 'Riconi- 
azioni in Sardegna', al 1 1 7. n.24; F. Burragato 
and r; Ouidi. 197'i 213. 'Determina- 

zumt- ill Icghc mclallichc", al 219-21, analyse 
a group of Sardo-Punic bronzes and Roman 
bronzes struck in Sardinia; the Sardo-Punic 
bronzes have a pronouncfd iron t-onicnt, as 
also do some of the Roman bronzes; such 
Roman bronzes are to be regarded as 

oNcrsinirk on Sardo-Punii l)r<)n/( <. Tlicrc is 

no ground for aiiribuling those Roman 
bronsKs which do not have a pronounced iron 
content to a different mint; they are presum- 
ably just not overstruck. 

59 Semis with rorn-car and KA over- 
struck un a semilibral uncia 

(b) Winterthur, 1 1 .50 gm. 

h Semis with corn-ear and KA over- 
struck on a collateral quadrans 
(a) Winterthur, 1 1 .47 gm. 

62 Triens with corn-ear and KA over- 
struck on a bronze of Hieronymus 
(d) Monumenli ... Rentf)n<i. ibid., 2 

65 Sextans with corn-ear and K.A over- 
struck on a bronze of Hieron IT 
(t) liM !')33 3 111, 6.06 «m. 
(u } HMCRR I laly 274. 6.03 gm. 
(v) Munich, 5.10 gm. 
(w) BM R (M)3«. 5,98 t;ni. 
(x) RMCRR lialv 27<., 5.73 i^m. 
(y) BMLRR Italy 277, 5.7U gm. 
(z) BMCRR ltzAy 278, 5.49 gm. 
(aa) Monumenli ... Recupero, ibid.. 5 

i Sextans with < i»rn-ear and KA over- 
struck on a semilibral .senmncia 
(a) Winterthur, 3.90 gm. 



69 Quadrans with com-ear overstruck 
on a semilibral uncia 
(c) Birmingham, 10.82 gm. 

91 Triens with CA overstruck on a 
bronze of Oeniadai 

I II \Vinterthui, l-aiiihn)s, 4.75 t^m. 

97 Iriens with stall ovcrsiruck on a 
semilibral unda 

(e) BM 1978 7 18 1. 12.80 gm. 

98 Triens with staff overstruck on a 
semilibral uncia 

f, B.M 1978 6-6-1, 11.50gm. 

j As /?('.'. no. 1 77/1 ' overstruck on a 
post-semilibral sextans (RRC, no. 41/9) 
(a) Numantia 141 

k Uncertain late second-century semis 
overstruck perhaps on an uncertain latesecond- 
ccniury quadrans. Bahrieldt 14 (wrongly 
described) 

(a) Hannover 2695, 6. 06 gm. 

1 Denarius of L.Memmius i^RRC, no. 
304/1) overstruck on a denarius of C.Fonteius 
{RRC, no. 290/1 1 
(a) AIO.VC; 1980. 158 

m Seinuncial quadrans [RRC, no. 
339/4a-b) overstruck on an uncertain prow 
bronze 

(n) Paris. A 1 1.5 K 1.20 gm. 

n Denarius of T. Carisius iRRL, no. 
464/1 ) overstruck on a denarius of A. Licinius 
Nerva i RRC no. 454/1 
(a) B.M 1981 5 24 I. 1.21 gm. 

o Bronze of Octa\ian [RRC, no. 
535/1) overstruck on an uncertain as 

(a) W,tts;..A 

p iironze ol" Ociavian [RRC, no^ 
535/2} overstruck on an uncertain as 
(a) Warsaw 
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App. E The mint of Petelia (p.69) 



The standard acc uunt is thai ufM. Callabiano, 

Um ciiH M sud tra Roma e AimiiaU 

I P:ilcrm(i, 1977 i. imi all of whose conclusions, 

houevt i , are acceptable. 

There seem to be three groups of issues: 

A A piece w eit^liim,' 8 gm. and its fractions 

without markj of value 
B A light sextantal triens 

A heavy uncial triens (M. Caltabiano, 

p.69, no. 5 1 
C Semuncial quacirans lo senuiiu ia 

The principal problem is posed by the 
Helios/Tripod pieces, which share with the 
last group the use of monugrams and symbols 
to subdivide the issue, but which have no 
marks of value; 1 wonder if ihcy arc scscunc iac 
of Group C. This suggestion is marginally 
sup[K)T!<'(! I)y the hoard piihlish<-(i bv 1'. 
Aiiianese ^App. 16], 224, which contained ail 
the varieties of Group A, except for the 
Helios/Tripod pieces and the Artemis/Dog 



pieces, and Group B. JGCH 20'i7 contained no 
pieces with marks of value, IGCH 2058 and 
Coin Hoardi 4, 44, too incotnpiete a selection of 
the various types to be decisive, though the 
latter certainly confirms the obvious inference 
from IGCH 2037 that Group A precedes the 
rest. 

Petelia was attacked by the Carthaginians 
after Cannae, taken after a siege of eleven 
months and handed over to the Brettii; it seems 
to ine unlikely that Ijoth the coinat^e without 
marLs of value and that with marks oi value 
can be assigned to a single phase of the history 
of Petelia, whether on the side of Rome or 
under the rule of Carthage. I suspect that 
Group A was struck while Petelia was under 
the rule of Carthage, Groups B-C after the 

departure of Hannibal and the return of the 
original inhabitants who had surxived; for 
Petelia later countermarked bronzes of the 
Brettii with Ares/Athena and Zeu.s/Eagle and 
one of her own issues of Group A. 



App. F The metal content of the drachm coinage 
of the Po valley (p.79) 

Apart from the hoards, weight and metal content provide some useful chronological indications. 



Weights Silver content 



o 


3.90/3.50 




p 


3.60/2.90 (one 2.03J 




1-4 


2.90/2.85 




7 


2.60/2.20 


65.3% 






45% 


6 


2.25 


50.1% 


8 


2.80/2.10 




9-10 


2.20 


43.5% (group 9) 


5 


2.25 




12 


2.00 





Groups 1 1 and 13 are each attested by a single specimen. 
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App. G. The Roman conquest and the ownership of land 

in the Po valley (p.81) 



When the Iriuinvirs begun to settle their 
veterans after Philippi, it often fell out that the 
city chosen to receive a colony possessed 
insufficient territory; the solution was simple 
and consisted of the removal of some of the 
territory' of a neighbouring or nearby city, 
Icrritor) hfnceforth desrril)«l as <\f>i(it fii tuunt{ 
the city to which it had been iransterred 
(Hyginus 202.17-203.2 L; Frontinus 49.7-13 
L t . ' Alternatively, a con mi u iiity might acq uire 
land, fvcn far away, beiujttio firiririfiiim ' F'lnti- 
linus, I.e. J.-' The practice is widely attested and 
is indeed not an innovation of the Principate. 
Various Roman ^ifts (o Athens from 167 
onwards^ and the assignations of Antony to 
Rhodes wereobvious precedents for Octavian's 
grant of land in the territory of Cnossus to 
Capua."* Even bcfort- Hi?. Ptolrtin 11, for 
in&tance, had given land, probably nearby, to 
Miletus.^ 

But a community could also acquire land, 
even far away, by private enterprise, as it were. 



most readily by bequest. lhi.s means of 
acquisition is attested both for the Roman and 
for the Greek world : thus Auximum, Praeneste 
and Petelia all acquired land by bequest;^ 
Artapates left land in the territories of Pinara 
and Tlos to the Letoum of Xanthus in the late 
Inst rf-nlury BC':' and jnnia Theodora ahnost 
certainly left land - it is not known where - to 
the Lydan League in the early first century 
AD.* It is reasonable to hold that the land on 
Cyprus owned hy ('os in the lale first ( cnlnry 
BC was acquired by bequest;'' also the land 
ovmed ebewhere in Syria by Caesarea.'** 

.'\ similar assumption is also reasonable and 
in one instance documeiucdj in the case of 
Italian communities attested as holding land 
far away. Here, however, enough material is 
a\aihil)le to see in the (>iii;inal acquisition of 
the land which the conununities eventually 
held important evidence for the processes of 
Roman imperialism. Thus already by 51 BC 
land in Asia Minor held by Romans or 



1 See for a recent diKUSHon I-J F. Keppir, 
Colonisation and Vtlenm StUiemenl in Italj; 47 J 4 
B.C. (Lmidon, 1983). It is not clear at what 

stage this new use nf th<- term prneftctura came 
into beiim, .xs opposed to the iruditionai sense 
of 'community overseen by Roman) pra^tcii 
iure dicundii' . The property ol Histoiiium attested 
at Camponiarini, CIL ix, 2827, may actually ije 
in the territory uf Histunium. 

2 Compare Sirabo x, 2, 21 (460) for the 
assignation of a lake in the territory ofCalydon 
to the Roman colony of Patrae ; Suet.. Aug. 46 
for the aiaigiuition in general of vecligalia to 
Italian colonies. 

3 Discussed by G.I. Luzzatto, in Symf/Duori 1 
(1975J, 105, 'Sulla condizione dellc cittii 
suddiie nelle coridette orrAot durante Timpcro*, 
along with the quite different [)henomeiion of 
Sparta (Strabo viii, 4, 1 1 (362); Paus. iii, 21, 7). 
See above all the discustion in W. Liebenani, 



'^tddtnmvallun^ Leipzig, IWfli. 8-18. Later 
tre.itmcni.s are largely derivative. 
4 P. Ducrey, BCH 1969, 846 « 1969-70, 635; 

K. Rigshv, Tl/M inyr, "Wi The addition of 
part of Mauret.uua to IJac-iira by Otho Tac, 
lint. i. 78, 1 looks rather different. 
3 CH. Welles, Royal Correspondence (London, 

\9A h. no. 1 4. 

6 C/l. ix, 5845; x, 114; xiv, 2934. 

7 L. Robert, Documents de FAsie Mineurt miriduaude 
(Geneva and Paris, 1966), 30. 

8 I., Robert. REA 1960, 324; note that C. 
Caninius Rebilus was careful to leave land in 
the territory of Thasos to Thasos, of Philippi to 

Piiiiippi. 

9 G. Patriarca, BuUetlino del Museo deWIn^eto 
Romano 1932, 6. 

10 J.-F. Rey-Co<juais. .Melanges de 1' Vnnersiti 
at.Joseph 47, 1972, 103-5. Further examples in 
W. Liebenam, 10-11. 
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Italians" had perhaps passed ti< :\ minilicr of 
Italian communiucs.'^ A cominuniiy in Italy 
which cannot be identified and which may be 
a n \ u h ere i s a t tested a» owning a iid re n t i ng ou t 
land in (he former territory of I rcgcllae.'^ 
Cales is attested as owning land in Lucania, 
presumably in an area confiscated after the 
Hannibalic War (<?//. x, 3917); there are 
numerous ways in which such ager publicus may 
have become private on its way into the hands 
of the community of Cales. 

Rut it is ill Cisalpine Gaul that the 
ownership of land by Italian communities is 
most widely attested, for Aquinum (Pliny, J^M 
iii, 116); Arpinum (Cic, ad Jam. xiii, 11,1 = 
Shackleton Bailey 278 ; Atella (Cic, ad. Jam. 
xiii. 7, 1-3 = Shackleton Bailey 320);'^ Luca 
(OIL xi, 1 147 - land bequeathed by C. Atdus 
Ncpos not <)til\ ill ilif iciiitory nf Luca^ but 
also in that of Veleia, Platcntia, Parma and in 
moHtibus). It may be that the land held by C. 
Nepos and then by Luca is all land in the area 



where the territory of Lui a. \'eleia, Placcntia 
and Parma adjoined and that it had once been 
part of the territory of Luca; it is also possible 
that some of the land owned l)y Italian 
communities in Cisalpine Oaiii had been 
granted directly to them. But in general 
acquisition by bequest seems to me the most 
likely explanation of their possessions. 

My own inclination is to hold at^ainst the 
opinion of P.A. Brunt} that there woi in the 
second century EC substantial private emigra- 
tion from the rest of Italy to Cisalpine Caul;"* 
but for present purposes the important point 
is that we are both agreed on the likelihood of 
large landowners moving in.'' It is such men, 
as Brunt points out, who will have possessed 
the capital required for drainage works; and 
it is such men who will have left land to their 

original communities, lasting reminders of the 
consequences of the Roman conquest of the Po 
valley. 



App. H The Iberian coinage (p.91) 

See J. Untermann, MDAI{M) 1964, 91, 'Die article - Map 2 in book, Map 4 - Map 6, 

Gruppierung dn hi .|).iiiischen Reitermiinzen Map 5 « Map 7, Map 6 « Map 8.) 
nutLegenden in iherisi lier SchrilV; Monumenla The areas in which the ctunage was Struck 

Unguarum IJispanicarum I ^^Vicsbadcn, 1975), were as follows: 

153-6 (list of mints). (Note that Map 1 in (a) South-west Gaul (Untermann, A.1-A.5) 



1 1 M.H.Crawlord (p. 173, n.l), at 4B, n.4. 

12 Qc, adfm. viti, 9, 4 Shackleton Bailey 82: 
I prefer the imerprctation in the text ki th.ii nf 
Shackleton Bailey and that of D. Magic, Roman 
Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton, 1950) II, 1251. 

1.1 ('ii .. ad lam. xiii. 7fi. '1 - SIku kli ton Bailr\ (i2. 

1 4 I hcrc is no evidence for or likelihood in the view 
of A.J. Toynbee, HmmhaFs Ltgaiy (London, 

11,550 1. that tlir land held by Calcs and 
other commuiuties waii still Roman <^«f^u^/<(<u, 
held in usufruct. 

15 The Reijiinscs of this Iiiici wire presumably the 

inhuliitaiu.s ot Rrirgio hinilia. 

16 The suggestion h<h-s l)aek to I.. Pais, in Rimche 
sullti St„na \\ Rome, 1920. 331 . ulm di. w 
atieniioii lu the occurrence of central Italian 
names in the Po valley; he is on the whole 



followed by G.E. Chilver, Cisalptnt Gaul 
(Oxford, 1941), 83. P.A. Brunt. Italian Mta^mwer 

(Oxford. 1071 , l*'7. doubts pri\atr immigra- 
tion (apart trom .some Mildicrs wliu may have 
stayed where they served), as opposed to state- 
orcjanised colonial ventures. Bin note the 
Samnitc deity Mcliiis at Lodi {CIL v, 6353) as 
well as at colonial Cremona (Tac., Hist, iii, 33, 
2':. 

1 7 Note I^i. Magius at Cremona, perhaps trom the 
aristocratic Campanian Magii, G.V. Summer, 
HSCP 1970, 257, •\-( ll< ii.s Patereulu-s', at 261. 
Sec also J. Heuriion, Mtlan^fs .Seston (Paris, 
1974'. 231. Caion et la Gaule cisalpine', 
,inr 'iii ^ ili.M ( , ti ■ .lecount rellects intensive 
Kunian j>i. rii nauon m the years before 167. 
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(b) The coastal plain from Emporiae to 
Tarraro I l^ntrrmann. A.fi A. 9, All A.15' 

(c) The ccnirul Ebiu valley and iib uoi ihein 
tributaries (Untennann, A. 10, A.16-A.26, 

AM A.60) 

(Uniermann, A.27-A.35 belong with (b) or 

(c) ) 

(d) The icrritory oC the Celtiberi, lhal is ihe 
Jalon valley, the head-w att rs of the Ebro, the 
head-waters of the Douro (Untermann, 
A.61--A.93) (J. Untermann, SfiraehrSume im 
vorromischen Hispmien (Wiesbaden, 1961), 
13, pocs beyond the evidence in su£!;pestintr on 
the basis of Segorbe = *Segobriga liiai the 
Celtiberi penetrated to the area of Saguntum) 
(el The mint of Kelin (now Los Villares' 
(Untermann, A. 94) (sec P.P. Ripolles Alegre, 
J{umima 1 65- 7 , 1 980, 9, * Estudio numismatico 
del pohlado iherico Los VUlares*) 

(f i The mints (if Arse = Sasjuntum. Kill and 
Saeti = Saelubi .Liilcrmann, A.33 A.35) ^scc 
Apps. J and K) 

(g) The mints of Ikalesken (perhai)s in the 
area of Ciient a and N'alenria and perhaps to 
be located at Egelasia, (J.K. Jenkins, 
1958, 64) and Urkesken (Untermann, 

A.95 (see App. 29 1 

(h i The mints of Kaslilo = Oastnlo. Iltiraka 
and Iltiitir = Iliberris L'ntermann. A. 97 
A.99) 

i riic mints of Iholka C)bul( o, X'ekorki- 
kionis — Abra and a city dependent on Obulco 
(Untermann, A.I00-A.I02> 
(k) The mint ni" KciiMiilxiii = Salada 
(Untermann, .\.1U3 sei' )) '.M I 

The evidence tor the chiuiiulog) oi ;h; and 
(!) is reasonably coherent and precise. The 
coinage of the mint of Obulco is mostly 
bilingual, which suggests a date not earlier 
than the turn of the second and first centuries; 
this date is confirmed by the (n i uii< tice of 
pi«'ccs (if Obulco in ilir i iiirllo hoard, the 
latest Roman issue ol whicii is an as ot Cn. 
Blasio (App. 31), and in the Sdkada hoard, 
which was probably dosed in the early first 
century ^App. 49;. Similarly, the coinage of 
Castulo moves from an Iberian legend to a 
Latin legend ; and asses of Castulo are recorded 



from the Mazin <ukI Gracac hoards, which 
were probably ckised in the early first century 
I^App. 49j. The coinage of Castulo was 
I»esumably brought to an end by the sack of 

the town by Q. Sertorius. The coinage of 
Iliberris likewise moves from an Iberian to a 
sequence of Latin legends, FLORENTIA and 
ILIBERRI; the issues with Latin legend were 
heavily represented in the fniadix hoard iM. 
Gomez-. Moreno, Miscelaneas. Primera Serie. La 
Antiguedad (Madrid, 1949), 355), dated at any 
rate approximately by the presence of an as of 
Cn. Pompeius RR(\ 110 47 1, These Latin 
issues are probal>ly ol ilie tiUs and .lOs. 

Closely linked to (h) and (i) are a number 
of mints which used Latin legends only. The 
issues of L. Appuleius Decianus as quaestor 
(the alleged F in the legend L.AP.DEC.Q,[.F] 
\'ives, pi. CXF I. <>; BM) is a die fault) at Urso, 
Myrtilis and Haelo < iuitif^r \n- dissociated from 
ilic issues of a L. .Appuleius Decianus as 
quaestor in Sicily. The same man is surely 
responsible for both. The Spanish issues cannot 
lie separated Irom the issues of Castulo. which 
they closely resemble and many of which 
should be dated to the period of Q. Sertorius. 
The degree of w ear of the Roman asses in the 
El Saucejo hoard App. 31, compare the Ecija 
hoard }, which also includes a piece of Urso of 
L. Appuleius Decianus, strongly encourages 
<urh a dating. Ihe man will have gone to 
Spain with \1. Perperna, praetor in 83 or 82 
and governor of Sicily in 82; he will have been 
a son of C'. Appuleius Decianus, the populaTts 
tribune of 98. who w as perhaps born about 140 
the lamily, see E. Badian, jRS 1956, 91, 
*P. Dedus P.f. Subulo', with slight adjustment 
of the life-span ofthe characters iin oK ed . The 
a.vsignation ofthe issues of Decianus to the 4(J» 
by M. Grant, FIT A, 24 5, is based on the false 
argument that no other period could lia\ c seen 
a man serving as quaestor in .Si< ilv and S|).iiti: 
nor does Grant consider any strictly nunus- 
matic aiguments. The chronology proposed by 
L. X'illaronga, Amptmas 1979 80. 243, 'Las 
inonedas de Urso', is based solely on metro- 
logical criteria, for the fallibility of which see 
p.91. 
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The datitit; of h to id) is t()m|)l( \ t)icn- 
is no useful evidence lor (a) ) ; much depends on 
the interpretation of hoarck which contain no 
Roman issues. The city ofLauro was capinK-d 
and sacked hv O. Sertorius; I suspett thai 
uiucli of its coinage, well represented in the 
Canoves hoard (App. 32), had just been struclc 
lor P()ni|iey; the rity is to l)e loralised in the 
hinterland of Barcelona, close to Canoves ^L. 
Villaronga, .lm/>«n<M 28. 1967, 135). (There is 
no good evidence that Kdeta (now Leiria ( = 
l.iria was rvrr called I.aiiro or was raptured 
by Sertorius; Orosius v, 23, 6, places the Lauro 
captured by Sertorius afmd Palmtiam, clearly 
neither Palantia l^eyond Numantia nor the 
inagnificant river Pallantias near Saguntum.) 



If the (:aM()V<-s hoard does indeed helony in 
the period of Sertorius. die northern Hx;rian 
coinage in general ma\ Ix placed between the 
I r)Os p. 95) and the 70s, with much produced 
Ibr Sertorius. The large number of issues of 
Ilcrda in the Azaila II hoard is to be explained 
in this way (App. 32); similarly, the quite 
\nitv[>i( a] presence of asses of X'ah'niia with 
asses oi Cclsa in a hoard from the Ebro valley 
(information from L. Villaronga: the single 
worn quadrans of Corduba is probably 
extraneous' may also be explained in icrms of 
troop movements during the 70s; this would 
place much of the coinage of Celsa as wdl as 
of Valentia (App. P) in that period. 



App. I The coinag 

See in general A..\l. de Guadan, Loa monedas 
d$ jft&i/a dt EmpuTum y RhoA MI (Barcelona, 
1955-58): M. Cuimpo, Ada JVwr. 1972, 19, 

'I.os divisores de draemas ampuritanas'; L. 
\'illaronga, The Aes Coinage oj Emporion 
(Oxford: BAR, 1977). 

Fractions with Facing head/Horseman r. 

(Dc Guadan, Classes Ml) 

The miserably inadequate hoard evidence 
i /GC7/ 231 1 13, 2318j ntakes a date around 
300 for the beginning of this coinage not 
implausible. 

I)ra( hms with Head of Persephone r./Horse 
r. ; above. Victory r. (De Guadan, Glass IV), 

r.4.H5 gm. 

Imitations De Guadan, Cla.ss V 

Drachms w ith Head of Persephone r./Pegasus 

r. (Dc Guadan, Class VIj, C.4.B5 gm. 

Imitations (De Guadan, Glass VII) 

Fourths and eiirhths with the same types 

i Campo, Class 1,1,1; 1, 1, 2 and 1, 2-4), f. 1.20 

gm. and <.0.6U gm. 

There is no good evidence for the dating d* 
these issues, which are the heaviest and 
therefore presumably the earliest ol' the 
drachm coinage. The attempt of P. Marchetti, 
371-86, to date all the drachm cmnage 



of Emporiae (p.86) 

laiiporiae alter 2 18 depend.s «>n the implau.sible 
aiigument that in 2 1 8 the drachms of Emporiae 
were equated at par with a reduced quadri- 

tjatns. whereas later thev were equated at a 
dis( ()unl \\\\\\ a iic.i\ il\ lAalucd denarius. 

Drachms with Head of Persephone r./Pegasus 
r. (De Guadan, Classes IX-X, VIII, XI), 

cA.lf) s^ni. 

Tenths with Pegasus (Gampo, Glasses II-IV), 
<.0.475 gm. 

Twentieths with Two dolphins (Gampo, 

C:iassrs II-IV 

Fortieths with Dolphin ^Cainpo, Classes 1 1-1 V) 
Imitations (De Guadan, Class XII), <'.4.65 
gm. 

Drachms with Head of Persephone r./Pegasus 
r. De Guadan, Glasses IX-X, VIll, XI), 
<:.4.25 gm. 

(The corn-ear head-dress of Persephone is 

sometimes missing and on these pieces a bow 
and a quiver, as of Diana, are sometimes 
present.) 

These last are the issues which appear in 
hoards t erlainly of the Second Pimir War 
^App. 27; Seriiia, IGCH 2321 ; I oriosa, IGCH 
2322), as wdl as in Puig Gastellar {lGCH2iW) 
and Uilastret {IGCH 2SS9; nothing useful can 
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be said of Gcrona and Cartclla . Tt docs not 
sfftii lo me possible to dale tlie weight 
reduction with any precision witliin the period 
of the war. 

There remains a certain amount of sHver 
coinage of Emporiac which falls al ter the 190s; 
but it is not a substantial coinage. Some 
specimens are s t i 11 fa i r 1 > fresh in the late second- 
century hoard oi La Barrocra and one may 
suppose thai the silver coinage of Emporiae 
lasted in a desultory way for a generadon or 
so after the 1 90s. 

With the production of l)r(mze, Emporiae 
sliillcd from a Greelv to an Iberian legend, 
UNTIKESKEN, a legend which docs not 
appear on any imitations of ch;i< hins of 
Emporiac; one may reasonably suppose a gap 
between the silver and the bronze coinage. If 
the latter begins in the 1 50s, it is contemporary 
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with the main block of earl\ Iberian bronze 
coinage lApp. Hi; the two hoards from 
Ampurias oHer marginal support to this thesis 
( App. 31); and one i»ue oTIlerda shares a type 
with one issue with UXTIKESKFA'. 

The denominational structure of the latter 
coinage is highly complex, with different types 
for different denominations: 



.Athena/Pegasus As 

Alhena/Bull Semis 

Athena/Lion Quadrans 
Athena/Horse or Horse's Sextans 
head 

or: 

Athena/Lion As 

Athena/Sea-horse Semis 

.\thciia/Cock Quadrans 

Allicna/Boar Sextans 



App. J The coinage of Saguntum (Arse) (p.88) 



See in general L. Villaronga, Lmi, inoiuda-i de 
Arse'Sagmttum (Barcelona, 1967). 

Imitation of drachm of Emporiae, with 

arsaken De Guadan App. I , no. 863) 
Drachm with Head of Apollo r./WhecI, with 
arsesken (Stockholm) 

Despite the similarity of legend, the attribu- 
tion of these pieces to Saguntum is less than 
certain; they arc in any case neither precisely 
datable nor of great monetary significance. 

Drachms with Helmeted liead of Minerva 
r./Man-headed bull r., with arseedar (Villa- 
ronga. Cla.'is I ;, r.'^.\0 gni. 
Bronzes with Cockle-shell/ Prow r., with 

arseedar. f.7.0() gm. 

I sh.irr tin view of P. Marchetti, 386-94, 
that these pieces belong before the capture of 
Saguntum by the Carthaginians in 218, 

although the arguments based on the links 
with the coinages of Emporiae and M assalia 
are clearly worthless; four specimens arc 
recorded from Montemolin (App. 27\ 

Drachms with Laureate head of Hercules 
l./Man-headed bull r., with arsgidar (Villa- 



ronga, Classes II; HI, 1;, c.3.20-3.40 gm. 
Reduced drachms with Laureate or diademed 

head of Hercules 1. or r. /Man-headed bull r.. 
Bull butting r. or Bull r., with arsgidar 
(Villaronga, Classes III, 2 - VII), f.2.60 gm. 

The reduction in weight no doubt belongs 
to the [)eiio(I ol (he Second Punic War. when 
Saguntum was under Carthage; specimens of 
Villaronga, Class II are recorded from the 
Cheste, V'alera and Tivisa before 1930 hoards 
App. 27i. The att<-mpt of P. Man hrtti lodatr 
the entire coinage during the war fails along 
with his attempt to date the beginning erf* the 
Iberian denarius coinage to which the later 
groups of the silver coinage oi' Saguntum are 
related) in the same period (see p.93). 

The later siK er issues of Saguntum, down to 
Villaronga, C^lass \'H, no doubt cover much 

of the second crntiir\'. 

Asses with Bare head r, or 1,/ Horseman r., with 
arse 

The change of legend could be taken to 
reflect an interval of time: but there are 
aliinities of style w itli the previous group and 
the last silver issues of Saguntum are best 
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n-ijarded as contemporarv uiih the earliest 
bronze issues; these belong in my view, along 
with the Iboian bronze issues discussed on 
p. 99, in the second half of the second century. 

Asses with Helmeted head of Minerva r./Prow 
r. 

The obverse is similar lo thai on asses of 
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\'alfntia, many f)f whirh belong in my view to 
the period of Q. Scrtorius (App. F). The 
l^ends on this group seem to progress from 
arse, via arse and SAGVNTVM, to arse with 

magistrates' names in Iberian script and on 
to SAGVNTVM with magistrates" names in 
Latin script. 



App. K The coinage of Saetabi (Saeti) (p.88) 

The issues of tliis mini are best seen as attested in the Valera hoard (App. 27), ihcn 

accompanying the much more <«tensive issues issues of asses parallel to the asses of Saguntum 

of the mint oiSimini mil. There is first a small with Bare head/Horseman and the legend 

isstie of silve r dicli aihins and hemidrachms arse (as •SJVG (Cop.) 269-71). 
during the Second Pumc War, the former 



App. L Sicilian units of reckoning (p. 1 14) 



The basic problem is posed by the statement 
of Aristotle i fr. 589 Rose = Pollux ix, 87; 

compare Suuda. s.\. 'I a! an I on) that the culv 
Sicilian talent contained 24 nomoi and the 
later Sicilian talent contained 12 nomoi; there 

is no doulil that the terms stater and tmmos were 

interchangeable and that the later nomos 
contained 2 Attic drachmae (see below) ; it is 
best to suppose that in fact the Sicilian talent 
always contained 12 current nomoi; that the 
number of drachmae to the nomos was 
changed from 4 to 2; and that Aristotle was 
recording the value of the earlier talent in later 
nomoi. This hypothesis is conlirmed by the 
existence of an archaic weight from Acrac with 
the legend stater dikaios. weighing 17.40 gm., in 
other wor(l< 4 Aiiii dr.u hiiiae. 

The drachma no doubt always contained 5 
litrae; the early talent therefore contained 12 
nomoi of 4 drachmae or 240 litrae; this view 
is confirmed by an inscription from Sit ily 
recording a debt ot SUl talents and 141 litrae, 
dearly out of 240, centra the ed.pr. : ASJiP 7, 
1977. 1329 = SF.G 27. 657 (450-400 BC). 

1/ the early talent, which was subdivided 
into 240 litrae, was the equivalent of an Attic 
talent of copper, the litra was in origin the 



equivalent of about 110 gm. of copper, a 
weight attested on Lipara. 

The later talent ol 12 nomoi of 2 drachmae 
contained 120 litrae, a system attested in the 
pre-49 Tauromcnium accounts; compare 
ASAP 7, 1977, 1339 SEC 27, 650, from 
Camarina, for a purchase price of land in 
talents. 

Between 49 and 44, at Tauromenium, a 

different system was in force, even if some of 
the terminology was the same; 1 nomos = 2 
heminoma = 10 tetralitra — 40 litrae (see 

p.ll41. 

I he equations of a Sicilian talent with 6 
Attic drachmae (Pollux iv, 173) or with 3 
denarii : Festus 492 L) are based on the absurd 
identification of a tiomos with a Roman 
nummus (sestertius); both equations are 
probably the work of Apollodorus of Athens 
(fr. 218 Ja( oby), for whom in the late second 

centiiry RC the nomos of the wpst irtu the 
Roman sestertius; the first equation is based on 
a talent of 24 nomoi, the second on a talent of 

1 2 nomoi. 

I am puzzled by the small silver pieces with 
the marks of value XIIFI, three dots and XIII, 
and XII (see G. Manganaro, JJVG 1981-2, 45, 
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nil: the sug^i'stion iluii ihc units arc i halkoi 
i R. Ross Holloway. Rli.V M)62. 3. -Ka^lc and 
fulmcn on ihe coins oi b> rat use ai 2 1 2; docs 
not make sense, since Pollux, iv, 174-5, says 
that the Sicilians railed 1/12 of a litra an 
otinkia. not a chalkous : I wonder if the figures do 
not represent 7^, 3J and 2^, in devalued 
litrae of f.0.20 gm., though the largest 
denomination is on the heavy side. 

Testunouiii 

I talent = 24 drachmae (and hence 1 nomos 
= 2 drachmaej: Timaeus, fr. 143Jacoby (the 
other figures in the same scholion deserve no 

creflciicc) 

50 litrae s 10 Attic drachmae ^and hence 
10 litrae = 2 Atdc drachmae) : Diod. xi, 26, 
3 



10 litrae = 1 Corinthian stater (and hence 
more or less 2 Attic drachmae : Aristotle, fr. 
510 Rose = Pollux iv, 174, ix, 80 vihe equation 
with 10 obols, rather than with 12 obols, is 

( an-lcss| 

10 litrae = 1 slater: Epicharmus, tr. 10 
Kaibel = Pollux ix, 82 

5 litrae = 1 drachma: coin of Acragas 
weighing 4.25 gm.Mrith^(te/iAwi) {BMCSiafy 

I litra ~ 1 Aeginetic obol: Aristotle, fr. 510 
Rose = Pollux iv, 174, ix, 80 

For litrae, note a fine of 10 litrae at Megara 
Hyblaea for non-cultivation: h'okalos 21, 1975, 
141-3 = SEG 26, 1084 (60(K550 BC) 



App. M The coinage ot Histiaea (p. 1 25) 



Modern study begins with L. Rolx-rt, Etudes de 
Sumismalique i Paris, 19.5! :. 179. 'I,a ein ula- 
tion dcs monnaies d'Histiee", treating the 
distribution of the extremely common tetrobols 
of Histiaea and of the proxmoi of Histiaea as 
parallel phenomena. In Ifellenica II 12, I960, 
63, 'Circulation des monnaies d'Histiee', 
Robert remarked, *J'ai pu ainsi marquer les 
directions de son cfimmeree el rei<-iKlue de .ses 
relations'. In fact, it is highly unlikely that 
Robert had done anything of the sort; the 
original article of 1 95 1 , the supplement of 1960 
and the further supplement in Monnaies grecqufs 
(Geneva and I'aris, 1967), 37, 'Monnaies 
d'Histi^ en Epire et en Illyrie', all fail to 
distinguish between hoards and other finds, 
hoards with many pieces and hoards with few, 
finds from sanctuaries and finds from else- 
where. \or is any attempt m:iflc roflil1< rentiate 
finds by date; and to regard ilu- ( )reus hoard 
{JGCH 232) as other than a hoard put together 
in the context of military activity is to shun the 
obvious. 



C. Marek denionslralcd in Talanta 8-9, 
1977, 74, 'Der (Jeldtinilaufder Stadt Hisliaia 
und seine Bedeutung lur die V'erteilung ihrer 
Proxenoi', that the two distribution patterns 
bore no resemblance to each other. It is in fact 
perfectly clear that the tetrobols of Histiaea 
were hoarded predominantly in the period of 
the Third Macedonian War and predoniin- 
amly in territory ronlrolled hy Macedon in 
thai period or otherwise involved in the war. 

The simplest view is that taken by A. 
Giovannini, 34-5, that Histiaea, which was 
certainly a Roman base during the Third 
Macedonian War, struck lor Rome; but the 
observation by W.P. Wallace, JVC 1962, 17, 
'The meeting-point of the Histiaean and 
Macedonian tetrobols', of close similarities 
between the two coinages leads to the 
suggestion that Perseus produced 'imitations' 
<>r the coinage of Histiaea, as he certainly did 
ol Rliodes. 
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App. N Sestertii in Gate (pp. 148, 181) 



I view the le^encn to lest^i in the text 
Cato*8 dt agri adiura with deeper puzzlement 

than ever. 

In 14-15, wc have (nunimi) II, n(uinmus; 
s(ingulus) and n(ummi) X, in a series of 
contracts for buildinj;; work.' There is no 
internal evidence for identifying these nummi, 
which may in principle be denarii, victoriali, 
sestertii or even asses. 

In 21, the various expenses in connection 
with the construction of a cupa, in 22 the 
acquisition of a trapetus and its parts at Suessa 
or Potnpeii or Rufrae are reckoned in HS. 

In 144-5, some costs in connection with the 
olive harvest are given in SS. The actual ligurcs 
pose grave problems, discussed in his commen- 
tary by R. Goujard. and it is also disconccrtinu; 
that the abbreviation SS, current only from the 
second half of the second century AD, is used. 
I do not think that any reliance can be placed 
either on the finures or on the notation. 

The other notation which occurs here is 
vict(oriatus). As H. Zehnacker points out 

((p. 143. n. 1 , 4') . C^ato nia\ be talking of the 
area of V'enafrum; this area may be regarded 
as forming part of Appennine Italy, precisely 
the region where the victoriatus continued to 



circulate in the first halfof the second century 

BC (p.74:i. 

It still seems to me possible that none of the 
references to sestertii in the text of the de agri 
cttlhtra are authentic. We can only, I think, be 
absolutely certain that Cato used denarii and 
asses ;^ presumably, however, he also used 
victoriati, since it is hard to suppose that this 
notation would have been inserted in the text 
of tilt /• «;'n cultura at a later date. Bui I now 
think total scepticism over sestertii in the text 
to be too radical ; in any case, the use of sestertii 
by Cato does not affect the view that they u ere 
adopted by the Roman state only in about 140. 

But why did Cato use sestertii? Leaving out 
of account the ambiguous nummi of 14— 15, it 
is noticeable that sestertii occur in a Cam- 
panian context. We have observed that there 
is some evidence for the circulation in the 
Greek areas of Italy of the sestertius as the 
equivalent of the diobol App. 21) and I am 
inclined to suggest that the diobol survived as 
a unit of reckoning in Campania in the second 

century atiil was in due course called a 
sestertius, since this was in terms of silver its 
Roman equivalent. 



App. O The coinage of Corduba (p.21i) 

R.C. Knapp. A/I.y 29, 1982, 183, 'The Gram based his ari,nmirm on a piec e in the 

coinatfe of Coiduba", suii^ests a second- InMituto cie Valencia de Don Juan (Hubner, 

century dale for the single Republican issue of p. 1 12, no. 124 n.; Vives, pl.CXVTII, 4), with 

quadrantes; M. Grant, FITAy 4, suggests the the legend OORDVBA BAL, linking it with 

period of the civil wars. In my view, the truth the eider Balbus. Rut a further spec i men. in the 

lies in between. collection of L. V'illaronga, makes it clear that 



1 I wan wrong in JUiC, p.ti29, to suppose that the 
third passage reckoned in victoriati, see the 
rommrntary of R. Goujard. 

2 Plut., Cato Motor 4; Seneca, Eptst. 94, 27; 
naturally, I did not and do not suppose that 



these passages constitute an argument against 
the authenticity of the mentions <if sestertii In 

the de a^ri cullura. contra 11. Zrhnarkrr (p. 143, 
n.l), 45, n.25. 1 doubt whether assaria petunia at 
132 has anything to do with the coin, the as. 
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the letters BAL were added to a die on which 

there was really no rnom for tliem; it seems 
very liuzardous to link ilie issue as a whole with 
Balbus. 

There is otherwise some find evidence for 
chronology, since one specimen turned up in 
the Azaila I hoard, probably of the period of 
Q. Sertorius (App. 32 j , and 34 specimens at 
the site conventionally known as Castra 
Caecilia (J. Romagosa, Gacela Aumismatua 1 7, 
1 970, 8, ' Las monedas con leyenda Gorduba *) . 
M. Beltran Lloris observes correttK. but 
irrelevantly, that the identification as Castra 



Caecilia is unsure {.\'umisma 1973^, 255, 'El 
campamento romanode C:;i( t-rcs t l X'iejo* ' ; for 
since the coins Ibund go down lo the early first 
century, it is rather hard to think of a context 
for the camp except in the wars of the 70s. I 
find it quite impossible to believe that such an 
enormous number of quadrantes of C^orduba 
would have been found there unless they had 
been struck veify recently and observe with all 
due caution that the issue can be understood 
in the context of the military operations <rf'Q, 
Metellus against Q, Sertorius (p. 211). 



App. P The coinage of Valenlia (p.211) 

Valentia was takm by Q. Sertorius in 75 and I have already suggested (App. H) that the 

remained in his luuids till the end; Sai^untuni presence of a ^roup of asses of Valentia in a 

seems to have passed under his control at about hoard from the Ebro valley is best understood 

the same time, if not earlier. The late issues of in the context of the military operations of the 

bronze f>f Saguntum closely resemble one 70s; I should rru;ard the last issues of both cities 

group of the issues of Valenlia (t-'ig. 90j ; and as struck for Sertorius. 



App. Overstrikes of Spanish bronze coins (p.21 1) 



Period of Sertorm 

Acinipo on Obulco M.G.G. 
Carissa A'ivrs. pl.CXVII, 7) on Castulo 
(Vives, pl.LXX, 1 1 J M.G.G., L.L 

Carissa on Gorduba R.C.K. 
Carmo (Vives, pl.C, 4-6) on Myrtilis (Vives, 
pl.CIX, 6) E.C.V. 
Castulo (Vives, pl.LXX, 8-lOj on Obulco 

M.G.G., L.L. 

Gorduba on Olnntigi J.R. 
Ilipa (Vives, pi. evil, 4) on Obulco (Vives, 
pLXCVIlI, 7} E.C.V. 
lUpa (Vives, pLCVII, 1) on ( astulo 

M.G.G.. L.L. 

Onuba (Vives, pl.CIl, 5; on Celsa (V'ivcs, pi. 
LXII, 5-6 M.G.G., L.L. 



Salacia (Vives, pl.LXXXIV, 11) on Ebusus 

(Vives. pl.LXXX) E.C.V. 
Sfxi on (iades M.G.G. 
Period oJ early Empire 

Emerita on Turricina E.C.V. 
Imitation of Claudius on Caesaraugusta 

E.C.V. 

L. Colhiiitcs \"idal. .Ampurias 3! 2. 1969 70, 

255, ' Reacufiaciones en la moneda iberica\ 

M. Garcia Garrida and L. Lalana, Acta Num. 

198 L 81; 1983, 61, 'Reacufiaciones en hi 

Hispania antigua*. 

R.C. Knapp (App. O;, 187, n.l4. 

J. Ronu^sa (App. O), 9. 
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App. R The evidence for slaves from Dacia (p.233) 



M.I. Finley, Klio 1962, 51 = Economy and 
Society in Ancient (ireeie : London, 1981). 167, 
'The slavf-lradt* in anlitiuitx : the Bhu k Sea 
and Danubian regions sc<- al.so D.M. Pippidi, 
Stnd.Clas. 1966, 232 = ContribufH (Bucharest, 
1967), 523, on G. Klairenbach, Die Grabstelen 
der einstigen Sammhaisi Roma in ^afivnlfios ; Abh. 
Ak. Berlin, Kl. f. Lit. u. Kunst 1964, 2), no. 
28, two Istrian slaves, perhaps so designated 
because bought at Tstri.i i omparc X'arro, /,/, 
viii, 21 on slaves maud alter their place of 
purchase). I know of no other evidence for the 
likely involvcrru-ni of the Greek cities near the 
mouth of the Danube in the slave trade. See 
Strabo vii, 3, 12 (3U4) for Getic and Dacian 
slaves in Athens; whence Eustathius, Com- 
mentary on DuntjfsJ*erkg. 305 {Gwgr.Gr,Min. II, 



pp.270- 1). N. Lascu, Ada Mus.,\'ap. 1970, 79, 
argues that Dans is a name appropriate to a 
sia\f from Asia Minor, not to a Dacian slave; 
but that does not ali'ect Strabo's belief that 
there were Dacian slaves in Athens. See M.I. 
RostovtzefT, Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World (Oxford, 194! :. 675, n.87, for 
Scythian, Sarmatian and Maeotian slaves on 
Rhodes (a bare list of references to slaves in 
inscriptions of Rhodes in P.M. Fraser and T. 
Ronne, Boeotian and West Greek Tombilones 
{Lund, 1957), 96, n.37). See V. Velkov, Etwtes 
Balkaniques 1, 19()4, 1, 125, 'Zur Frage der 
Sklaverei aufder Balkanhall)insel wahrend der 
Antike', for slaves from Thrace in the 
Mediterranean world. 
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The throe indices of places and peoples, persons and subjects are selective and refer to passages, 
for the most part in the text, where discussion may be found. 

INDEX OF PLACES AND PEOPLES 



Acarnania, 58. 123. 127, m. 

Achaea, 12& 

Aedui, 162, 166, 169-72 

Aegina, 14f>-7 

Acqui, 8 

Aesernia, 1 L ^ 

Aetolia, 123 4. 19^-7 

Africa, 133-42. 247-9. 221 

Agrigenium, 107-10 

Alabanda, 154-6 

Alalia. LM 

Alba Fuccns, H, 38, 42 
Alesia, 215 

Allobroges, 162, 164-5 
.\Ips, 276-9 
Amphaxitis, L2S 
Amphipolis, 128. 131. 205 
Ancona. 9j 71-2 

Antioch, 203-5. 253. 262. 266 7. 222 
Apamea in Phr>'gia, 243^ 
Aphrodisia-s, 160, 269, 2Z1 
Apollonia, 1 16, 122-3. 220-1. 22i-6, 228, 234. 
236. 245 

Apulia, 14, 25 6. 45 6, 49, 58, 64-6 
Aquileia, 231^ 235 
Arabia, 253, 267-8 



Aradus, 154-5. 201. 253 

Ariminum, 9, 14-15. 43-4. 48 

Arpi, 26, 49, 64 -5. 1118 

Ar\'crni, 162, 169-71. 171-2. 215-16. 222 

Ascalon, 2Q1 

Asculum Piccnum, 43=5 

Asia, 152-60. ISfi-L 206-9. 245. 262. 2fifi 

Aspendus, 152-3, L55 

Athens, 105, N5, 1 19-25, 127 8, 141, 146-7. 

156, 196. 2QQ 
Azaila, destruction of, 214 

Balanea, 253 
Belgae, m, 215-18 
Beneventum, 36, 48 
Bithynia, 157, 196, 201. 243 
Bituriges Cubi, 171 2, 216 
Boeotia, 120. 124. L2fi 
Brundisium, 66, 71-2 
Bruttium, 13 14, 25 6j 62, 5fi-9 
Byzantium, 200, 228, 22fl 

Cabellio, 2fi& 
Caleactc, 1L5 

Campania, L 1 10 H. 25, 2fi-8, 29, 35-6, 
47-8, 51, 96, 106. 108, 346 
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Campano-Tarcniinf issues, M 
Camporhiaro, 37 8 

Campo I.aurclli, siie of (see also San Giovanni 

in Galdo), 235 
Canusium, 2& 
Cappadocia, 157^ 2fi2 

Capua {see also C^ampania), 10^ 14-15. 27, 

35 6. 62^. LZ2 
Caria, status of, LfiQ 
Carnunium, 2M 
Carteia, 9^U)() 
Carthage, 133-42. 222^ 

coinage in Italy, 62 4. 66-9. 22Q 

coinage in Sardina, 103, 106 

coinage in Sicily, 104^ 105 6, 109-11 

coinage in Spain, 87 8. 89-90 
Castra Caecilia, SI 
Catana, 110-11 
Chalcis, 120. 123. 126, 121 
Chalcis-ad-Libanum, 253 
Chios, 154, 245 
Cilicia, 206^ 255 

Cimbri and Teutones, 102, 195-6. 226 

Clazomenae, 196 

Colophon, L26 

Commagene, 262 

Copia (sfe also Thurium), 

Corcyra, 122 3, 127, 219. 22fi 

Corduba, 99. 211. 268. 3Afi 

Corinth (see also pegasi], 122 3. 127. 197,253, 

271-2 
Corsica, 103-4 
Cos, L52 
Cosa. 

Crete, 127, 200, 252-3 
Croton, 25-6. 32 3, efl 
Cumae, 10, 2fiiJ 
Cyprus, 206-9. 246. 252. 262 
Cvrenaica, 133, 18L 198 200. 253, 27K 
225 

Dacia, 925-35 

Dalmatia, 219-26. 235-6 

Damastion, 220, 225 

Delmaiae, 220-1. 225 

Delos, 125, 127. 128. 196. 233. 211 

Delphi, 30-1. 127-8 

Dora, 253 



Dyrrhachium, 122-3. 220-1. 224-6. 228. 234. 
245 

Ebusus, 88, 96, 100, 971 9 

Egypt, 25, 62, TK [06, IJi, 120, 123. 133. 152. 

200. 206. 222 3. 246, 253, 264, ^7 1 '? 
Emerita, 264, 262 
Emesa, 205 

Emporiae, a&-L 9fi 9, 213-14, 341-2 
Entdla, U13 
Entremont, 1 64-5 
Ephesus, 159-60, 252, 2fia 
Epirus, 122-3. 124-5. 224-6 
Eravisci, 236, 228 
Erciria, 120. 
Erythrae, 126 

Etruria, 2_7, L5 16, 43, 46, 48, fiQ 70 
Euboea, 119-20 

Firmum, 9, 43 5 

Fistclia, 27-8. 334 

Frcniani, 11-12. 15 16. 36 8, 43 

Gadcs, 86:^ 
Gaul 

Cisalpine, 3^ 58, 25-83, 91, 182 3. 339 

Transalpine, 94, 161-72, 174. 182-3, 211, 
214-18. 257. 261. 264 6. 225 
Gauls 

in Italy, 9, 43 

in Spain, 84-6. 214 

in Thrace, 22a 
Gcla, 10'> fi 

Greece, 116-32. 195-8, 209, 245, 252, 970-9 

Hadria, 10, 14-15. 43, 46 
Helveui, m, 976 7 
Heraclea in Italy, 25, 32-3, 69, ILl 
Hernici, 2 

Hipponium {see also Vibo), 2fi 

Histiaea, m, 121 3, 125, 126, 164 5. 345 

Iberian denarii, 90-100, 141, 202 14, 34Q 

Illyria, 91Q-9fi 

Issa, 220-1, •^94-'> 

Italica, 98, 2fia 

Italy 

coinage in (see also denarius, (|uinarius. 



INDEX 



sestertius, victoriatus), 36-8, 42-7, 58, 97, 
m 8L 187, 291. 293. 346 
and army of Rome, 2fi 8^ 42 8. 02 
coins from east in, 1 77 8^ .^18 13 
coinage of in Greece, IJS^ 308^ 322 
Iiuraca, 269. 271. 973-S 

Judaea, 200-1 . 205-6. 253. 264. 269-7 1, 273-5 

Laodicca-ad-Lycum, 160, 196-7 

Laodicea-ad-Mare. '2Q1 

Laodicea in Phrysia. LoS 

Larinum {see also Frentani i, 49^ 65^ ZJ 

Latium, 4, 7, 21, 12 

Lcbcdus, 

Lcpiis Magna, 142 

Leptis Minor, 247, 221 

Libyans, 106, 135-8 

Liguria, 74-83. 143. L63 

Locri, 25-6. 32-3, 69 

Lucania. U-13, 25-6, 36-8. 66, 69 

Luceria, 14-15, 45, 58, 65^ 2J 

Lugdunum, 218, 261, 2M 

Lycia, 245-6. 251. 262 

Macedonia {see also Alexander coinage), 25, 
66, 105, 12Q-5, 128-31, 197. 209, 228, 
934 

Magdalensl)erg, 249, 22a 
Magna (Jraei ia, L 12, 25 6, 30 4, 35-6, 5L 
106 

Magnetos, 125 
Mamertini, 28, 66, lOft II 
Maronca, LSI -2 
Marrucini, 1 1-12 
Marsi, 4, 11-12. 2ILfi 
Massaiia, 76, 14L 162-6. 266 
Mauretania, 249, 2fia 
Messene, eisphora at, 270 
Mctapontum, 25, 29, 32 3. 66, fi3 
Miletus. [54, 124 
Moesia, 'i'^'V-Q 
Monte Vairano, ]_L 38, LZfl 

Nabataea, 267-8 

Narbo Martius, 162. 165, 264 

Neapolis {see also Campania), 25, 29-30. 

22-5, 47-8. nn-a 



Nemausus, 264-5 

Noricum. 277-9 

Nova Carthago, 82 8, 98, UMl 

Numantia, camps at, 90-2, 95 6 

Numidia, 138. 140-1, 222-3, 94fi-7 

Ocniadac, afl 
Olba, 269, 223 

Ornavasso, cemeteries at, ?95-6 
Paeligni, 11-12 

Paestum (j*"*" also Poseidoniaj, [3, 48, 69 70, 

71 2. IM 
Palmyra, customs at, 221 
Pannonia. 235 9 
Faros, 119-20. 122 
Pella, 128, 131, 222 
Peloponnese, 123. 126, 222 
Pergamum, 1 32 60 
Perge, 152-3. 155. 122 
Peripoloi Pitanatai, 2B 
Petelia, 69, m 
Phaselis, 152-3. 135 
Phocaea, 162, 2ai 
Phocis, 12Q 
Phoenice, :^24-.'S 
Phoenicia, 141-2. 252 
Phr>gia, 196, 242 
Picenum, 9, 43_3 
Piciones, 171-2, 21St 
Pietrabbondante, 12, 37-8. 128 
PoUa, 334 
Pompeii, LZ2_a 

Pontus [see also Mithridates VI), 157, 2111 
Populonia, 69-70 

Poseidonia {see also Paestum), 25-6 
Prafa, joke find reported from, 329 
Praetuttii, 4, Q »0 
Prieiie. 152, 245 
Ptolemais-Ace, 253 

Raeti, 79, 222 

Rhegium, 13-14, 25, 21 -2, LULJJ 
Rhizon, 22L 324 5 
Rhode, 86, 166 

Rhodes, 89, 105, 119-23, 125, 151-4, 157, [78, 
228. 2A1 

Rhone valley quinarii, 165-6, LS2-2 
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Rome {see also denarius) 

early coinage of, 28-32, "^f^f 

coinage of from third to second century, 
49-51. 52-62, 72-4, 88-9, 109-10, US ' 

coinage in middle of second century, 14.^5)1 

coinage in first century, 1 7*^ 04 

use of money at, LZ 24 
Rutoni, 166, LZl 

Sabini, 8 
Saeiabi, 88. 344 
Saguntum, 88, 96, 242 
Salapia, 49, 64 5, 21 
Salassi, 976-7 
Salluvii, 162-3 

Samnium, 10-12, 36-8, 143. 179^81 
Samos, 1 54 

San Giovanni in Galdo [see also Campo 

Laurelli), 38, m 
Sanzeno, 79, 277 
Sardinia, 58. 103, 123. 
Selcucia Pieria, 201 

Sicily, 4^ 25, 58, 103-15, 132, 133, 171, 271. 

291. 344 
Side, 154-5. 2fii2 
Sidon, 2Q1 

'Sikeliotai', coinage of, IQQ, 
Sillyum, 152 3 
Sirmium, 236 
Smyrna, [96, 215 

Spain, 84 102. 132. 136. 138, 166, 174, 

209-14, 256-7, 260. 264, 271-2. 22^ 
Syracuse {see also Hieron III, 104 13, 113. 221 
Syria, 123, 152-60, 200, 201-9, 253. 262. 
266 7. 269 

Tarcnlum isee also Magna Graecia), 25-6, 

32-4. 51, 64-6. IM 
Tarquinii, 42 

INDEX O 

L. Aemilius PauUus, He, lAl 

Acsillas, 122 

Amyntas of Galatia, 267 

Antiochus III of Syria, 66, 1 52-6 

M. Anlonius, 189-90, 232. 249-50. 252=i 

Apollo, 30 1 



Tarraco (Kese), 100, 213-14, 2fi2 
Taurini, 276^7 

Tauromeniun, 107, 109, m, 344 5 
Teate, 14-15, 26, 34, fi5 
Teos, 196, 215 
Tcrina, 62 

Thasos, 131-2, 197, 228, m 
Thessalonica, 128, 131^ 209, 222 
Thessaly, 120-2. 125. 127. 197. 245.220 
Thrace, 235 9. 251, 270, 275 
Thurium [see also Copia), 25, 32-3, fi2 
Trallcs, LS2 
Tripolis, 201, 25a 
Tripoli tania, 141-2 
Tuder, 43, 46, 18 
Tyre, 20L 22Q 

Umbria, 4, 9, 14-15, 43, 46, Ifi 

Valcntia, 98, 211. 312 

Velia, 25, 32-5. 71 2. 109 

V'cnafrum, Mfi 

Vcneti, 75 83 

Venusia, 13 15. 45^ fi5 

Vcstini, 11-12. 14-15, 12 

Vctulonia, 69-70 

Via Appia, hnildiriR of, 22 

Via Domitia, 162 

Via Egnatia, 219, 221 

Vibo {see also Hipponium), 71-2 

Vienna, 2fifi 

Vindelici, 218, 2Z2 

Volcae, lijl 

Arccomici, 165 6, 170. 2fifi 

Tcctosagcs, 166, IM 70 
Volceii, 12^ 14, 46, 221 
Volsci, 2 
Vulci, 2 
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L. Appuleius Decianus, 211, 341 
Aristonicus, 1 59-60 
Ariavasdes III of Armenia, 267 
M. Atilius Regulus, 133 
Attains III, 152-60 
Augustus, 249-51, 256-79 
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Ballacus of Illyria, 22L 221 
Q. Bruttius Sura, [19^ 132 
Burcbista, 229 30. 233^ 

Q. Caecilius Meiellus Pius Siipio, 2Qfi-2 

C. Cassius Longinus, 203 

Cephalus, 121 ' 

Claudius, 222 

Cleopatra, 252-3. 2M 

P. Clodius. 203-9 

C. C^lovius, 243 

A. Cornelius Mammula, Sfi 

P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, 62^ a9-90 

L. Cornelius Sulla, 185^ 187, 197 « 

C. Duillius, 59 

A. Gabinius, 203-9, 24fi 
Genthius of Illyria, 221, 221 
Germanicus, 271 

Hannibal, 57, 62-4. 67-9. Ifi4-'i 
Hercules, 3J 

Hieron II (i«fl/io Syracuse), 60,66,9I_i 104 5, 

106 9. 110. 115,'nfi-R 
C. Hostilius Mancinus, 91-3 

Juba L ^46 7 

C. Julius Caesar, 171-2. 203. 213-15. 233-4, 

241-3. 244. 94'^-Q 
Jugurtha, 140-1, 135 
M. Junius Brutus, 251- 2 

Koson, 23a 
Kydas L 252 
Kydas H, 253 

Q. Labicnus, 2^ 



M. Licinius Crassus. 203 
M. Livius Drusus, LB5-93 

C. Marius, ia2^ 

M. Marius (Jralidianus, 187 93 

Mars, 22 

Mithridates VI of Pontus, [96, 200, 2111 

Nannus, 162 

Octavian, see Augustus 
Q, Oppius, L2fi 

Perseus of Mat edon, 1_18, 120-5, 12B-9, 143 
Philip V of Macedon, 116-18. 120-3, l .'i2-4 
Polcmon I of Pontus and Colchis, 223 
Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 2DQ L 2111-13, 232-3, 

243^. 24Vfi 
T. Pomponius Aiiicus, 225 
M. Porcius Cato the Elder, 103^ 3M 
M, Porcius Cato the Younger, 187, 203-9 
Ptolemy XII Auletes, 2Qli-a 
Pyrrhus of Epirus, 32-6 

P. Quinctilius Varus, 267 

T. Quinctius Flaminius, !_I6, 1_I9, 124-.'> 

Q. Sertorius. 209 14. 311 2 
Servius Tullius, 17 21 

Tiberius, 222 

Tigranes III of Armenia, 223 

Timaeus, 1 7 1 9 

M. Tullius Cicero, 240-1 

C. Valerius Flaccus, IBh 
M. Valerius Laevinus, LL3 
Vercingetorix, 215 
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agri quaestorii, 41 

Alexander coinage {see also Macedonia!, 128 . 
152 6 

amphorae, 99, IBS ZL 179. 233. 252 
argenlum Oscense, 87, 35 
as, 19, 28, 39-41, 52, 59-60. 22-4, 83, 99, calendars, M5, Ifil 
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258 61. 264-6, 271, 302 
aurei, 243, 251-2. 25fi-7 
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cast bronze c oinage, Ih 16, 28-9. 32-47, 58, 
80, 83, 110. 152. 222-3. 287. 301. 30^ 

censors, 30 

census 

provincial. 270 

Roman, 18, 22-4, 59 60. 149-.'il 
cistophori, 158-60. 177. 200. 206-9. 252, 
2fi2 

client kings, 267-70 

currency bars, 1:6, 39-41. 43, ? ?? 3 

debasement, 

at Carthage, 136, I3fi 

in Egypt, 2Qfi 

in Etruria, ZQ 

in Gaul, 

in Italy, 22-3 

by Libyans, L3fi 

in Po vallcv, 338 

at Rome, 52-4. 56, 72, 181, 185-93. 244. 
954-5 

in Syria, 202 
decimal reckoning, 14-15. 43-5, 64, &5=fi 
decussis, 5S 
denarius 

in Africa, 140-2. 246-7. 249. 225 

in Alps, 277-9 

under Augustus, 256^ 7 

in Balkans, 225, 226-35. 236-9. 245 

in Cisalpine Gaul, 83 

creation of, 'i'^-fiH 

in cast, 252 

in Greece, 117-18. 125, 128, 197-8. 252. 

270-1 
in Italy, 177-RI 
retariffing of, 144- 8 
revival of, 143-4 
in Sicily, LL5 

in Spain, 87 8. 90-1. 97 102, 210 1 L 275 
standard coin, 121 
after Sulla, 211-13 

in Transalpine Gaul, 165-6. 214-15. 275 
diobol {see also obol), 346 
dupondius, 1 4, 43. 57, 243. 2hQ=&l . 264-6, 2S2 

emigration from Italy (see also romanisation), 
81-3. 97-102. 140-1, 168, 170, 173-7, 
198-9. 203-5. 225-6. 332^:40 



'Fleet' coinage, 254: 270-1 
gold coinage, 52, 56, 58-9. 72 

halved coins 

of Hicron II, LLH 

of Rome, 260-1. 225 
heredium, 24 

hoards and war, 66, 91^ 102, 193-4. 196, 

251 2. 255 

inflation, 151, 177, 240 

'league' coinages, 126-7 

Lex Clodia, 181-3 

Lex Cornelia de falsis, 189-93 

Lex Cornelia de XX quaestoribus, IBI 

Lex Papiria de assis pondcre, 1 83-5 

Lex Rubria de Gallia Cisalpina, 82-3 

libella, 147-R 

libra, IL 147-8 

liquidity, see money supply 

lilra, 29, 1 14, 344 

mancipalio, 20-1 

measures, 14, 177-8, 271, 334 

mercenaries (see also Libyans), 28,86,221, 223. 

231-2 

mines, 96, 97-8. 100-2. 128-31. 143, LTL 206, 

214^ 236, 275-6 
monetary regulations, 82-3. 97. 113-15, 

123 5, 127. 129-31. 132, 144-51. 158 60. 

181-5. 189 9:^ 20:^ 9, 257 61. 270-2 
moneyers, 55-6. 244. 249-50. 261 
money supply, 177, 194. 125 6, 240 1 
'monnaies-a-la-croix', 166-8 

nomos, 29. 59. 11 4, 344 
nummulani, 189-93, 241 

nummus, 14-15, 29. 59,65.72. 147. 187 93. 346 

olx)l {see also diobol), 29, 4L 146-7, 220. 
orichalcum, 196, 218, 243, 257-60. 2fifi 
overstrikes, 57^ 63, 65, 107, 124, 136-8. 196. 
200. 211, 336. 342 

pecmia, 2D 

pegasi {see also Corinth), 25, 34. 36. 105 
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plated coins, IfiQ-^l^ 
portraits on coins, "27 
pottery, Ifia 214, 233.- 291 
puhlicani {see also taxation), 140, 199. 205 6, 
276 

quadrans, 52, 17L 217-18, 258, 261, 266 
quadrantal standard, 55-6, 53~6fl 
quadrigatus, 52 4, 87-8. 110. 13& 
quaestors, 104, 206 

quinarius, 55-7. 72, 81-3. 114. 145. 165-8. 
174, mi~3, 214-15, 245-6. 249. 270, 222 

romanisation, e^L I2i 36-8, 43, 45, 81-3. 
22-102, 113-15. 140 2. LfiB 7L 214. 
217-18. 225-6. 236. 252, 253, 223. 

(EX.) S.C, 261-2. 266-7. m 
scrupulus, 2Q 

semilibral standard, 55, SS 6Q 

semis, 52, [47, 218, 258, 261, 2fifi 

semuncial standard, 183 5 

sestertius, 55-7. 72, 83, 144-51. 183 5, 245 6, 

254, 258-60. 266, 267. 3^ 
sextans, 52, 122 
sextantal standard, 55-60, 262 
slavery, 7,24, 1 1 5. 1 55. 1 69^ 1 , 1 74-5. 225-35, 

241, 348 

stipendium, for soldiers, 21-4, 59-61. 94-7. 

117-19. 145-7, 170, 174. 224-5. 266-7 
suprema multa, 19-20 

talent, 127-8, 2M 
taxation (see also tribulum) 
Roman, 1 73-7 

in Africa, 138-40. 2i2-3 

in Asia, 160, 232 

in Greece, 270 

in lllyricum, 23fi 

in Lycia, 245-6 
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in Macedonia, 128-9 

in Sicily, 103-5. 1 L5 

in Spain, 25 6, 200, 210 II 
Carthaginian in Spain, KL 

in Africa, 138 

in Sicily, 103-4 
Syracusan, 104-5 
Numidian, 140 
Attalid. L60 
in Gaul, ili 
Seleucid, 205 -6 
Ptolemaic, 211fi 
in Illyria, 221 
tribulum, 22-4. 60, LSI 

in Italy, 22 
triental standard, 55, 6Q 

uncia, 41 

uncial standard, 57, 145, 183-5. 2fiQ 

victoriatus, 55-7, 72, 74, 81-3, 82-8, 89, 91^ 
114, 174, 181-3. 22Q 

weight standards 
Athenian, L2S 
Attalid, LSa 

Carthaginian in Spain, E2 
Greek, L 

Italian, 14-16. 43-fi 

Macedonian, L22 

of Magna Graecia, L 29-30. 32-3 

Massaliot, IM 

of monnaies-a-la-croix, 166 

Roman, 20 1. 28 30. 39-42, 52-7, 83, 100. 

177-8, 183-5, 218, 257-61. 271. 229 
Seleucid, 

Spanish, 86, 91 3, 22 
wine, see amphorae 
wreathed issues, 125. 1 56 
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